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FARM  FILLERS 

The  48th  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  program  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  January  31--February  3,  19^9. 

Tractors  top  the  tragedy  list  in  the  modern  farm  factory. 

The  most  effective  method  of  controlling  erosion  and  run- 
off is  with  thick-growing  vegetation. 

Good  farm  record  books  are  one  of  the  most  important  tools 
on  the  farm,  say  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists.   Se^ 
your  county  farm  or  home  adviser  for  a  record  book. 

In  1848,  22  percent  of  our  total  population  was  working 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  but  in  1948  only  7  percent  were  engaged 
in  the  labor  force  that  produced  the  year's  crops. 

*** 

The  annual  toll  from  the  known  20,000  diseases  of  economic 
plants  in  the  U.S.  is  still  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Scientists  estimate  that  since  1923  wheat  yields  have  been 
increased  15  to  20  percent  through  the  development  of  improved  vari- 
eties. 

Vrhen  corn  is  ground  for  cattle,  coarse  to  medium-fine 
grinding  is  better  than  fine  grinding. 

Self-feeders  should  be  built  of  materials  that  resist  de- 
cay and  should  be  kept  tightened  and  painted. 

^** 

Axes  and  saws  should  be  laid  flat  on  the  ground  when  not 
in  use  and  never  imbedded  in  the  ground  or  in  the  side  of  the  tree. 

*** 

Purchase  and  farm  storage  of  fertilizers  during  the  winter 
months  provides  insurance  against  running  short  at  planting  time. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

You  Can  Feed  Moisture-Damaged  Cornj  but  Be  Careful 

You  can  feed  corn  which  has  heated  as  a  result  of  high 
moisture,  but  this  damaged  corn  should  be  fed  carefully,  reports 
Farm  Adviser . 

He  bases  that  advice  on  reports  from  H.  G.  Russell,  live- 
stock specialist,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Here's  what  the  agricultural  extension  service  recommends 
in  feeding  corn  damaged  by  high  moisture*  Feed  damaged  corn  care- 
fully, feed  some  good,  sound  feed  in  the  ration  with  the  damaged 
grain,  and  feed  high-moisture  corn  to  market  animals  rather  than  to 
your  breeding  herd. 

Russell  reports  three  examples  when  high-moisture-damaged 
corn  was  fed  vrith  no  bad  results.   Muddy,  wet  corn  that  was  complete 
ly  under  water  for  some  time  during  the  1937  Ohio  River  flood  was 
made  into  ear  corn  silage  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 
Some  of  this  corn  had  heated  to  I30  degrees.   It  was  fed  to  725- 
pound  steers. 

Their  daily  ration  was  26-30  pounds  of  flood-damaged  ear- 
corn  silage,  4  pounds  of  legume  hay,  and  1  I/2  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal.  The  steers  gained  just  over  2  1/4  pounds  per  head  per  day. 

Another  lot  was  fed  the  same  ration,  but  had  12  pounds  of 
normal  corn  silage  and  only  15  pounds  of  badly  damaged  high-moisture 
ear-corn.   These  animals  gained  just  under  three  pounds  per  head  per 
day. 

In  another  trial  at  Urbana,  cattle  were  fed  corn  which  was 
charred  and  wet  from  an  elevator  fire.  There  were  no  serious  diffi- 
culties, and  the  cattle  gained  satisfactorily. 

As  for  pigs,  in  19^0  moldy  corn  of  sample  grade  and  almost 
100  percent  damaged  was  self-fed  to  100-pound  pigs  in  drylot  along 
with  trinity  mixture  and  a  simple  mineral.  The  pigs  gained  just  un- 
der 1  1/2  pounds  each  per  day  compared  with  almost  1  3/4  pounds  per 
head  per  day  for  a  check  lot  receiving  sound  corn.  The  pigs  getting 
damaged  corn  required  somewhat  more  feed  per  hundred  pounds  of  gain. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Planning  the  farm  system  to  balance  the  labor  load  through- 
out the  year  is  important  in  achieving  efficient  operation. 


*-)f-X- 


When  water  freezes  hard  in  farm  equipment,  it  often  means 
destruction  or  expensive  repairs. 


**-x- 


Illinois  shares  with  Ohio  and  New  York  in  the  national  pro- 
duction of  crushed  limestone. 


*¥r* 


Over  100  uses  make  limestone  one  of  Illinois'  most  impor- 
tant natural  resources. 


■X-** 


Illinois  farmers  have  used  more  than  45  million  tons( nearly 
a  trillion  pounds)  of  limestone. 


•X-** 


Organic  matter,  although  not  itself  a  plant  food  element, 
does  contain  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  as  well  as  other  fer- 
tility elements. 


**4e 


As  many  as  40,000  weed  seeds  have  been  counted  in  a  square 
foot  of  soil. 
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Organic  matter  binds  soil  particles  together  like  hair  in 
plaster,  enabling  the  particles  to  resist  the  action  of  run-off  water 


■X-X--5(- 


Milk  and  its  products  account  for  about  one-fourth  of  the 
foods  consumed  annually  by  the  average  American. 


•x-jf* 


Small  amounts  of  hay  and  grain  can  be  offered  to  the  calf 
when  it  is  two  or  three  weeks  old. 

In  l880  the  average  Illinois  farm  worker  produced  23  acres 
of  harvested  crops.   Now  the  average  is  more  than  three  times  that 
much . 

*** 

When  anything  goes  without  saying,  it  never  does. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Chemicals  Do  Not  Help  Stumps  Burn  Better 

Stumps  -won't  burn  any  better  if  you  treat  them  with  salt- 
peter or  other  chemicals,  including  a  commercial  stump  remover,  says 
Farm  Adviser . 

In  fact,  during  many  tests  made  by  College  of  Agriculture 
foresters,  the  best  result  was  burning  the  stump  only  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  not  "roots  and  all"  as  some  instructions  say.   Most 
stumps  were  charred  less  than  an  inch  deep. 

Fifty-two  hickory,  white  oak,  black  oak,  and  elm  stumps 
of  all  sizes  were  treated  with  one  of  eight  chemicals  or  a  commer- 
cial stump  remover,  says  C.  S.  Walters,  University  of  Illinois  for- 
ester. From  one  to  four  holes  ranging  from  1  1/2  to  7  inches  deep 
and  from  7/8  to  1  3/l6  inches  in  diameter  were  bored  into  the 
stumps  at  various  angles. 

"Hand-boring  was  such  hard  work  and  took  so  long  that  we 
used  a  homemade  stump  boring  machine  powered  with  a  1  1/2  horsepower 
motor,"  Walters  explained. 

About  2  ounces  of  the  chemical  and  one-fourth  cup  of  water 
was  put  into  each  hole,  and  the  stumps  were  burned  from  4  to  26  months 
later  when  conditions  were  favorable  for  burning.   All  stumps  were 
soaked  with  at  least  a  quart  of  kerosene;  and  a  thick  layer  of  Goop, 
a  military  incendiary,  was  spread  over  the  tops  of  six  stumps. 

"We  even  tried  to  burn  one  group  of  stumps  three  times  some 
15  months  after  we  treated  them,"  Walters  reported. 

But  none  of  the  stumps  burned  completely  and  only  two  of 
the  52  stumps  burned  deeper  than  five  inches. 

These  disappointing  results  turned  up,  Walters  believes, 
because  the  sound  stumps  may  have  been  too  wet.  Yet  the  stumps  were 
burned  when  soil  and  moisture  conditions  were  favorable  to  burning, 
and  the  chemicals  furnished  oxygen  to  help  the  burning. 

"We  get  about  200  letters  a  year  in  the  forestry  department 
asking  about  use  of  chemicals  to  help  burn  stumps,"  Walters  said. 
"But  since  chemicals  don't  work--at  least  yet--we  wanted  to  let  Il- 
linois folks  know  that  fact." 
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Prom  Extension  Service 

University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture  ♦ 

Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Improved  Pastures  Produce  $65  Worth  of  Milk  an  Acre 

A  Jo  Daviess  county  dairyman  figures  that  his  improved 
pastures  produced  about  $65  worth  of  milk  an  acre,   Farm  Adviser 

reports.  county  dairymen  can  do 

as  well. 

According  to  his  figures,  25  acres  of  improved  pastures 
made  $64.70  an  acre,  while  70  acres  of  unimproved  pasture  made  only 
$10.49.   That's  a  six  times  larger  return  from  the  improved  pastures. 

The  cows  were  carried  on  improved  pasture  as  long  as  the 
feed  lasted,  and  then  shifted  to  unimproved  pastures.  Every  time 
the  cows  were  returned  to  improved  pastures,  the  milk  check  went  up 
substantially. 

Late  in  the  summer  when  the  cows  were  put  on  second- crop 
alfalfa-brome  pasture,  there  was  much  more  pasture  left  on  the  im- 
proved pasture  than  on  the  unimproved. 

(Add  here  your  recommendations  for  ways  to  improve  pastures 

in  your  own  county .. .what  kinds  of  land  (soil  types,  typography,  etc.) 

are  best  suited  to  use  as  improved  pasture,  what  is  the  best  time 

to  do  the  work,  how  it  should  be  done,  costs,  grazing  methods  that 

give  best  results,  and  other  points.) 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

W-I-L-L  to  Broadcast  Farm  and  Home  Week  Programs 

On  January  31  all  Illinois  roads  will  lead  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Urbana  for  the  opening  session  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture's  48th  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week. 

Dean  H.  P.  Rusk  has  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
people  of county  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties. 

For  those  of  you  who  can't  attend  Farm  and  Home  Week  this 
year,  radio  station  W-I-L-L  (580  kc)  will  broadcast  several  of  the 
programs  daily.  Direct  pickups  will  be  made  from  lecture  rooms  and 
various  parts  of  the  campus . 

Here  are  some  of  the  programs  you'll  hear  on  W-I-L-L  during 

Farm  and  Home  Week: 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  31 

9:00  a.m. --Rural  Youth  Visitors  to  Farm  and  Home  Week 
9:4o  a.m. --Marriage  Is  a  Human  Relationship- -L.  A.  Kirkendall 
12:00  p.m. --Illinois  Farm  Hour-- Jack  Murray 
1:01  p.m. --Cancer  Control--Miss  Fanny  Brooks 
1:30  p.m. --Small  Grain  Varieties--G.  H.  Dungan 
2:00  p.m. --What's  New  in  Feeding  Beef  Cattle? --R.  R.  Snapp 
3:00  p.m. --Education  and  World  Peace--George  D.  Stoddard 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1 

9:00  a.m. --Understanding  the  Handicapped  Child--Severina  Nelson 
9:40  a.m. --Understanding  the  Handicapped  Child--Severina  Nelson 
10:30  a.m. --Needs  for  Your  Farm  Shop  (Agricultural  Engineering  Porum) 
11:01  a.m.--V/hat  Do  Soil  Testing  Laboratories  Teach  Us?--A.  U.  Thor 
12:00  p.m. --Illinois  Farm  Hour- -Jack  Murray 
1:01  p.m. --The  Consumer's  Problems  in  the  Selection  and  Care  of  Tex- 
tile Merchandise- -Dorothy  Siegert  Lyle 
1:30  p.m. --The  Consumer's  Problems  in  the  Selection  and  Care  of  Tex- 
tile Merchandise- -Dorothy  Siegert  Lyle 
2:00  p.m. — Making  the  Outside  of  the  Home  More  Attractive — H.  W. 
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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  2 

9:00  a.m. --Illinois  Safe  Homes  Award--Gladys  Ward 
9:^0  a.m. --Illinois  Safe  Homes  Award--Gladys  Ward 

10:01  a.m. --What's  New  in  Electrical  Household  Equipment- -Loulsan  Mamer 

11:01  a.m. — Making  Housework  Easier — H.  T.  Amrine 

12:00  p.m. — Illinois  Farm  Hour-- Jack  Murray 
1:01  p.m. --What  Makes  the  Farm  Pay?--M.  L.  Mosher 
1:30  p.m. --What  Makes  the  Farm  Pay?--M.  L.  Mosher 
I'AO   p.m. --Stability  of  Income  From  the  Farm--L.  H.  Simerl 
2:00  p.m. --The  Farm  Family  in  Postwar  Years- -Margaret  G.  Reid 
3:00  p.m. --Can  We  Strengthen  Family  Life? --Pauline  Park  Wilson 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  3 

9:00  a.m. --Family  Life  in  India --H.  C.  Mirchandani 
10:30  a.m. --Analysis  of  Present  Methods  Employed  to  Prevent  Dental 

Decay--Dr.  R.  G.  Kesel 
11:01  a.m. --Looking  at  the  Next  Generation — Margueritte  Briggs 
12:00  p.m. --Illinois  Farm  Hour- -Jack  Murray 
1:01  p.m. --Better  Schools  Mean  Different  Schools--Willard  B.  Spalding 
1:30  p.m. --Better  Schools  Mean  Different  Schools--Willard  B.  Spalding 
2:00  p.m. --Fashion  by  the  Yard- -Jessie  Heathman 
3:00  p.m. --Our  Program  for  Agriculture--Charles  B.  Shuman 
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NEWS   NOTES 


ILLINOIS  4-H   CAMPING    PllOGRAM 


Extension  Editorial  Office 


University  of  Illinois 


College  of  Agriculture 


January  ik,   19^9 


December  1^  Report  on  Camping  Fond 

With  plans  under  way  by  the  Southern  Illinois  group  for  a  concerted  drive 
for  camping  funds,  more  activity  is  beginning  to  stir  on  the  collecting  front.  Many 
counties  have  been  very  active  in  getting  their  (juotas  assigned,  and  some  of  them 
are  close  to  being  "over  the  top"  for  their  ten-year  goal.  Of  course,  Piatt  county 
rates  the  No.  1  spot  for  going  over  its  quota  last  March.  Folloving  is  the  revised 
total  of  fund  contributions  as  of  December  15,  I9U8: 


Memoria 1  Camp .... 
Northern  Illinois 
Southern  Illinois 
Western  Illinois. 
Undesignated. . . . . 


$  79,827.61 

41,691.51 

2,311.10 

709.05 

15,1^90.56 

$1U0,029.63 


Industries  Setting  Goals 

Several  more  meetings  with  groups  representing  large  industry  have  been 
held  recently,  reports  A.  T.  Anderson,  who  is  helping  to  coordinate  their  fund- 
raialng  activities. 

None  of  the  goals  set  by  these  industrial  groups  are  rigid,  Mr.  Anderson 
says.  They  are  only  tentative  figures  to  give  these  groups  seme  basis  for  their 
contributions.  In  addition  to  the  railroads,  with  a  tentative  goal  of  $60,000  and 
the  public  utilities  of  Illinois,  which  are  working  toward  $50,000,  the  following 
business  groups  have  adopted  these  prospective  figures:  mail  order  and  chain  store, 
$60,000j  cereal,  food  processing  and  feed  manufacturing,  $75,000;  tractor,  farm 
machinery,  and  farm  equipment,  $75,000;  and  packers,  $5o,000-$50,000. 

Much  planning  is  necessary,  Mr.  Anderson  points  out,  before  these  large 
groups  can  move  ahead  together  on  any  organized  drive.  Contributions  from  the  rail- 
roads are  now  coming  in  following  a  general  meeting  attended  by  representatives  of 
more  than  25  roads  operating  in  the  states  with  which  the  quotas  were  worked  out. 
So  far  actual  contributions  received  from  Industry  have  amounted  to  more  than 
$22,000.  This  figure  does  not  include  commitments  already  made  to  distribute  con- 
tributions over  the  ten-year  period. 
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News  Notes— 2 

Kankakee  County  Gets  Started 

Kankakee  county  started  its  first  aggressive  move  toward  its  goal  of 
$12,000  on  Saturday,  December  11,  when  the  county  If-H'ers  assembled  at  the  farm 
bureau  hall  in  Kankakee  for  a  full  day  scrap-paper  and  magazine  collection  drive. 
The  4-H  Clubs  in  that  county,  through  their  federation  and  councilmen,  have 
elected  to  work  to  raise  their  share  of  the  county  quota  rather  than  to  solicit 
funds,  according  to  Youth  Assistant  Susan  Boudreau. 

Lake  County  Gives  Prize  Money 

A  $700  check  designated  for  Camp  Shaw-waw-nas-see  arrived  during  December 
from  Lake  County.  The  money  came  from  the  third-prize  award  of  $1,000  which  the 
county  won  on  their  k-U   Club  exhibit  at  the  Cook  County  Fair  at  Soldiers  Field, 
Chicago,  set  up  by  Home  Adviser  Mrs.  Helen  Volk,  and  Farm  Adviser  Ray  Nicholas. 
The  check  represented  the  net  proceeds  of  the  award  after  the  expenses  of  setting 
up  the  exhibit  were  deducted.  Another  check  for  $312.55  designated  for  the  north- 
ern district  camp  came  from  Mrs.  Volk  as  a  contribution  of  the  Lake  County  home 
bureau  units  and  the  home  economics  k-E   Clubs. 

Work  Day  at  West  Frankfort 

More  than  125  certificates  were  recently  awarded  to  U-H  Clubbers,  local 
leaders,  and  other  helpers  by  the  Southern  Illinois  k-E   Club  Camp  association.  They 
were  signed  by  Paul  Wilson,  president,  and  E.  A.  Bierbaum,  secretary,  and  were 
awarded  for  attendance  at  the  First  Work  Day  at  the  Southern  Illinois  camp  on  Lake 
West  Frankfort  on  October  30.  From  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  after  3:50  in 
the  afternoon,  the  enthusiastic  group  cut  and  burned  brush  and  trimmed  trees  on 
their  beautiful  campsite  overlooking  the  lake.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  day 
was  a  welner  roast  over  the  fires  of  burning  brush  on  the  site  of  the  huge  new  din- 
ing hall  scheduled  for  construction  next  summer. 

More  Shaw-waW'-nas-see 

Woodford  county  sent  in  a  check,  through  L.  F.  Botterbusch,  youth  assist- 
ant, for  $1,600  designated  for  Shaw-waw-nas-see.  Lew  reports  that  half  of  the 
agricultural  k-E   Clubs  in  Woodford  county  have  so  far  given  about  half  of  their 
combined  q.uota  of  $1,500.  Also  designated  for  Shaw-waw-nas-see  was  a  check  for 
$l81+.35  from  Cook  county  boys*  and  girls'  clubs.  The  money  was  raised  by  the 
^-H'ers  in  the  south  end  of  Cook  county  working  in  their  refreshment  stand  at  the 
South  Cook  County  Fair.  Plans  are  under  way  there  to  raise  more  money  this  winter. 

Campaign  Results  in  Tazewell  County 

A  letter  from  C.  F-  Bayles,  farm  adviser  in  Tazewell  county,  points  out  a 
problem  of  re  soli  citation  which  cannot  be  overlooked  when  you  are  laying  your  plans 
for  a  fund-raising  campaign.  His  letter  follows  in  part: 

"Our  committee  on  fund  raising  agreed  last  spring  to  put  on  a  solicitation 
in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  county's  remaining  quota  of  funds.  The  committee  chose  a 
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News  Notes — 5 

man  and  lady  In  each  township  to  be  known  as  co- leaders.  They  were  asked  to  appoint 
as  many  as  they  chose  to  "be  solicitors  in  their  township. 

"Previous  to  the  solicitation,  each  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  member  family 
and  if-H  Club  family  in  the  county  was  sent  a  letter  and  circular.  Solicitors  were 
furnished  with  receipt  books  and  they  went  about  their  Job  for  the  most  part  in 
June,  although  a  few  contributions  scattered  throughout  the  summer. 

"The  Job  can  be  summarized  as  one  of  mixed  success,  some  townships  haring 
done  a  good  Job,  others  not  so  good  including  two  townships  which  have  made  no 
solicitation.  Three  townships  got  their  funds  from  the  Community  Chest.  One  town- 
ship went  out  in  spite  of  a  Community  Chest  drive  and  raised  $501. 

"Goals  were  not  established  for  townships,  but  the  solicitors  were  fur- 
nished with  a  guide  which  in  effect  showed  what  each  would  need  to  collect  at 
$5.60  per  farm  to  raise  the  county  quota  of  $7/800.  Several  townships  followed 
this  township  figure  but  most  of  them  fell  far  short  of  it.  A  good  solicitation 
takes  Interest  and  good  solicitors. 

"As  a  result  of  this  solicitation,  we  now  face  another  problem.  The 
solicitation  was  done  on  the  basis  of  a  10-year  quota  or  one  quota  for  ten  years. 
We  are  short  $l|-,000.  The  problem  is  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  go  back  to  the 
folks  for  another  contribution." 

*  *  *  ^  * 

Editor's  Note 

In  order  to  make  this  news-letter  effective  and  worth  while,  we  need  lots 
of  contributions.     So  send  in  your  story  of  how  you  are  raising  or  have  raised 
money  for  the  k-E  camp  fund-raising  drive.     If  you  want  to  see  your  work  in  this 
publication,  you'll  have  to  send  us  the  dope.     Mall  either  to  Bob  Jarnagin,  Asst. 
Extension  Editor,  530  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  or  to  F.  H.  W^ard,  4-H  Extension 
Staff,  l^lH  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


The  December  output  of  202  million  eggs  was  10  percent 
above  the  peak  record  set  a  year  earlier  and  53  percent  above  the 
10-year  average  for  the  month. 


*-5f^ 


On  January  1  there  were  410,236,000  bushels  of  corn  in 
farm  storage  on  Illinois  farms.   This  is  the  record  for  this  date. 


*¥r* 


Prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest  and  taxes,  are 
down  less  than  2  percent  from  July. 

Farmers  intend  to  have  l4  percent  more  sows  farrowing  this 
spring,  than  last.  With  average-size  litters,  the  pig  crop  would  be 
up  10  percent  from  the  spring  of  1948. 

Prices  of  most  feeds  have  risen  from  the  low  points  reached 
last  fall. 

Wheat  condition  on  December  1  indicated  an  average  yield 
of  15.7  bushels  an  acre  and  a  total  production  of  965  million  bushels, 
down  3  percent  from  1948. 

Supplies  of  nitrogen  for  fertilizer  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue tight  in  1949;  only  about  a  7  percent  increase  in  production 
is  expected. 

Supplies  of  phosphate  for  fertilizer  this  year  are  expected 
to  be  5  percent  above  last  year;  and  supplies  of  potash,  10  percent. 

Each  man-hour  of  farm  labor  now  means  two-fifths  more  total 
production  than  it  did  before  World  War  II. 

Reynolds  Scott  in  England  published  a  "treatise  on  the 
culture  of  hogs"  in  1574. 

Generosity  takes  more  practice  than  anything  else  in  the 
world. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Grain  Feeding  Before  Lambing  Is  Good  Practice 

You  can  help  prevent  lambing  paralysis  and  your  bred  eves 
vill  come  through  lambing  in  better  condition  if  you  feed  them  some 
grain  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  before  lambing,  says  Farm  Adviser 


Corn  or  oats  alone,  or  a  50-50  mixture  of  corn  with  oats 
makes  a  good  grain  mixture,  according  to  Dick  Carlisle,  livestock 
specialist,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  extension  service. 

An  average-sized  ewe  in  good  condition  needs  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  grain  per  head  daily,  Carlisle  adds. 
You  ought  to  increase  that  somewhat  if  she  is  quite  thin  or  is  larger 
in  size  than  usual. 

Grain  feeding  isn't  a  cure-all  for  lambing  paralysis,  the 
farm  adviser  points  out,  but  it  will  help  prevent  the  disease. 

Grain  feeding  keeps  ewes  in  good  condition  just  before  and 
after  lambing  too.   The  unborn  lamb  grows  fastest  during  the  last 
six  weeks,  and  extra  grain  then  will  supply  extra  feed  value  to  the 
eve  just  when  she  needs  it  most.   It  will  also  allow  you  to  cut  down 
on  bulky  feeds  to  the  ewe  when  her  capacity  for  them  is  less. 

If  the  ewes  are  getting  at  least  two  pounds  of  good  legume 

hay  each  per  day,  you  don't  need  to  feed  any  protein  supplement  with 

the  grain.   But  if  their  roughage  is  mostly  nonlegumes,  better  add 

one-fifth  to  one-quarter  pound  per  head  daily  along  with  the  grain, 

Carlisle  says. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Get  Most  Use  of  Freezer  Storage  Space  by  Careful  Planning 

Careful  planning  is  the  key  to  making  your  home  freezer  or 
locker  store  the  most  food  during  the  year  that  it  can  possibly  hold, 
says  Farm  Adviser , 

Here's  what  two  groups  of  Illinois  families  did  by  careful 
planning  to  get  the  most  use  of  storage  space ^  as  shown  by  College 
of  Agriculture  studies. 

Thirty-three  farm  families  had  freezers  averaging  l4  cubic 
feet  in  size.  But  by  careful  planning  they  actually  stored  enough 
food  during  the  year  to  fill  a  freezer  almost  24  cubic  feet  in  size. 
They  almost  doubled  the  capacity  of  their  units. 

Another  group  of  24  families  living  in  town  had  home  units 
with  a  little  over  10  cubic  feet  of  storage  space.   But  during  the 
year  they  stored  14  cubic  feet  of  food.   They  actually  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  freezer  one-third  larger  than  the  one  they  owned. 

Keep  your  home  freezer  or  locker  filled  as  much  as  possi- 
ble at  all  times,  and  your  storage  costs  per  pound  of  food  will  be 
lower,  the  farm  adviser  said.  Also,  you'll  have  a  wider  variety  of 
foods  for  meals. 

You've  got  to  plan  ahead  for  the  best  use  of  space,  he 
added,  and  you  should  use  the  storage  space  regularly  and  refill  the 
box  when  it  gets  partly  empty  to  get  the  largest  savings  from  home 
freezers . 

If  your  box  if  filled  now  with  meat,  you'll  want  to  manage 
things  to  have  room  for  strawberries  in  May,  then  peas,  rhubarb, 
asparagus,  beans,  cherries,  peaches,  chickens,  and  other  foods  later 
in  the  siommer.   Possibly  a  quarter  of  beef  now  and  another  quarter 
in  the  summer  would  be  a  better  plan  for  storing  a  wide  variety  of 
foods  for  year-round  eating  pleasure. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Farmers  had  more  cattle  on  feed  on  January  1,  1949  than  in 
any  other  year  on  record. 

Indications  are  that  more  fed  cattle  will  be  marketed  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  than  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

With  the  fewest  cows  in  19  years,  dairy  farmers  will  have 
to  get  150  pounds  more  milk  per  cow  to  make  up  the  120  billion  pounds 
of  milk  needed  in  1949. 

Rotational  grazing  of  permanent  pastures  yields  more  feed 
than  nonrotated  pasture. 

December  1948  milk  production  of  391  pounds  per  cow  was  the 
record-high  average  for  the  month  in  Illinois. 

Farm  flocks  in  Illinois  broke  all  December  records  with  a 
production  of  202  million  eggs. 

•x-x-x- 

Nine  percent  more  U.S.  savings  bonds  were  sold  in  1948  than 


in  1947. 


•x-x-x- 


storage  bin  manufacturers  are  to  receive  8,400  tons  of 
steel  a  month  for  6  months --enough  to  provide  storage  for  100  million 
bushels  of  grain. 


•X-X-Jf 


Clean,  new  corn  is  not  toxic  when  fed  to  poultry,  but  a 
gradual  change  from  old  to  new  corn  is  advisable. 


*4e-x- 


Sheep  with  jaws  of  unequal  length  are  not  such  good  produc- 
ers of  meat  and  wool  as  are  normal  sheep. 


•x-x-x- 


In  1570,  hemp  and  flax  were  mentioned  as  being  common  crops 
in  England. 
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i^'rom  iixtension  :::jervice 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Fewer  Flies  Mean  More  Dollar5-~And  Hovl 

(The  state-wide  information  in  this  story  has  already  been 
used  by  dailies  in  a  story  released  on  January  21  through  the  press 
associations.  BUT  the  LOCAL  information  about  your  county's  parti- 
cipation, which  is  a  bang-up  story  for  your  WEEKLIES  especially,  was 
NOT  given  in  the  earlier  release.  This  story  is  written  from  the 
local  county  standpoint. ) 


county  newspapers  played  a  major  role  in  the 


19^8  state-wide  fly  control  campaign  which  produced  more  than 
$4,500,000  in  extra  Income  for  Illinois  farmers  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $1,250,000  says  Farm  Adviser \ . 

These  are  the  state-wide  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  Illinois  farm  advisers  by  H.  B.  Petty,  insect  specialist,  agri- 
cultural extension  service.  Forty-eight  advisers  replied.  Four 
agencies  jointly  sponsored  the  1948  fly  control  campaign.  Petty  said. 
They  were  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association,  State  Natural  History  Survey,  and  State  Department  of 
Public  Health. 

Here  are  the  results  for  county.   (If  you  have 

the  figures  and  wish  to  give  them  to  your  weekly  editors  especially, 
you  might  mention  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  sprayed,  estimated  gain 
in  milk  production,  value  of  this  extra  milk,  number  of  beef  cattle 
treated,  estimated  gains  in  weight,  value  of  this  added  meat,  number 
of  farms  sprayed,  number  of  towns  that  were  sprayed,  percentage  this 
number  represents  of  all  farms  and  towns  in  your  county,  percentage 
of  farmers  and  towns  that  were  satisfied,  amount  of  spraying  done  by 
custom  operators,  and  other  facts  which  you  recall.) 

For  the  whole  state,  753,000  dairy  cattle  were  sprayed 
and  the  estimated  gain  in  milk  production  was  93,250,000  pounds, 
worth  at  least  $2,700,000  when  figured  conservatively  at  less  than 
$3.00  a  hundredweight.   Cost  of  spraying  dairy  cattle  was  only 
$270,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $2,430,000. 

About  1,126,000  beef  cattle  were  sprayed  also,  and  their 
estimated  gain  over  unsprayed  cattle  was  12,750,000  pounds.   Figured 
conservatively  at  $25  a  hundredweight,  this  gain  from  spraying  is 
worth  $3,187,000.  The  spraying  costs  were  $956,000,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $2,231,000. 

In  addition,  the  buildings  were  sprayed  on  at  least  100,000 
farms,  more  than  half  the  farms  in  Illinois.  Ninty-one  percent  of 
the  farmers  said  they  were  satisfied.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  work 
was  done  by  custom  operators. 

At  least  260  towns--the  entire  towns--were  sprayed  in  the 
organized  campaign,  and  250  of  them  said  the  job  was  satisfactory. 

Besides  $4,661,000  in  net  profit,  literally  thousands  of 
folks  spent  the  most  comfortable, fly-free  summer  they  have  ever  known. 

Plans  are  now  being  developed  for  an  even  better  state-wide 
fly  cpntrQl,c,^mpaign  in  1949,  Petty  said. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Management  Depends  on  Soil 


The  kind  of  soil  that  makes  up  a  farm  has  a  tremendous 
Influence  on  farming  operations j  according  to  Farm  Adviser  


The  entire  soil  management  system  must  depend  largely 


on  the  type  of  soil,  he  says. 

The  most  readily  seen  features  of  Illinois  soils  are  color, 
compactness  and  thickness  of  the  soil  layers.  Most  desirable  of  the 
predominating  black,  yellow  or  light  gray  soils  of  the  state  is  a 

mixture  of  black  and  yellov.  Black  indicates  a  high  humus  content, 

f 

while  yellow  and  light  gray  indicate  a  soil  low  in  humus.  High  hu- 
mus content  usually  permits  free  motion  of  air  and  water  through  the 
soil,  the  adviser  pointed  out. 

In  addition  to  color,  the  soil  should  be  checked  for  ease 
j:  of  tilling.   If  it  is  extremely  sandy  and  loose,  it  will  work  easily 
, but  will  be  droughty  during  dry  seasons.   On  the  other  hand  compact, 
heavy  and  sticky  soils  are  difficult  to  work.  For  general  use,  a 
!  soil  between  the  two  is  desirable,  suggested. 

The  surface  soil,  where  most  of  the  root  development  takes 
place,  should  be  relatively  deep  in  addition  to  having  good  color  and 
texture.   The  subsoil  should  be  neither  compact  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  water  nor  gravelly  enough  to  allow  too  rapid 
j  drainage . 

Color,  texture  and  depth  are  all  important,  said  the  farm 
adviser,  but  he  stressed  the  need  to  check  other  differences  through 
laboratory  tests,  soil  treatment  and  fertilizer  trials  before  de- 
ciding on  the  best  soil  management  program  for  your  farm. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Sanitation  in  Orchard  Aids  Quality 


Orchard  sanitation  is  one  of  the  best  practices  for  prO' 
ducing  quality  apples  at  lower  cost,  reports  Farm  Adviser  


Sanitation  is  important  for  both  commercial  and  small 
home  orchards,  and  most  of  the  practices  require  no  chemicals  and 
little  equipment.  They  are  preventive  steps  to  control  codling 
moths . 

Removing  rough  and  loose  bark  from  the  crotches,  trunks 
and  branches  prepares  the  trees  for  summer  banding  and  also  destroys 
a  high  percentage  of  overwintering  codling  moths.  Hand-scraping 
serves  well  enough  in  a  small  orchard",  but  in  commercial  orchards 
the  Job  can  be  done  better  with  a  water  spray  under  high  pressure. 
When  scraped  off  with  hand  tools,  the  bark  that  is  removed  should 
be  collected  and  burned. 

Pruning  to  make  better  spray  coverage  means  taking  out 
broken  branches,  overlapping  limbs  and  dead  wood.   Topping  and  gen- 
eral tree  thinning  helps  to  get  better  coverage  in  commercial  or- 
chards where  the  nonstop  spray  system  is  used.   Prunings  should  be 
burned  too,  as  well  as  broken  crates,  discarded  sacks,  weed  stems 
and  other  debris. 

Other  late  winter  jobs  in  the  orchard  should  include  check- 
ing cavities  in  or  about  the  tree  trunks.  Plugging  up  these  cavities 
helps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  codling  moth. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbanaj  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers,  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants 


For  Release  When  Applicable 


Local  4-H  Leaders  Will  Hold  District  Conference 

Local  4-H  Club  leaders  of  county  and  surround- 
ing counties  will  meet  for  their  annual  district  conference  at  the 
building  in  on . 

According  to ,  assistant  farm  adviser , 

approximately  local  leaders  are  expected  to  attend  the  meeting. 

They  will  come  to  the  conference  from  ,  , 

and  counties. 


Training  in  leadership,  discussion  of  the  19^9  4-H  program 

in  Illinois  and  help  in  solving  the  mutual  problems  of  leaders  will 

occupy  the  time  at  the  one-day  gathering.   In  charge  of  the  meeting 

will  be  4-H  extension  specialists  from  the  University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture. 

Highlighting  the  program  will  be  the  recognition  luncheon 
during  the  noon  hour,  served  with  the  compliments  of 


New  leaders  will  have  a  chance  to  meet 


their  co-workers,  and  older  leaders  will  be  introduced  and  given 
recognition  for  their  years  of  service  with  the  rural  young  people 
of  this  section  of  the  state. 

The  day's  activities  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  with  registra- 
tion and  a  mixer.   In  the  morning  Miss  Margueritte  Briggs,  family 
relations  specialist  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  talk  about 
"Working  With  Young  People  and  Their  Parents."  Later  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  the  leaders  to  participate  in  a  group  discussion 
of  Miss  Briggs'  talk  and  ask  questions  covering  that  subject. 

In  the  afternoon  the  4-H  Club  material  for  1949  will  be 
presented  by  the  state  staff  members,  with  time  scheduled  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  changes  in  projects  for  this  year.   Leaders 
will  also  be  able  to  have  their  local  problems  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion and  answered  by  the  4-H  specialists.   Half  an  hour  of  recreation 
will  close  the  meeting. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
and  Assistants 

For  Release  to  Local  and  County  Papers  Friday,  January  28, 

Delegates  to  National  4-H  Club  Camp  Announced 

Urbana,  111. --Names  of  the  four  Illinois  4-H  Club  members 
vho  will  represent  this  state  at  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  next  June  were  announced  today. 

They  are  Dorothy  Giese,  19,  Peru,  LaSalle  county;  Pauline 
McMillan,  l8.  Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamoji  county;  Robert  W.  Builta, 
18,  LeRoy,  McLean  county 5  and  Lyle  P.  Schertz,  19,  Benson,  Woodford 
county. 

Selection  of  the  state  delegation  was  made  by  the  4-H  Club 
staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  the  basis  of  their  demonstrated 
qualities  of  leadership,  outstanding  4-H  achievements,  and  their  part 
in  project  and  community  activities. 

Being  chosen  to  attend  National  Camp  at  Washington  is  the 
highest  delegate  honor  that  a  4-H  member  can  achieve.   Four  delegates 
from  each  state  and  representatives  from  many  foreign  countries  will 
attend  the  camp  for  a  week  of  citizenship  training,  visits  to  Con- 
gress and  other  governmental  functions,  and  educational  tours  to 
historic  places. 

Title  of  "activities  girl"  can  readily  be  applied  to 
Dorothy  Giese  of  Peru,  Illinois,  for  the  many  home,  school,  church, 
and  community  projects  she  has  taken  part  in  since  1941.   Her  nine 
years  of  4-H  Club  work  have  been  educational,  inspirational,  and  fun. 
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Delegates  to  National  4-H  Club  Camp- -2 

too.  Holding  club  offices  and  serving  on  committees  and  as  junior 
leader  for  six  years  have  developed  her  sense  of  responsibility  and 
leadership.   Giving  talks  and  demonstrations  and  modeling  in  dress 
revues  have  given  her  poise  and  self-confidence. 

During  her  membership  in  4-H,  Dorothy  has  completed  l8 
projects  and  has  prepared  41  local  and  16  county  exhibits  of  her 
work.   In  194?  she  won  the  state  4-H  leadership  contest  and  attended 
National  Club  Congress  in  Chicago.   In  addition  she  was  named  a 
delegate  to  the  Junior  Leadership  Camp.   She  has  been  chosen  to 
model  in  the  state  dress  revue  for  the  past  three  years  and  twice 
has  been  in  the  outstanding  group. 

Clothing  has  also  been  the  special  interest  of  Pauline 
McMillan.  Nine  of  her  19  completed  4-H  projects' have  been  in  cloth- 
ing, and  in  194?,  as  a  delegate  to  National  Club  Congress,  she  com- 
peted for  national  honors  and  modeled  in  the  national  dress  revue 
contest  there.   She  is  also  talented  musically  and  has  appeared  on 
many  community  and  county  programs  both  alone  and  as  a  member  of 
singing  groups.  Last  summer,  she  attended  Junior  Leadership  Camp 
and  was  selected  as  one  of  six  members  of  the  continuation  committee 
for  the  camp.   She  has  been  junior  leader  of  the  Gardner  Busy  Bees 
4-H  Club  for  the  past  two  years. 

4-H  activities  and  training  have  made  Robert  Builta  one  of 
the  outstanding  young  farmers  of  McLean  county,  and  he  is  now  farm- 
ing 120  acres  himself  with  the  latest  approved  methods.   He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  county  projects  and  in  194?  made  a  tour  of  the 
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Delegates  to  National  4-H  Club  Camp- -3 

coiinty  with  a  float,  making  30  talks  to  more  than  3,000  boys  and 
girls  to  tell  them  about  4-H  Club  work.  Last  year  he  became  the 
leader  of  his  own  ^-H  Club  and  was  named  a  director  of  the  county 
federation.   In  his  nine  years  of  club  work  he  has  completed  hi 
projects. 

Among  his  many  honors  he  includes  winning  the  state  farm 
safety  contest  in  19^7  and  attendance  at  National  Club  Congress. 
He  also  won  the  county  contests  in  farm  safety,  soil  improvement, 
sheep  achievement,  leadership,  tractor  maintenance,  and  the  national 
meat  animal  award.   In  19^8  he  was  a  delegate  to  State  Leadership 
Camp. 

Lyle  P.  Schertz  of  Woodford  county  is  also  a  nine-year 
member.  To  an  outstanding  record  of  participation  in  community, 
county,  and  state  activities,  he  adds  a  personal  record  that  ranks 
with  the  best.  Among  his  45  projects,  he  has  had  seven  years  of 
swine  raising  and  topped  his  career  by  showing  the  champion  Duroc 
pen  of  barrows  and  the  champion  Duroc  barrow  at  the  19^7  Internation- 
al Livestock  Exposition. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  National  Club  Congress  in  19^6  and 
won  a  $200  scholarship  award.   For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
departmental  assistant  in  the  Junior  Department  at  the  Illinois  State 
Pair,  and  in  19^8  was  a  member  of  the  county  guiding  committee  for 
raisins  the  4-H  camping  fund  quota  in  Woodford  county.   He  also  has 
taken  over  full-time  leadership  of  the  Benson  Junior  4-H  Club  for 
younger  boys  to  get  more  grade  school  boys  in  4-H  work  and  give  them 

a  better  start  in  their  project  achievements. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
For  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

and  All  Assistants  in  29  counties 


Rural  Youth  Meet  to  Plan  Community  Service  Projects 

Community  service  will  be  the  theme  of  a  conference  of 

local  Rural  Youth  leaders  at  the at 

on . 

One  of  three  such  district  meetings  to  be  held  this  con- 
ference will  give  leaders  from  county  and  surrounding 

counties  a  chance  to  go  over  plans  for  the  Illinois  Rural  Youth 
Community  Service  Achievement  Award  program  sponsored  this  year  by 
the  Gulf,  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  29  counties  which  it 
serves,  according  to  ,  assistant  farm  adviser. 

Representatives  of  the  state  Rural  Youth  and  rural  sociology 
staffs  from  the  University  of  Illinois  will  be  on  hand  to  lead  the 
discussion  and  to  present  materials  that  will  help  guide  the  program 
planning  of  the  county  organizations  for  this  year's  community  serv- 
ice activities.   The  meeting  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  7:30  p.m. 

Discussions  will  fall  into  three  main  groups:  (1)  a  review 
of  the  program  guide  with  leaders;  (2)  a  workshop  period  in  which 
the  groups  will  consider  possible  community  service  activities  for 
their  own  counties;  and  (3)  a  summary  of  conclusions  reached  in  the 
workshop,  said. 

The  Community  Service  Award  plan  for  Rural  Youth  groups  is 
being  established  this  year  by  the  G.  M.  &  0.  railroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  young  people's  activities  along  lines  of  com- 
munity betterment.   Under  the  plan  each  county  Rural  Youth  organiza- 
tion may  earn  up  to  $100  this  year  as  an  award  for  carrying  out  an 
effective  community  service  program. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ^  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


In  19^7  and  19^8,  Illinois  led  all  states  in  hatchery  pro- 
duction of  baby  chicks. 


*** 


In  19^8  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
tested  289  hybrid  corn  varieties  for  yield. 


•K--5f* 


Overfeeding  as  well  as  underfeeding  livestock  may  cause  low 
breeding  efficiency. 


^** 


If  newly  cut  lumber  is  one  inch  or  less  thick,  at  least  two 
months  of  drying  are  necessary. 

A  good  disease  control  program,  counted  as  part  of  the  farm- 
er's production  cost,  will  give  him  greater  profits  in  the  long  run. 

An  average  farm  will  use  about  2,000  board  feet  of  lumber 
each  year. 

About  one-third  of  the  total  hours  of  work  on  a  farm  is 
given  to  field  work. 

The  winter  months  are  a  good  time  to  repair  farm  machinery. 

After  24  hours  of  colostrum  feeding,  the  vitamin  A  in  the 
blood  of  the  calf  may  be  five  times  as  high  as  it  was  at  birth. 

Prevent  great  loss  from  decay  in  trees  by  harvesting  defec- 
tive trees  before  decay  makes  them  useless.   Avoid  injuring  standing 
trees  during  logging  operations.   Keep  fire  out  of  the  woods.   Do  not 
let  livestock  graze  in  the  woods. 

National  4-H  Club  Week  will  be  observed  March  5-13,  19'^9. 

■X-X--X- 

"If  you  ever  see  an  editor  who  pleases  everybody,  he  will 
be  neither  sitting  nor  standing,  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  flowers 
around  him. " 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


True  and  False  Quiz  on  Farm  Leases  and  Tenancy 

(This  story  is  taken  from  mimeo.  AE2598,  True  and  False 
Quiz  on  Farm  Leasing  and  Tenancy  in  Illinois,  by  J.  B,  Cunningham. 
You  may  want  to  suggest  to  your  editors  that  they  run  the  answers 
upside  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  story,  or  perhaps  right  side  up 
somewhere  else  in  the  paper.  You  probably  have  other  figures  for 
your  county  which  can  be  made  into  true  and  false  questions.) 

Leases  and  tenancy  practices  directly  affect  the  lives 
of  many  farm  and  town  folks  in  county,  where  per- 
cent of  the  farm  land  is  tenant-operated,  says  Farm  Adviser  


That's  T7hy  it  pays  to  know  the  latest  facts  on  leasing 


and  tenancy. 

J.  B.  Cunningham,  farm  tenancy  specialist,  Illinois  College 

of  Agriculture,  has  worked  up  some  questions  and  answers  which  bring 

out  important  points  on  the  subject.  What  do  you  think  are  the 

answers?  You'll  find  them   . 

(where?) 

1.  Two-thirds  of  the  farm  leases  are  written. 

2.  Most  Illinois  farm  leases  cover  only  a  one-year  period. 

3.  Soil  conservation  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  both 
landlords  and  tenants. 

4.  Tenant-operated  farms  earn  as  much  as  owner- opera ted 
farms . 

5.  The  landlord  and  tenant  should  share  in  farm  income 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  contributions. 

6.  Cash  rent  adjusts  quickly  to  changing  prices. 
ANSWERS:   1.   False.   Surveys  show  that  less  than  half  of 

the  leases  are  written. 
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True  and  False  Quiz  on  Farm  Leases  and  Tenancy--add  1 

2.  True.   Many  written  leases  have  continuation  clauses. 
These  are  more  acceptable  to  most  landlords  and  tenants  than  long- 
term  leases. 

3.  True.  Nobody  has  a  moral  right  to  cause  irreparable 
damage  to  the  soil. 

4.  True.   Tenant-operated  farms  earn  as  much  as  owner- 
operated  farms,  according  to  farm  management  studies.   In  general, 
however,  owner-operated  farms  have  better  soil  conservation  programs 
and  better  buildings  than  rented  farms. 

5.  True.  This  idea  of  sharing  income  in  proportion  to 
contributions  is  a  basic  foundation  for  good  farm  leases. 

6.  False.   Cash  rent  is  slow  to  go  up  and  slow  to  come 
down.   Thus  it  is  usually  out  of  line  with  farm  prices.  This  failure 
to  adjust  causes  landlords  and  tenants  to  make  other  changes  in  their 
leases,  such  as  sharing  costs  of  land  improvement,  seed,  combining, 
and  other  expenses. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advis e r s 


Safety  Precautions  Given  for  Butchering 

If  you've  ever  done  any  butchering,  you  know  it's  one  of 

the  best  and  most  profitable  farm  practices.  But  Farm  Adviser  

warns  that  it's  also  a  risky  job. 

During  the  butchering  season  now,  county  farm- 
ers can  avoid  accidents  from  guns,  knives,  boiling  water,  and  other 
causes  by  checking  these  safety  pointers,  suggests  the  farm  adviser. 
They  come  from  Sleeter  Bull,  meats  specialist  at  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  National  Safety  Council. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  injuries  is  slippery  footing. 
Remove  the  ice  and  sprinkle  ashes  on  the  ground  where  the  butchering 
is  to  be  done.   If  you're  butchering  indoors,  spread  some  sand,  saw- 
dust, or  crushed  rock  salt  to  improve  the  footing.   Keep  fat  and 
meat  trimmings  off  the  floor. 

And  here  are  some  other  safety  tips: 

Check  all  hoisting  equipment  and  put  it  in  good  repair. 

Keep  all  knives  in  a  suitable  rack  when  not  in  use. 

Observe  every  precaution  in  handling  and  using  firearms. 
Keep  them  unloaded  when  not  in  use. 

Use  a  tamper  to  force  meat  into  the  grinder. 

Keep  children  away  from  all  butchering  operations. 


fire 


burns . 

LJN:lk 


Use  extreme  care  with  scalding  water. 

Do  not  use  gasoline  or  kerosene  to  quicken  a  smoldering 

Always  cut  or  chop  away  from  the  body. 

Avoid  strain  from  overlifting. 

Apply  first  aid  immediately  to  all  cuts,  scratches,  or 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


lollege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


February  8,   19^1-9 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

sind  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


To  all  Youth  Assistants  and 

Assistant  Farm  and  Home  Advisers: 

Copies  of  the  editorial  and  advertising  clipsheet  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Extension  Editorial  Office  last  year  for  use 
in  helping  promote  National  k-E  Club  Week  have  been  sent  to  all 
farm  and  home  advisers . 

It  is  suggested  that  you  see  your  respective  farm  and 
home  advisers  regarding  the  use  of  this  clipsheet  material  in 
your  promotional  activities  for  National  ^-H  Club  Week  this  year. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Anna  Searl,  Assistant  State  Leader 
Home  Economics  Extension,  in  charge 
Home  Economics  ^-H  Club  Work 


H.  E.  Deaeon 
Extension  Specialist 
Agricultural  ^-H  Club  Work 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Fetruary    8,     19^9  Urbana,  lUinois 


To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  editorial  and  advertising  clipsheet 
which  was  prepared  "by  the  Extension  Editorial  Office  last  year  to  help 
you  in  your  k-E  membership  enrollment  drive  during  National  k-E   Cluh 
Week  March  5-13* 

This  clipsheet  can  work  three  ways:  The  newspaper  can  sell 
the  advertising  as  a  promotional  campaign  and  get  the  revenue.  By  spon- 
soring a  k-E   advertisement,  the  local  "businessman-advertiser  can  "build 
good  will  for  his  "business.  When  the  ads  appear^  your  k'-E   enrolMerit 
drive  gets  a  boost  which  should  result  in  more  interest  in  the  k-E   Clubs 
and  more  k-E  members  this  year.  The  clipsheet  can  also  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  helping  to  promote  your  county  U-H  camp  fund-raising  drive. 

We  believe  this  clipsheet  can  play  an  important  part  in  bring- 
ing 1|-H  Club  work  to  the  attention  of  a  greater  number  of  people  in  your 
community.  Many  counties  which  used  this  material  last  year  reported 
excellent  results. 

Your  local  editor  will  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you  personally  about  the  k-E   Club  enrollment  drive  and  National  k-E   Club 
Week.  A  supply  of  the  clipsheets  is  available  so  that  you  can  have 
enough  to  send  to  each  newspaper  in  your  county.  The  mats  listed  in  the 
material  are  also  available  and  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the 
Extension  Editorial  Office  by  using  the  order  blank  enclosed  with  each 
copy.  Plan  to  use  this  material  NOW  in  connection  with  your  other 
National  U- H  Club  Week  promotion. 

Sincerely  yours, 


^ 


I^i^i^t-^  ^j^^^lJ^^ 


Anna  Searl,  Assistant  State  Leader 
Home  Economics  Extension,  in  charge 
Home  Economics  U-H  Club  Work 


Herbert  E.  Deason 
Extension  Specialist 
Agricultural  h-E   Club  Work 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


TIPS  FOR  STORIES  TO  BE  USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
k-E   ENROLLMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  YOUR  COUNTY 

1.  Review  the  I9W  club  year:  number  of  members  enrolled,  number  of  local 
clubs,  number  of  leaders  and  committee  people  serving.  Bring  in  names 

of  as  many  people  as  possible.  Tell  about  the  most  important  things  that 
happened  during  the  year.  Show  that  your  clubs  are  moving  forward  by 
making  comparisons  with  previous  years. 

2.  Look  forward.  What  are  yoiir  plans  for  the  future?  What  are  your  goals? 
How  many  new  clubs  will  you  have?  What  changes  have  been  made  among  your 
leaders  and  committee  people? 

3.  Build  a  story  around  the  idea  that  the  community  boosts  ^-E  Club  work. 
What  organizations  and  other  groups  made  substantial  contributions  to 
the  success  of  your  program? 

h.     Success  stories  are  always  good  news.  Dig  out  the  dope  on  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  your  club  members  who  have  received  material  benefits  from  their 
membership.  Generally  they  won't  be  the  boys  and  girls  who  showed  the 
champion  calf  or  got  the  most  blue  ribbons  in  exhibits.  Some  of  these 
stories  may  be  short;  others  will  be  longer.  There's  a  place  for  both. 

5.  Who's  who  in  your  club  organization?  Write  personality  stories  about 
your  ^-H  officers,  committee  people  and  some  of  the  leaders. 

6.  You  might  also  consider  preparing  a  history  of  ^-H  work  in  the  county. 

7.  Write  project  stories.  What  are  the  requirements  for  various  projects? 
When  does  a  member  enroll?  When  does  he  start  his  project?  What  does  he 
gain  financially  and  otherwise?  What  other  values  are  to  be  gained? 

8.  How  does  a  girl  or  boy  become  a  k-E  member?  What  are  the  membership  re- 
quirements? 

9.  What  project  will  girls'  clubs  have  in  19^9?  What  are  goals  for  the  mem- 
bers? What  will  be  their  subject  matter? 

10.  What  are  the  most  important  events  in  your  k-E  year- -parties,  banquets, 
camps,  toiurs,  achievement  shows,  Club  Congress,  National  h-E  Camp? 

11.  Use  local  pictures  as  extensively  as  possible.  Use  pictures  that  tell  a 
4-H  story.  A  boy  grooming  his  calf  makes  a  lot  better  picture  than  the 
same  boy  standing  stiffly  behind  a  carefully  posed  calf  with  a  ribbon 
draped  over  its  shoulder.  A  girl  mixing  bread  dough  or  braiding  a  rug 
is  better  than  the  same  girl  posed  in  a  uniform. 

12.  Use  pictures  of  county  4-H  officers,  county  committees,  local  leaders, 
club  meetings. 

13.  You  might  use  some  pictures  again  that  you  used  earlier  in  the  year. 
1^.  Don't  forget  posters  and  store  window  displays  which  may  be  made  up. 
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^-H  EDITORIAL  AMD  ADVERTISING  CLIPSHEET 

Why? 

Because  our  state  goal  for  ^-H  membership  in  19^9  has  been  set  at 
55,000,  and  because  we  have  undertaken  a  campaign  to  raise  $1,000,000  for  ade- 
quate camping  facilities  for  our  h-E   girls  and  boys,  we  must  make  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  bring  k-E  Club  work  to  the  attention  of  our  local  folks.  The 
use  of  this  editorial  and  advertising  clipsheet  simply  provides  another  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  call  attention  to  4-H  Club  work  in  your  county. 

We  think  of  the  clipsheet  as  an  information  tool- -just  one  more  way 
to  put  the  ^-H  Club  program  across  in  your  county- -and  it  merely  should  sup- 
plement the  good  local  stories  you  will  want  to  prepare  to  support  your  coun- 
ty enrollment  and  fund-raising  drives. 

Using  the  Clipsheet 

You'll  probably  find  that  your  local  newspaper  editor  will  show  a  lot 
of  interest  in  the  clipsheet  if  you  personally  explain  to  him  its  potential 
value  to  his  paper,  to  his  clients,  and  to  your  ^-H  program.  Your  editor  is 
anxious  to  support  the  ^-H  Club  program,  and  he  also  is  anxious  to  obtain  sug- 
gestions for  increasing  his  advertising  revenue.  This  clipsheet  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  do  both,  and  of  course  the  illustrations  are  supplied  to  him  free 
of  cost. 

Yo\ir  editor  may  consider  publishing  a  special  ii--H  edition  to  coincide 
with  National  k-E  Club  Week  March  5  to  1'5»  The  suggested  ads  in  the  clipsheet 
might  easily  cover  the  cost  of  publishing  a  special  k-E   edition. 

Some  newspaper  editors  may  suggest  that  local  k-E  Clubs  can  earn 
money  for  their  treasuries  by  helping  to  sell  the  ads  and  sharing  the  adver- 
tising revenue. 

Ordering  Mats 

Mats  of  the  illustrations  are  available  free,  and  all  that's  neces- 
sary is  for  your  editor  to  fill  in  an  order  blank  and  mail  it  to  the  EXTENSION 
EDITORIAL  OFFICE,  330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

We'  11  keep  a  supply  of  these  k-E  mats  on  hand  for  your  use  through- 
out the  year. 

THE  EXTENSION  EDITORIAL  OFFICE 
RAJ:ml 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


The  oat  crop  accounts  for  24  percent  of  the  acreage  in 
cereal  grains  in  the  12  north  central  states.   It  is  exceeded  only 
by  wheat  with  29  percent  and  corn  with  47  percent. 


*  *  * 


Northern  anthracnose  disease  in  red  clover  occurs  through- 
out Illinois^  but  is  most  important  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
state. 


*  *  ^ 


The  Illinois  system  of  soil  fertility  grew  out  of  soil 
investigations  made  by  the  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  nearly  50  years  ago. 


•3f  *  -X- 


Many  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  literally  thrown  away 
this  spring  when  high-priced  legume  seeds  are  broadcast  over  lands 
that  are  not  fitted  to  the  production  of  legiomes. 


■}(•  *  -x- 


Wheat  yields  on  eight  light-colored  Illinois  soils  were 
increased  1,250  percent  last  year  by  using  limestone,  rock  phosphate 
and  potash. 


•X-  *  * 


If  the  protein  content  of  feed  corn  in  Illinois  declined 
only  1/2  percent,  it  would  cost  the  feeders  $8,710,000  annually  to 
replace  it  with  soybean  protein  at  10  cents  a  pound. 


^   *  ^ 


Raising  the  protein  content  of  Illinois  feed  corn  from  9 
to  10  percent  through  better  farming  practices  and  use  of  fertilizers 
would  be  worth  $17,419,799  annually  to  the  state's  livestock  and 
poultry  industry. 


*  4«-  * 


During  the  pasture  season,  beef  cattle  can  obtain  up  to  95 
percent  of  their  total  feed  requirements  from  pasture. 


*  ^  * 


On  an  average  Illinois  farm  of  185  crop  acres,  28  more 
acres  of  legumes  and  grasses  and  27  fewer  acres  of  corn  and  soybeans 
should  be  grown.   This  adjustment  in  land  use  is  needed  to  prevent 
irreparable  erosion  damage  and  to  maintain  soil  fertility. 


•x-  -x-  * 


References  to  diseases  resembling  undulant  fever  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  (460-357  B,C.). 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
UrbanQj  Illinois 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


For  Farm  Advisers  in  26  Fruit  Growing  Counties 


Annual  Meeting  Eastern  111.  Fruit  Growers'  Assn . 

Problems  of  Illinois  fruit  growers  will  be  discussed  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Fruit  Growers'  associa- 
tion at  Robbs  Coffee  Shop  in  Mount  Vernon  on  Thursday,  February  24, 
county  Farm  Adviser said  today. 

Richard  Broom  of  Kinmundy,  president  of  the  growers' 
group,  will  open  the  one-day  session  at  9  a.m.   The  secretary- 
treasurer's  report  will  be  given  by  Jim  Cummins  of  Dix.  A.  S. 
Colby,  horticulture  department.  University  of  Illinois,  will  then 
open  the  discussion  period  with  "New  Developments  in  Strawberry 
Culture." 

Others  on  the  program  will  include  H.  L.  Gar^rard,  American 
Potash  Institute,  "Preventing  Starvation  Levels  in  Orchard  Soils;" 
R.  S.  McBride,  manager,  Illinois  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  "Market- 
ing the  Fruit  Crop  in  19^9;"  and  V.  V.  Kelley,  extension  horticul- 
turist,University  of  Illinois,  "Some  Lessons  From  the  95^  Clean 
Apple  Club." 

A  panel  by  Dwight  Powell,  extension  horticulturist.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  S.  C.  Chandler,  Natural  History  Survey, 
on  "Pest  Control  and  Orchard  Management"  will  be  followed  by  commit- 
tee reports  and  election  of  officers  for  next  year. 

Marion,  Jefferson  and  Washington  counties  are  cooperating 

in  sponsoring  and  arranging  the  meeting,  said.  About  

growers  are  expected  to  attend  from  county. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Hybrid  Corn  Varieties  Adapted,  for  County  Given 

hybrid  corn  varieties  are  best  suited  to  county  for  1949, 

reports  Farm  Adviser  . 

These  recommendations  are  taken  from  Bulletin  531,  which 
announces  the  results  of  1948  field  tests  of  289  hybrids  made  by 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  agronomists.   The  seed  came  from  57 
hybrid  corn  companies,  individuals,  and  the  agricultural  experiment 
station. 

The  average  yield  for  all  hybrids  was  92  bushels  an  acre. 
This  is  31  bushels--50  percent--more  than  the  record  1948  state 
average  of  6I  bushels.   Tests  were  carried  out  on  five  fields  scat- 
tered widely  over  the  state. 

Highest  average  yield  was  produced  at  the  Galesburg  field 
with  111  bushels  an  acre.   The  Sullivan  field  ranked  next  with  107 
bushels,  followed  by  Sheldon,  105  bushels;  DeKalb,  68  bushels;  Dixon 
Springs  (bottomland),  65  bushels;  and  Dixon  Springs  (upland),  51 
bushels.   The  Alhambra  field  was  a  failure  as  a  result  of  black  cut- 
worm, rainy  weather  and  poor  drainage. 

The  1948  Illinois  corn  acreage  totaled  9,013,000  acres; 
99.5  percent  was  planted  to  hybrids,  an  all-time  high,  says  the  farm 
adviser. 

"A  three-year  average  is  a  better  indication  of  a  hybrid's 
performance  than  one  year's  results,"  the  farm  adviser  added.   "There 
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Hybrid  Corn  Varieties --add  1 

is  a  summary  of  three-year  averages  In  Bulletin  531,  and  It  also 
tells  how  big  a  yield  difference  there  must  be  before  one  hybrid 
can  be  considered  better  than  another." 

Varieties  adapted  for  each  area  of  Illinois  as  shown  by 
the  three-year  averages  are: 

Northern  Illinois:  Crow  407,  Illinois  751,  Sieben  S-34o, 
Ferris  P-11,  Super  Crost  P-I38. 

West  North-Central;  Pioneer  336,  Schwenk  S-24,  PAG  I70, 
Ainsworth  X-21,  U.S.  I3, 

East  North-Central:  Keystone  38,  Bear  OK  88t,  U.S.  I3,  Ains- 
worth X-l^-A,  Illinois  21. 

South-Central:  Illinois  21,  Illinois  201,  National  125-1, 
PAG  612  {\I),    Crow  608. 

Southern;  Whisnand  917  '(W) ,  Illinois  200,  U.S.  I3,  Punk  G-80, 
Pioneer  332,  DeKalb  816,  Super  Crost  84o,  Illinois  784,  Crow  607, 
Pioneer  313B. 

Extreme  Southern:  Whisnand  917  (W),  Lowe  855  (W),  PAG  6l2  (W), 
Whisnand  905  (W),  U.S.  I3. 

The  following  additional  hybrids  ranked  high  in  1945-47, 
but  were  not  tested  in  1948  because  of  the  large  number  of  entries.  • 
The  five  highest  yielding  "proven  hybrids"  for  four  areas  are: 

Northern;  Purr  67A ,  Sieben  S-450,  Doubet  D-1,  Nichols  5A, 
DeKalb  609"I 

West  North-Central:  Pioneer  339,  Pioneer  304,  Doubet  D-72, 
Kelly  K-374,  Holmes  Utility  39. 

East  North-Central;  Pioneer  313B,  Pioneer  304,  Morton  M-380, 
Prey  644,  Pioneer  332. 

South-Central;  Doubet  D-4l,  Bear  OK-40,  Producers  IO50, 
Pioneer  313B,  Crow  bOT7 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Birdsf oot  Trefoil  Has  Many  Advantages  for  Pastures 


county  farmers  are  missing  a  good  bet  if  they 


don't  consider  birdsfoot  trefoil  for  pasture,  bay,  or  seed  this 
year^  says  Farm  Adviser . 

This  new  long-lived  perennial  legume  will  grow  anywhere 
in  Illinois,  but  is  best  suited  to  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  the  state.   It  does  well  on  soils  of  low  fertility  and,  when 
well  established,  it  withstands  drought. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  also  has  these  advantages  over  alfalfa 
or  Ladino  clover:  It  grows  well  for  many  years  even  though  closely 
grazed,  it  is  more  tolerant  of  soil  acidity,  and  it  produces  good 
yields  in  weather  that  has  proved  hazardous  for  alfalfa  and  Ladino. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  the  only  one  of  four  legumes  planted 
on  Clarence  soil  in  Livingston  county  in  19^2  which  still  survives, 
the  farm  adviser  pointed  out.  Not  only  has  it  survived  close  graz- 
ing, but  the  original  plot  has  spread  over  nearby  plots.   During 
1956,  dry  matter  yields  exceeded  5^000  pounds  an  acre. 

At  Urbana,  seedings  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  with  orchard 
grass  in  the  fall  of  19^^  yielded  more  than  5,000  pounds  of  dry 
matter  an  acre  each  year.   In  19^6,  sheep  pastured  on  these  plots 
gained  192  pounds  for  each  acre  of  pasture  during  a  three -month  per- 
iod.  The  feed  value  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  alfalfa,  except  that  it  contains  only  about  half  as  much  calcium. 

The  only  drawbacks  seem  to  be  that  birdsfoot  trefoil  does 
not  compete  well  with  grasses  and  therefore  is  slow  to  become  estab- 
lished on  fertile  soils.   Cost  of  seed  is  also  high. 

The  best  use  for  birdsfoot  trefoil  seems  to  be  for  pasture, 

stated.   Spring  seedings  give  the  best  results  at  the 

rate  of  six  pounds  per  acre.   The  seed  must  be  inoculated  with  a 
special  bacterial  culture.   Inoculations  used  for  other  legumes  are 
not  effective,  and  seeding  made  without  the  special  inoculation  have 
failed. 

You'll  get  the  best  results  by  seeding  birdsfoot  trefoil 
with  perennial  grasses,  the  farm  adviser  notes.   For  new  pastures 
the  seedbed  should  be  fine  and  firm.   The  legume  will  grow  on  un- 
treated soils  of  low  fertility,  but  it  responds  well  to  limestone 
and  phosphate. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Purebred  Dairy  Calf  Sale  for  k-E,   FFA  February  26 


A  real  opportunity  for 


county  4-H  and  FFA  mem- 


bers to  get  a  purebred  calf  for  their  dairy  projects  this  year  will 
be  available  on  Saturday,  February  26,  according  to  Farm  Adviser 


On  that  date  a  purebred  calf  sale  will  be  held  at  the 
Stock  Pavilion  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  Illinois,  by 
the  newly  formed  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  association. 

Only  4-H  and  FFA  members  will  be  allowed  to  bid  on  the 

calves,  said.  About  boys  from  county  are 

planning  to  attend  the  sale. 

There  will  be  an  exceptionally  fine  group  of  calves  lined 
up  to  choose  from,  said  C.  S.  Rhode,  extension  dairyman.  University 
of  Illinois.   "We  will  have  about  100  calves  from  purebred  herds  all 
over  the  state.   They  will  be  evenly  divided  among  all  five  dairy 
breeds  and  will  be  from  four  to  eight  months  old . " 

This  is  the  first  time  such  a  state-wide  purebred  dairy 
calf  sale  has  been  held,  although  the  need  has  been  felt  for  a  long 
time,  Rhode  added.   It  is  a  credit  to  the  purebred  dairy  associa- 
tions of  Illinois  that  they  joined  forces  to  sponsor  this  over-all 
sale  to  make  the  best  dairy  calves  available  for  the  4-H  and  FFA 
projects  this  year,  he  said.  Breed  purebred  sales  have  been  held 
before,  but  not  one  that  included  all  breeds. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  All  Farm  AdvTsers,  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


National  4-H  Club  Week  Set  for  March  5-13 


county  rural  young  people  who  are  eligible 


but  not  yet  members  of  4-H  Clubs  will  get  a  special  appeal  from 
4-H'ers  from  March  5  to  13  to  join  the  ranks. 

That  time  has  been  named  this  year  as  National  4-H  Club 

Week,  according  to ,  farm  (home)  adviser.   It 

is  the  time  set  aside  during  the  year's  activities  to  introduce  4-H 

Club  work  to  all  the  young  people  of  county  and  their 

parents  as  well. 

There  were  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4-H 


Clubs  in  this  county  last  year, 


said.   In  order  to  meet 


its  share  of  the  55,000  membership  goal  all  over  the  state  this 

year,  the  county  will  need  to  sign  up  at  least  new  members. 

There  are  approximately 


boys  and  girls  in 


county  who 


are  eligible  to  take  part  in  k-E   Club  work  but  who  do  not  belong. 

The  goal  of  the  membership  drive  is  to  have  as  many  of  this  group 

as  possible  enroll. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  connection  with  organizing 
4-H  Clubs  is  getting  local  leaders,"  pointed  out.   "Sev- 
eral sections  of  this  county  do  not  yet  have  4-H  Clubs,  and  we  are 
asking  for  volunteer  leaders  to  help  these  areas  organize  for  this 
year's  program  of  activity  and  projects. 

"The  requirements  for  starting  a  new  club  are  a  local 
volunteer  leader  and  at  least  five  or  six  boys  or  girls  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  21.  All  young  farm  people  in  that  age  group  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  belong  to  a  4-H  Club." 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urba  na  J  II 1 ino  i  s 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Music  and  Drama  Festival  Ratings  Announced 


county's  entry,  ,  was 


rated  in  the  Music  and  Drama  Festival  held  during  Farm  and 

Home  Week  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Farm  Adviser  

reported  today. 

Those  participating  from  county  included  (give 

names  of  singers,  actors,  musicians,  helpers,  and  others.   If  your 

entry  was  a  play  or  drama,  give  name  of  each  character  and  tell  who 

played  that  part.) 

This  group  played  before  almost  2,000  persons  in  the  Audi- 
torium.  The  Music  and  Drama  Festival  is  one  of  the  traditional  en- 
tertainment highlights  of  Farm  and  Home  Week.   (Add  here  your  own 
comments  on  the  performance  of  your  county's  group.) 

Seven  of  the  13  ratings  were  judged  "A,"  according  to  E.  H. 
"Duke"  Regnier,  rural  recreation  specialist,  agricultural  extension 
service. 

"This  was  one  of  the  best  festivals  we've  seen  since  the 
war,"  Regnier  remarked,  "both  for  plays  and  for  music.  We  had  the 
largest  number  of  counties  participating  since  the  war,  and  about 
300  persons  from  all  over  the  state  took  part." 

Music  judges  were  J.  Paul  Painter,  director  of  music  ex- 
tension. University  of  Illinois,  and  Hagin  Harper,  musician,  both 
of  Urbana.  Archibald  McLeod,  director  of  student  productions.  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  rated  the  plays. 

(You  may  want  to  give  present  plans  for  your  county's  par- 
ticipation in  next  year's  music  and  drama  festival  here.) 

The  ratings:   McDonough  county  instrumental  ensemble  -  B. 

Ogle  county  male  quartet  -  B. 

Perry  county  rural  youth  trio  -  A. 

Will  county  rural  youth  one-act  play  -  A  minus 

Menard  county  Girl  Scout  octette  -  A. 

McDonough  county  4-H  duet  -  A. 

McDonough  county  4-H  quartet  -  B. 

Henry  county  mixed  quartet  -  B. 

Menard  county  one-act  play  -  A. 

Kendall  county  4-H  girls'  double  trio  -  A. 

Washington  county  rural  youth  duet  -  A. 

Brown  county  male  quartet  -  B. 

Madison  county  one-act  play  -  B  plus. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Approximately  4o  percent  of  the  farm  buildings  in  Illi- 
nois have  sheet -metal  roofs. 


*¥r^ 


Farm  machinery  now  in  winter  storage  should  be  checked  for 
needed  repairs. 

"Better  Living  for  a  Better  World"  is  the  19^9  theme  of 
National  4-H  Club  Week  to  be  observed  March  5-13. 

Estimates  are  that  30,000  4-H  Club  members  in  the  U.S.  in 
19^8  saved  two  million  gallons  of  tractor  fuel  through  proper  tractor 
maintenance  and  operation. 

*** 

Many  19^9  vegetable  seed  catalogs  will  tell  which  varieties 
are  choice  for  freezing,  canning,  home  gardens,  or  shipping. 

The  steel  boiler  industry  started  in  Illinois  in  1868  at 
Kewanee  is  today  the  site  of  the  largest  steel  boiler  enterprise 
in  the  world. 

Wire  recorders  are  being  used  on  some  poultry  farms  for 
trapnesting  purposes.   They  offer  recorded  proof  of  which  hens  are 
laying  and  which  are  lying. 

One  out  of  every  15  U.S.  families  is  dependent  on  milk 
for  a  livelihood. 

Hippocrates  recommended  milk  as  a  medicine  five  centuries 
before  Christ. 

Enough  milk  is  produced  annually  in  the  U.S.  to  fill  a 
river  3^000  miles  long,  4o  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep. 

"The  best  way  to  kill  time  is  to  work  it  to  death." 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  x'\griculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

To  All  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants: 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Counties  Plan  for  Observing  National  4-H  Club  Week 


Plans  in 


county  for  the  observance  of  National 


4-H  Club  Week  from  March  5-13  are  rapidly  taking  form^  according  to 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser  . 

Heading  the  list  of  attractions  is  


(Fill  in  here  your  local  plans  for  observing  the  veek. ) 


"Observance  of  National  4-H  Club  Week  will  focus  the  at- 
tention of  everyone  in county  on  the  accomplishments  of 

4-H 


the  

Clubs," 


4-H  boys  and  girls  already  members  of  our  

said.   "We  want  every  one  of  the  eligible 


rural  young  people  in  this  county  to  belong  to  a  4-H  Club  this  year. 

"All  4-H'ers  will  be  working  hard  to  enroll  new  members 
to  help  them  serve  their  community  and  their  country  in  the  best  way 
they  know  how.   This  week  will  give  them  all  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare their  program  for  the  rest  of  1949  in  the  most  effective  way, 
and  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  ideals  embodied  in  the  4-H  Club 
pledge . " 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University''  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  Advisers,  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants: 


Follow-Up  on  District  Conf6:?ence  for  Local  Loaders 

Leadership  training  was  the  topic  of  the  day  as  __^__^ 

(no.  ) 
local  4-H  Club  leaders  from  county  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties met  for  their  annual  conference  ___^ at  the 

(day,  date) 
building  in  . 

Local  leaders  from 


and  counties  attended  the  one -day  session. 


according  to  ,  county  farm  adviser. 

Those  present  from  county  included:  


Guest  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  Miss  Margueritte  Brlggs, 

family  relations  specialist  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 

talked  about  "Working  With  Young  People  and  Their  Parents."  A  group 

discussion  period  followed  which  gave  the  local  leaders  a  chance  to 

ask  questions. 

Highlight  of  the  conference  was  the  recognition  liincheon 

served  during  the  noon  hour  with  the  complini^nts  of  

.   (Add  here  details  of  your  own 

local  program. ) 

The  conference  was  one  of  19  district  4-H  local  leaders' 
meetings  being  held  throughout  the  state  by  members  of  the  state 
4"H  staff  to  present  the  program  material  for  19^9  and  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  local  leaders,  said. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  Advisers,  Home  Advisers  and 
All  Assistants 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Greetings  to  ^-H  Members  From  President  Truman 


"World  peace  Is  the  main  goal  and  the  most  cherished  hope 
of  this  nation/'  President  Harry  S.  Truman  said  In  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  4-H  youth  of  America  on  the  eve  of  National  4-H  Club 
Week,  March  5-13. 

"Peace  is  something  as  intangible  as  the  minds  and  souls 
of  men  and  women.  When  you  mold  and  develop  your  minds  and  souls 
for  good  citizenship  and  useful  living,  as  you  are  doing  in  4-H  Club 
work,  you  are  makers  of  the  peace/'  the  President  asserted. 

"As  one  who  helped  organize  one  of  the  first  4-H  Clubs 
in  my  state,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  theme  for  this  year,  'Better 
Living  for  a  Better  World.'   May  that  theme  become  increasingly  sig- 
nificant during  your  4-H  Club  Week,  March  5-13,  and  throughout  the 
year. 

"The  things  you  grow  and  the  jobs  you  do  in  'learning  by 
doing'  all  add  up  to  more  skilled  farmers,  better  homemakers,  more 
useful  citizens,  and  more  able  leaders.  These,  in  brief,  are  what 
make  for  better  living  and  a  better  world." 

The  President's  message  annually  sets  the  stage  for  Nation' 

al  4-H  Club  Week,  says ,  (assistant)  farm 

adviser  in county.   The  week  of  March  5-13  l^as  been  set 

aside  this  year  as  a  special  time  in  which  to  recognize  America's 

1,800,000  4-H  boys  and  girls.   Special  events  are  being  planned  for 

county,  said, 
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Prom  Extension  Service' 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Ground,  Airplane  Sprayers  Form  Own  Organizations 

(No  announcement  of  these  officers  has  been  made  to  week- 
lies or  dailies.   It's  up  to  you  to  let  all  the  papers  in  your  county 
know  this  news.   If  no  officer  lives  in  your  county,  use  the  second 
suggested  story.  Either  one  is  a  good  opportunity  to  call  attention 
to  commercial  sprayers  in  your  county  who  will  play  an  important  part 
in  fly  control  and  other  spray  work  this  coming  season. ) 

,  __, ,  has  been  elected 

( name )         (address)  ( office) 

in  the  newly -formed ,  Farm  Adviser 

(name  of  organization) 
announced  today. 


(Insert  here  names  of  other  officers  if  you  want  to.) 
Separate  organizations  for  ground  and  airplane  sprayers 
were  formed  at  the  recent  Commercial  Spray  Operators'  short  course 
at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   Each  group  and  individuals, 
also,  will  receive  the  latest  spray  recommendations  from  the  College 
and  State  Natural  History  Survey  during  the  summer  to  enable  them 
to  do  a  better  spraying  job.  Leaders  of  each  association  will  meet 
separately  to  draw  up  their  own  constitution  and  by-laws  for  adoption 
at  a  later  meeting. 

(Add  here  your  comments  or  other  information  on  the  work 
commercial  ground  or  airplane  sprayers  did  in  your  county  last  sea- 
son. ) 


•}t*****-)H«-** 


OR  this  version: 


county  commercial  ground  or  airplane  sprayers 


may  join  one  of  two  newly  formed  organizations  to  promote  better 
spraying,  says  Farm  Adviser . 
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Ground,  Airplane  Sprayers  Form  Ovm  Organlzation3--page  2 

The  two  groups  are  the  Illinois  Commercial  Ground  Spray 
Operators'  association  and  the  Illinois  Association  of  Aerial  Appli- 
cators. Both  were  organized  at  the  recent  Commercial  Spray  Operators 
short  course  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  Leaders  of  the 
two  organizations  will  meet  separately  to  draw  up  their  own  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  for  adoption  at  a  later  meeting. 

(Insert  here  whatever  names  of  officers  for  both  groups 
you  wish  to  use. ) 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  State  Natural  History  Survey 
will  furnish  latest  spray  recommendations  to  both  groups  during  the 
summer,  as  well  as  to  individuals, in  order  to  help  sprayers  do  a 
better  job, 

(Add  here  brief  description  of  work  done  by  commercial 
sprayers  in  your  county  last  year.) 

Officers  for  each  group  are: 

Illinois  Commercial  Ground  Spray  Operators'  Association: 

Chairman:  Earl  Davies,  Gardner  (Grundy  co-unty) 
Secretary:  Robert  Kirlcpatrick,  Princeton  (Bureau 

county) 
Policy  committee: 

J.  A.  Garland,  Dixon  (Lee  county) 
Charles  Turner,  Mattoon  (Coles  county) 
James  Eilers,  Petersburg  (Menard  county) 

Illinois  Association  of  Aerial  Applicators: 

President:  Virgil  Helgen,  Decatur  (Macon  county) 
Sec.-Treas.:  Don  Brummet,  Vandalia  (Fayette  county) 
Advisory  committee: 

Don  Rickard,  Princeton  (Bureau  co'onty) 
Jim  Baird,  Carthage  (Hancock  county) 
Earl  Taynor,  Champaign  (Champaign  county) 
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H'rom  Extension  Service 
Jnlverslty  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Jrbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 
Illinois  has  625,000  acres  of  swamp  land. 

Forty-two  states  now  have  artificial  dairy  breeding  as- 
jociations . 

*** 

Rye  as  a  field  crop  was  first  grown  in  America  in  New 
England  in  IbhQ, 

A  bushel  of  wheat  yields  about  h2.6   pounds  of  flour  and 
ibout  17.4  pounds  of  mill  feeds. 

The  1948  Illinois  broomcorn  crop  produced  630  pounds  an 
Lcre,  the  third  highest  yield  on  record. 

Wheat  yields  averaged  17.6  bushels  an  acre  for  1941-48 
jompared  with  I3.8  bushels  for  the  period  l880-1940. 

The  U.  S.  is  losing  200  farms  of  4o  acres  eaoh--8,000  acres- 
L  day  through  erosion,  it  is  estimated. 

European  food  production  is  only  3  percent  below  the  prewar 
'Igure^.  but  population  growth  has  added  about  10  percent  more  mouths 
:o  feed. 

Milk,  after  being  drawn,  should  be  cooled  in  winter  just 
Ls  in  warm  summer  weather.   Prompt  cooling  to  50  degrees  or  below 
)revents  growth  of  bacteria. 

Production  of  the  24  important  seeds  used  mainly  for  hay, 
pastures,  lawns,  and  winter  cover  was  reported  down  8  percent  in  1948 
'rom  the  year  before . 

Who  gets  the  dough  from  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread?  Sur- 
veys show  that  of  the  retail  price  at  l4.5  cents,  the  farmer  received 
)  cents,  the  miller  .8,  and  the  baker  and  retailer  9.7,  leaving  1 
;ent  to  be  divided  among  elevators,  transportation  and  other  agencies. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Good  Sod  Waterways  May  Save  Your  Farm 

If  you  have  a  good  sod  waterway,  spring  rains  will  drip  off 
your  sloping  acres  instead  of  dashing  down  the  slope  like  a  galloping 
ghost. 

Farm  Adviser  has  observed  that  natural  drain- 

ageways  seeded  down  to  a  good  grass  or  legume  mixture  slow  down  the 

water  as  it  runs  off  the  low  hills  of county.  Without 

protection  of  sod  waterways,  the  rains--faster  than  the  drip  of 
water  that  wears  away  the  rock- -takes  the  best  part  of  the  soil  on 
the  slopes  quickly  into  the  roadside  ditches. 

"Grass  waterways  are  easy  to  build,  but  they  often  call  for 
a  lot  of  persistence  until  the  plants  are  firmly  started,"  he  said. 
"It  is  up  to  you  to  choose  between  'grass  or  gullies'. 

"Grass  on  these  slopes  may  save  your  farm.  Gullies  may 
keep  you  from  ever  getting  the  farm  on  a  business  basis  and  making 

it  pay. " 

The  big  job  is  to  slow  down  that  run-off,  according  to  the 
adviser.   It  may  mean  hard  work  in  many  cases,  blading  in  the  gullies 
that  have  already  been  formed,  making  the  drainageway  wide  enough, 
and  getting  a  good  seedbed  started. 

On  some  sloping  fields,  erosion  can  be  controlled  by  soil 
treatment  and  a  rotation  that  includes  plenty  of  soil-building  le- 
gumes and  grasses.   Steeper  slopes  are  best  kept  in  alfalfa-grass 
mixtures  most  of  the  time  or  in  permanent  bluegrass.   If  these  do 
not  do  the  job,  then  you  may  have  to  use  terraces,  contours,  or  strip 
cropping. 

This  year  county  farmers  may  earn  payments 

under  the  agricultural  conservation  program  for  shaping,  preparing 
seedbed,  seeding,  moving  earth,  and  for  construction  work  in  estab- 
lishing sod  waterways.   Payments  will  be  made  after  the  work  has  been 
completed  and  approved. 

You  may  obtain  more  information  on  waterways  from  circulars 
available  from  the  county  farm  adviser  or  the  district  soil  conser- 
vationist. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  Advisers,  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Agriculture  Secretary  Brannan  Greets  4-H  Members 


Best  wishes  were  extended  to  all  4-H  Club  members  and 
their  leaders  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan  on 
the  occasion  of  National  4-H  Club  Week  from  March  5-13. 

"I  hope  this  year  may  bring  you  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
complishing a  high  portion  of  what  you  set  out  to  do,"  Secretary 
Brannan  said  in  his  message.   "And  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  stimulating  theme  you  have  chosen  for  this  year  -'Better  Living 
for  a  Better  World' . 

"4-H  Club  work  has  always  meant  better  living  to  the  young 
people  who  took  part  in  it,  to  their  families  and  their  communities," 
the  Secretary  added.   "It  has  meant  better  living  in  the  way  of  bet- 
ter food  because  the  club  members  learned  what  to  grow  and  how  to 
prepare  it.  Better  living  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  culture  because 
the  boys  or  girls  in  the  family  took  an  interest  in  improving  the 
home . 

"Many  a  community  enjoys  more  of  the  good  things  of  life 
because,  10  years  or  so  ago,  the  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  brought  in 
better  livestock.   I  sincerely  believe  we  have  a  better  rural  Amer- 
ica today  because  of  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  4-H  Club  work." 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  Advisers,  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants 


FOR  UVUVEDIATE  RELEASE 


Joining  a  4-H  Club  Is  Easy,  Says 


Any 


county  boy  or  girl  can  become  a  4-H  Club 


member  simply  by  filling  out  an  enrollment  card,  

county  farm  (home)  adviser  says. 

These  cards  may  be  obtained  from  any  local  4-H  Club  leader 

or  from  the  county  farm  or  home  adviser  or  their  assistants,  

pointed  out.  Age  limits  of  4-H  Club  members  are  from 


10  to  21  years. 

After  the  card  has  been  filled  out  and  turned  in,  new  mem- 
bers should  then  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  the  4-H  Club  and  se- 
lect a  project  to  be  carried  during  the  year.  This  project  is  the 
basis  of  the  "learn  by  doing"  method  of  teaching  good  farming  and 

homemaking  practices  of  the  4-H  organization,  

said . 

Homemaking  projects  for  the  girls  in  club  work  include 


4-H  Club  boys  also  have  a  choice  of  one  or  more  of  the 
several  approved  agricultural  projects.  These  include  


Since  taking  part  in  the  activities  of  the  local  club  is 
such  a  valuable  part  of  4-H  membership,  the  boys  and  girls  are  re- 
quired to  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  their  group.  Members  are 
also  required  to  start  their  projects  at  times  designated  in  the 

project  rules  and  regulations,  said. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  Advisers,  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELFJISE 


4-H  Clubs  Seek  Membership  of 


in 


County 


An  increase  in  membership  in  the  4-H  Clubs  of  

county  to  for  19^9  is  the  goal  toward  which  all  present  mem- 
bers are  working,  says ,  county  farm  (home) 

adviser. 

This  membership  drive  is  one  way  in  which  4-H'ers  are 
helping  observe  National  4-H  Club  Week,  which  will  start  March  5, 

pointed  out.  Membership  goal  for  the  entire  state 

has  been  set  at  55,000  this  year,  an  increase  of  about  5,000  members. 

Agricultural  4-H  Clubs  now  organized  in  

county,  the  townships  served  by  the  clubs,  and  the  local  club  leaders 
include 


Names  of  the  home  economics  clubs,  townships,  and  their 
local  leaders  are 


All  county  young  people  between  the  ages  of  10 

and  21  years  who  are  interested  in  joining  and  taking  part  in  4-H 
Club  activities  should  contact  any  of  the  local  leaders  or  inquire 
at . 

Projects  for  this  year  in  which  prospective  agricultural 
members  may  still  enroll,  and  the  final  starting  date  of  each,  are 


Home  economics  projects  are 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
in  Landscape  Improvement  Project 

(Advance  story  on  first  meeting  of  Project  48l) 


Project  to  Give  Farmers  More  Attractive  Homes 

Farm  families  of  county  can  make  their  home 

grounds  more  attractive  and  their  farmsteads  more  convenient  through 
the  three-year  landscaping  project  of  the  Extension  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

This  project  will  be  introduced  to  local  farmers  and  their 
families  at  a  general  meeting  at  the  building  in  


on starting  at  o'clock,  according  to  Farm 

Adviser  and  Home  Adviser 


Both  the  farm  bureau  and  the  home  bureau  are  cooperating  in  sponsor- 
ing the  project  here,  they  said. 

Interest  in  landscaping  farm  homes  has  been  increasing 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  the  farm  and  home  advisers  point  out.   Con- 
sequently, they  expect  the  project  to  be  popular. 

H.  ¥.  Gilbert,  extension  specialist  in  landscape  gardening 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  be  in 
3harge  of  the  three -year  plan.  He  will  be  present  to  lead  the  dis- 
sussion  at  this  first  meeting  and  will  talk  about  "What  Goes  Into 
ihe  Landscape."  The  general  public  is  invited,  and  the  material  dis- 
cussed will  be  of  special  interest  to  rural  men  and  women.  Rural  Youth, 
^-H  leaders  and  members,  and  nurserymen. 
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Project  to  Give  Farmers  More  Attractive  Homes--add  1 

Gilbert  will  discuss  fundamentals  of  landscaping,  trans- 
planting trees  and  shrubs,  and  making  a  landscape  plan,  and  will  sug- 
gest  Improvements  for  farmsteads  and  home  grounds. 

He  will  also  show  the  audience  how  to  appreciate  land- 
scaping and  the  arrangement  and  relationship  of  land  use  areas  within 
a  farmstead  or  home  grounds,  the  use  and  arrangement  of  materials, 
and  the  cultural  methods  of  developing  a  good  landscape  plan.  He 
will  use  natural  colored  slides  of  attractive  farm  homes  to  illus- 
trate his  talk. 

About  five  or  ten  farm  families  who  will  cooperate  in  the 
long-time  improvement  plan  will  be  selected  at  the  meeting  by  Gilbert. 
He  will  visit  the  county  later  this  year  to  help  these  cooperators 
with  their  plans  and  conduct  demonstration  tours  as  the  program  devel- 
ops. 

Since  the  farm  and  farmstead  is  a  family  proposition,  Gil- 
bert urges  that  all  the  younger  members  come  along  with  mother  and  dad 
' to  the  meeting, 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Exclusive  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
in  Landscape  Project  Counties 

(Follow-up  story  on  first  meeting  of  Project  481) 


County  Farmers  Start  Landscape  Project 


farmers  and  their  families  have  agreed  to  take  the 


lead  in  making  county  more  beautiful  by  landscaping  their 

grounds  and  farmsteads. 

This  agreement  was  made  last  night  at  the  first  meeting  in 
this  county  to  start  the  three-year  farm  landscaping  project  of  the 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Illinois. 

Signing  the  agreement  as  cooperators  in  the  long-time  plan 
to  improve  their  farm  landscape  were  


This  kick-off  meeting  of  the  project  attracted  a  crowd  of 
interested  farmers  and  their  families,  according  to  Farm  Adviser 

and  Home  Adviser  .  The 


farm  bureau  and  the  home  bureau  are  cooperating  in  sponsoring  the 

project  in  county. 

The  audience  heard  H.  W.  Gilbert,  extension  specialist  in 
landscape  gardening  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  discuss  the  project 

before  he  selected  the  cooperators.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the 

three -year  plan. 

"Landscaping  the  farm  home  as  part  of  a  county-wide  program 
I  means  improving  the  homestead  for  greatest  use,  beauty  and  enjoyment," 
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County  Farmers  Start  Landscape  Pro ject--add  1 


Gilbert  told  the  gathering.   "This  is  impossible  to  achieve  by  follow- 
ing the  fundamental  rules  of  good,  simple  design  and  selecting  plants 
which  will  grow  well  in  the  locality  and  provide  the  desired  beauty 
with  the  minimum  of  attention  after  planting." 

For  example,  he  pointed  out  such  conspicuous  objects  as 
.flower  beds  of  unharmonious  design  planted  in  the  center  of  a  lawn 
I ' that  is  otherwise  in  good  taste.   These  are  not  appropriate  to  the 
informal  landscape  characteristics  of  Illinois  farmsteads,  he  said. 

Because  most  farm  families  cannot  take  the  time  to  finish 
a  landscape  plan  in  one  season  and  because  the  project  can  be  of 

:i  lasting  value  and  enjoyment.  Farm  Adviser  and  Home  Adviser 

have  prepared  the  three -year  program.  They  say  that  the 


most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  if  a  definite  plan  based  on 

accurate  measurements  of  existing  conditions  and  all  future  improve- 

'ments  is  drawn  up  on  paper. 

Cleanliness  and  order  are  the  first  two  requirements  of  a 
good  landscape  plan,  Gilbert  pointed  out.   Then  in  many  cases  farmers 
will  discover  that  land  use  areas  in  the  farmstead,  such  as  the  poul- 
try yard,  garden  locations,  driveways,  and  service  areas,  may  need 
rearranging  to  get  the  best  long-time  solution.  Fences  may  need 
Ich^nging,  too,  and  can  often  be  eliminated,  not  only  for  attractive- 
ness, but  also  for  better  use. 

Trees  and  the  lawn  are  the  most  important  plants  in  home 
landscaping,  Gilbert  believes.  Trees  should  shade,  enframe  and  give 
background  to  the  dwelling  and  should  offer  wind  protection  where 
needed.  The  kind  and  type  of  tree  to  use  depends  on  local  conditions, 
the  size  and  arrangement  of  buildings  and  their  architectural- features . 
Any  family  will  benefit  from  a  shade  tree  southwest  of  the  house. 

Good,  hardy  shade  trees  in  common  use  are  hackberry,  red  oak, 
pin  oak,  sugar  maple,  and  thornless  honey  locust.  Good  trees  will 
increase  the  value  of  a  property  every  year,  he  said.  Also,  the  pre- 
servation of  good  trees  in  fencerows  and  some  pastures  and  the  protec- 
ition  of  natural  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs  along  country  roads 
[should  be  practiced  in  a  county  rural  landscape  program. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Nearly  30  diseases  are  known  to  attack  soybeans  in  the  U.S. 

**^ 

Agricultural  seeds  were  first  sold  commercially  in  the  U.S. 
about  17^7. 

Proper  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  brooder  houses  before 
housing  baby  chicks  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

More  than  half  of  the  farm  land  in  the  country  is  in  farms 
of  500  acres  or  more,  compared  with  only  a  third  in  1920. 

Sunflower- seed  oil  dries  more  slowly  than  soybean  oil  and 
is  said  to  be  of  high  quality  for  use  as  a  salad  oil. 

*^* 

Farms  over  1,000  acres  in  the  U.S.  account  for  4o  percent 
of  the  farm  land  compared  with  less  than  a  fourth  25  years  ago. 

A  good  supply  of  humus  and  a  granular  soil  structure  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  a  soil  to  hold  water  and  yet  permit  excess 
■water  to  drain  away  freely. 

Crop  production  last  year  (19^8)  was  15  percent  greater  than 
in  19^7  and  37  percent  greater  than  in  the  predrought  period  from  1923 
to  1932. 


Seed  corn  can  be  carried  over  for  many  years  with  most  of 
its  original  vitality  by  drying  it  to  5  to  8  percent  moisture  and 
;|  storing  it  in  air-tight  containers  at  a  uniform  low  temperature. 

Where  corn  was  grown  three  years  in  succession  on  a  9  per- 
cent slope,  37,320  pounds  of  soil  an  acre  was  lost  annually.  Prom  a 
bluegrass  sod,  the  annual  loss  was  only  120  pounds  an  acre. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  All  Farm  Advisers 


FOR  RELEASE  WHEN  APPROPRIATE 


Time  for  Home  Orchardists  to  Prune  Fruit  Trees 


The  \farm,  sunny  days  of  spring  will  soon  be  here,  so  get 
into  your  orchards  and  prune  your  fruit  trees  before  the  sap  starts 
running,  says ,  county  farm  adviser  . 

Not  only  will  pruning  improve  the  run-down  appearance  of 

many  orchards,  said,  but  it  will  later  make  spraying  lots 

easier  and  more  efficient  and  increase  yields  by  giving  the  growing 

fruit  more  sunlight  and  air. 

Be  careful  not  to  prune  too  heavily,  he  warned,  because 
heavy  pruning  delays  bearing  and  stunts  tree  growth.   Cherry  trees 
need  only  the  crossing  branches  cut  out.   Pears  and  younger  apple 
trees  also  should  be  lightly  pruned.   Peach  trees  need  a  little  heav- 
ier pruning  than  apple  trees. 

Apple  trees  can  become  so  thick  that  they  produce  only  small, 
poorly  colored  fruit.   It  is  hard  to  control  insects  and  disease  when 
the  trees  are  in  such  condition,  because  the  spray  cannot  get  through, 
especially  when  the  spraying  is  done  with  hand  equipment.   Such  trees 
should  be  pruned  severely . 

Some  pruning  hints  which  will  be  effective  in  your  orchard, 
said,  include: 


I         1.   Cut  out  drooping  limbs  rising  from  the  framework  branches 
'on  the  inside  of  the  lower  third  of  the  tree. 

?.   Remove  outside  branches  that  will  lie  on  the  ground  at 
harvest  time. 

I         3 •  Give  the  entire  head  of  the  tree  a  general  thinning  out 
Iby  removing  some  of  the  larger  branches,  if  necessary,  and  thinning  out 
|the  laterals  on  the  remaining  branches. 

I         4.   Remove  branches  near  the  center  that  yill  be  difficult 
Ito  reach  with  the  spray. 

I         5.  Lower  the  tops  of  very  tall,  trees  by  cutting  back  the 
[terminals  to  more  or  less  horizontal  laterals. 

6.   Remove  water  sprouts  with  a  saw. 

When  a  tree  is  properly  pruned,  he  added,  you  should  be 
able  to  see  some  sky  through  the  top  when  the  foliage  is  on. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


National  Broadcast  Will  Feature  4-H  Leaders 


Mark  this  day  and  hour  on  your  calendar- -Monday,  March  7, 
at  10:30  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

That's  the  time  when  Ted  Malone,   radio' s  'btory teller, " 
will  feature  volunteer  4-H  leaders  on  the  4-H  Club  radio  program  he 
is  presenting  as  a  special  event  for  National  4-H  Club  Week,  accord- 
ing to ,  county  farm  (home)  adviser 

(youth  assistant). 

The  program  will  be  broadcast  over  209  stations  of  the 

'American  Broadcasting  Company  network,  says,  and  you  will 

!be  able  to  find  the  spot  at  your  local  station  carrying  the  ABC  pro- 


; grams .   In 


county  it  will  be 


In  addition  to  the  special  radio  program,  a  section  of  the 
Westinghouse  magazine,  "Best  Years,"  will  be  dedicated  to  the  volun- 
teer 4-H  Club  leaders  of  America,  in  which  a  recognition  award  will  be 
given  to  the  senior  leader  in  each  state. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Stevenson  of  Orion,  Henry  county,  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  Illinois  representative  to  receive  this  award,  

said.   She  has  been  a  home  economics  4-H  Club  leader  in  her  home  coun- 
ty for  25  years  and  received  the  emerald  clover  award  last  fall  at  a 
: recognition  dinner. 

Typifying  the  self-sacrificing  individual  who  has  given  much 
of  his  time  and  effort  to  making  4-H  Club  work  so  successful  in  Illi- 
nois and  all  over  the  country,  Mrs.  Stevenson's  story  is  one  of  hard 
work  and  intense  interest  in  club  vmrk  for  all  25  years. 

Organizing  the  Western  Willing  Workers  in  June  1924  with  30 
girls  who  wanted  to  "learn  by  doing,"  Mrs.  Stevenson  has  had  193  dif- 
ferent girls  enrolled  in  579  projects  during  that  time.   In  1948  she 
had  27  girls  in  her  club,  all  of  whom  were  achievement  members.   Both 
of  her  own  daughters  also  spent  their  eligible  years  in  the  club  learn- 
ing to  cook  and  sew  under  her  careful  guidance. 

The  main  reason  she  has  stayed  with  the  group  so  long,  Mrs. 
Stevenson  says,  is  that  she  enjoys  working  with  girls  and  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction  from  seeing  the  progress  each  of 
her  club  members  has  made.   Finally,  she  says,  "I  think  I  have  learned 
more  than  the  girls  have." 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Acriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


County  4-H  Clubs  Expect  Big  Year  in  19^9 


4-H  Clubs  of 


county  are  going  "all  out"  to  make 


1949  an  even  bigger  year  than  19^8,  according  to  

farm  adviser  (home  adviser,  youth  assistant). 

"In  spite  of  the  fine  showing  we  made  last  year  in  our 
young  people's  projects  and  activities,"  he  said,  "we  are  going  to 
try  even  harder  this  year  to  do  better." 

Leading  the  long  list  of  activities  last  year  in  which  the 
: county  4-H  Clubs  participated  was 


They  also  took  part  in 


in 


County  judging  contests  among  agricultural  clubs  were  held 
projects,  and 


county  demonstrations  and  contests  were  held  for  both  home  economics 
and  agricultural  clubs. 

The  home  economics  clubs 


(activities ) 


Agricultural  clubs 


(activities  ) 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  All  Farm  Advisers 
and  Assistants 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


4-H,  F.F.A.  Boys  Buy  Purebred  Dairy  Calves 

I         4.H  and  F.F.A.  members  bought  87  purebred  heifer  calves 
at  the  first  purebred  dairy  calf  sale  at  the  livestock  pavilion  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  26. 


This  was  the  first  such  combined  sale  of  purebred  dairy 

calves  in  Illinois,  according  to  ,  

county  farm  adviser. 

Holstein,  Brown  Swiss,  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  breeds 
vere  represented,  and  each  breeder  was  allowed  to  consign  only  one 
calf  to  the  sale,  pointed  out. 

"It  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  club  boys  and  girls 
^to  get  a  topnotch  purebred  dairy  calf  for  their  projects  this  year," 
he  said,  "and  help  build  dairy  herds  and  dairy  production  in  Illinois. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  good,  purebred  dairy  stock  in  the  open  market." 


(List  here  any  boys  or  girls  in  your  county  who 


attended  the  sale  and  bought  calves.) 


The  sale,  which  attracted  a  crowd  of  more  than  1,000,  was 
sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association,  a  combined 
organization  of  all  the  five  major  dairy  associations  in  Illinois  which 
was  formed  only  six  months  ago.   Only  4-H  Club  or  F.F.A.  members  were 
eligible  to  purchase  the  calves,  and  they  are  pledged  to  carry  their 
purchases  in  club  or  F.F.A.  dairy  projects  this  year. 

Top  price  was  taken  by  Beu-Dell's  Lucille,  8-months-old 
Brown  Swiss  heifer,  which  sold  for  $460  to  Orville  E.  Stringfield, 
16,  4-H  and  F.F.A.  member  of  Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  county.   The 
total  amount  of  the  sale  was  nearly  $20, 000, and  the  average  calf 
brought  $226. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
;j  .  College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

To  All  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants 


FOR  RELEASE  AFTER  MARCH  5,  1"^^9 


Boys  and  Girls  Observe  National  Club  Week 

National  4-H  Club  Week,  March  5  to  13,  got  under  way  in 
county  with     


(activities) 


According  to 


county  farm 


(home)  adviser,  a  special  effort  is  being  made  this  year  to  enroll 
new  4-H  Club  members  and  leaders  during  National  Club  Week.   Member- 
ship goal  this  year  for  county  is  new  4-H'ers. 

"Vfe  are  using  various  methods  throughout  the  county  to  pub- 
licize 4-H  work  and  bring  in  new  members,"  said.  " 


(List  methods  and  events.) 


emphasized  that  in  such  ways  ^-H  Club  members  are 


working  toward  "Better  Living  for  a  Better  World,"  which  is  the  theme 

this  year  for  National  Club  Week.   Since  club  work  is  one  means  of 

building  better  citizens  and  working  for  better  living  conditions, 

;|  4-H'ers  consider  recruiting  campaigns  for  more  members  one  of  their 

most  important  functions. 
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From  Extension  Service 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


A   good  disease  control  program,  counted  as  part  of  the 
farmer's  production  cost,  vill  give  him  greater  profits  in  the  long 
run. 


*** 


If  nevly  cut  lumber  is  one  inch  or  less  thick,  at  least 
two  months  of  drying  will  be  necessary. 


*** 


About  one  million  standard  cords  of  fuel  wood  are  used 
each  year  in  Illinois. 


*** 


About  one -third  of  the  total  hours  of  work  on  a  farm  is 
given  over  to  work  in  the  fields. 


*^* 


Soil  management  of  a  farm  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of 
soil  that  makes  up  the  farm, 

*** 

Keep  milking  machines  in  first-class  condition,  and  use 
only  recommended  vacuum  and  pulsations. 

*** 

The  first  county  dairy  herd  testing  association  in  Illinois 
was  organized  in  McHenry  county  on  October  1,  1910. 

*** 

Clean  plowing  will  destroy  95  to  98  percent  of  the  corn 
borers  in  a  field. 

Cavities  in  fruit  trees  should  be  screened  or  plugged  as  a 
codling  moth  control  measure,  suggest  University  of  Illinois  horti- 
culturists, 

*** 

The  boiling  point  of  water  drops  one  degree  for  every  500 
feet  above  sea  level. 

*** 

Before  grain  is  delivered  to  the  elevator,  some  kind  of 
agreement  must  have  been  reached  by  the  buyer  and  seller. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Use  Farm  Tools  to  Make  Sod  Waterway 

You  don't  need  a  lot  of  heavy  machinery  to  build  sod  waterways, 

says  Farm  Adviser  .   True,  big  equipment  can  do  the 

Job  fast  and  easy,  but  plows,  discs  and  other  tools  you  now  have  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage. 

The  adviser  cited  a  recent  statement  of  Ben  Muirheid, 
University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer,  that  "99  out  of  100 
farmers  can  put  in  a  good  sod  waterway  without  relying  on  heavy 
machinery."  In  preparing  the  land  for  a  sod  waterway,  many  farmers 
make  the  channel  too  narrow,  the  adviser  noted.  Also,  too  many 
waterways,  made  without  competent  help,  are  built  deeper  than  needed. 

Wherever  possible,  the  waterway  project  should  be  tied  in 
with  other  erosion  control  practices,  such  as  contouring  or  terracing, 
that  might  go  along  with  or  soon  follow  the  seeding  of  the  grass. 

Farmers  have  until  April  1  to  enroll  in  the  19^9  agricultural 

conservation  program,  signing  worksheets  to  show  projects  they  propose 

to  use  this  year  to  earn  conservation  payments.   The  sod  waterway 

project  is  one  for  which  payments  may  be  earned.  A  member  of  the 
county  committee,  or  representative,  must  inspect  the  proposed  water- 
way before  work  starts.  No  payment  will  be  made  unless  the  waterway 
I  is  fully  completed.   Payment  will  not  be  made  for  a  sod  waterway 
established  before  19^9  unless  the  county  committee  decides  that  it 
is  necessary  to  tear  up  the  sod,  cultivate,  relevel,  and  establish 
a  new  sod  in  the  waterway. 

Whenever  limestone  and  fertilizer  are  needed  to  establish 
a  good  sod,  credit  for  those  materials  may  be  obtained  under  the 
regular  agricultural  conservation  program  practices. 
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From  Extension  Service 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Custom  Rates  Announced  for  Power  Machinery 

(See  rates  on  attached  supplementary  page.) 

Local  farmers  estimate  that  the  custom  rates  for  spring 

plowing  in  this  area  will  be  $ an  acre  compared  with  $ 


for  19^8,  reports  Farm  Adviser .  Farmers  say 

that  other  expected  custom  rates  for  power  machinery  show  little 
change  from  last  year. 

The  adviser  referred  to  a  report  on  custom  rates  issued  this 
week  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   It  gives 
farmers'  estimates  for  using  power-drawn  machinery  in  37  field  opera- 
tions. 

Other  rates  for  this  year  in  this  area  include:   (Insert 
here  rates  for  other  spring  work  in  your  county  as  taken  from  the 
report--with  the  red  cover.) 

Information  on  custom  rates  farmers  charged  or  paid  in  19^8 ^ 
and  those  they  expect  to  charge  or  pay  in  19^9,  was  obtained  from 
farmers  in  the  10  type -of -farming  areas  of  Illinois.  The  survey  re- 
port was  prepared  by  R.  H.  Wilcox,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural 
economist,  and  gives  farmers'  estimates  before  the  recent  break  in 
farm  prices. 

Farmers  who  helped  to  make  the  study  last  December  estimated 
the  charges  that  would  be  made  this  year.  They  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  actual  rates  this  year  would  be  governed  largely  by  what 
happens  to  farm  prices.   If  farm  prices  do  not  go  back  to  or  above 
the  December  19^8  figures,  actual  custom  rates  for  19^9  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  below  those  given  in  the  custom  rate  report. 

A  copy  of  the  report  is  available  at  the  office  of  the 
county  farm  adviser. 
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Supplementary  Information 
for  farm  adviser's  fill-in 
story  on  "Custom  Rates 
Announced  for  Power  Machinery" 


194« 

1949 

1948 

1949 

Area  1 
Spring  plowing 
Tandem  disking 

$3.65 
1.65 

$3.65 
1.65 

Area  5 
Spring  plowing 
Tandem  disking 

$2.80 
1.30 

JJ2.80 
1.25 

Area  2 
Spring  plowing 
Tandem  disking 

3.10 
1.20 

3.30 
1.20 

Area  6 
Spring  plowing 
Tandem  disking 

2.85 
1.25 

2.85 
1.25 

Area  3 
Spring  plowing 
Tandem  disking 

2.75 
1.05 

2.75 
1.05 

Area  7 
Spring  plowing 
Tandem  disking 

2.60 
1.25 

2.55 

1.25 

Area  4 
Spring  plowing 
Tandem  disking 

2.75 
1.20 

2.70 
1.20 

Area  8 
Spring  plowing 
Tandem  disking 

2.75 
1.20 

2.75 
1.20 

Area  4b 
Spring  plowing 
Tandem  disking 

2.35 
1.00 

2.35 
.95 

Area  9 
Spring  plowing 
Tandem  disking 

3.00 
1.30 

3.00 
1.30 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Minds,  like  parachutes,  function  only  when  they  are  open. 

The  hollyhock  vas  introduced  from  Syria  into  English  gar- 
dens in  1573. 

*** 

Newcastle  disease  of  poultry  was  first  reported  in  Illinois 
in  March  1946. 

Wool  production  in  the  U.S.  in  19^8  was  280  1/2  million 
pounds,  smallest  since  1923. 

New  studies  indicate  losses  of  1  to  2  percent  a  month  in 
grain  while  in  storage. 

*** 

Entomologists  estimate  crop  losses  due  to  insects  at 
$4,000,000,000  a  year. 

*** 

V/ool  production  of  3,535,000  pounds  in  Illinois  during  1948 
was  a  drop  of  6  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Legumes  are  an  important  family  of  plants,  comprising  over 
7,000  species  of  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs. 

In  every  ton  of  milk  sent  off  the  farm,  there  are  l4  to  I8 
pounds  of  minerals,  mostly  lime  and  phosphate. 

*** 

Farmers  constitute  about  one-fifth  of  our  people  and  re-  • 
ceive  from  5  to  10  percent  of  our  national  net  income. 

*** 

American  farmers  use  a  combined  capital  investment  of  arourxd 
103  billion  dollars,  more  than  the  combined  capital  structure  of  all 
major  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


Radio  Stations  Will  Broadcast  Special  Garden  Programs 


county  folks  have  bid  farevell  to  "Old  Man 


Winter"  once  again.  And  unlike  the  proverbial  young  man,  their  fan- 
cy seems  to  be  turning  to  thoughts  of  gardening. 

Farm  Adviser has  good  news  for  you 

folks  who  are  looking  for  some  good  gardening  tips.  He  reports  that 
several  radio  stations  in  Illinois  as  well  as  neighboring  states  are 
cooperating  again  this  year  to  bring  listeners  some  programs  of  time- 
ly garden  tips. 

The  programs  are  called  "The  Home  Garden  Clinic . "  And  the 
series  is  presented  by  Lee  Somers,  well-known  garden  authority  with 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  series  will  be  seasonal  aids  to  gardeners  to  help  them 
through  their  program  of  selecting  varieties,  planting,  fighting  in- 
sects and  disease,  and  harvesting.  The  home  vegetable  garden  will 
be  the  principal  subject--but  there  will  also  be  information  on 
grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  other  small  fruits.   Somers 
also  plans  to  include  information  on  lawns,  flowers,  shrubbery,  and 
other  phases  of  ornamental  horticulture. 

In  this  area  the  "Home  Garden  Clinic"  programs  may  be 
heard  over  the  following  stations:   (Cross  out  stations  not  heard  in 
your  area.   If  the  day  and  time  are  not  given  below,  you  may  want  to 
check  with  that  station  to  get  the  information  before  printing  this 
story.) 
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LOCATION 

STATION 
WHOW 

KG 

DAY 

TIME 

Dlinton 

Sffingham 

WCRA 

1090 

yiattoon 

WLBH 

1170 

aerrin 

WJPP 

13^0 

Sa  turday 

11:05-11:15 

Peoria 

¥MMJ 

1020 

Priday 

6:00-  6:15  a.m 

'/aukegan 

WKRS 

Preeport 

WPJS 

102.5  (Mgs) 

Wednesday 

11:30  a.m.  - 

:alro 

WKRO 

1490 

Saturday 

12:15  p.m. 

[Jape  Girardeau, Mo. 

KhYS 

Belleville 

WIBV 

1060 

Saturday 

10:45  a.m. 

Dlney 

WVLN 

740 

Saturday 

8:05  a.m. 

Paducah^Ky. 

WPAD 

1450 

Preeport 

WPRL 

1570 

Monday 

11:45  a.m. 

3t.  Louis, Mo. 

KPUO 

850 

Keokuk,  I  ov/a 

KOKX 

1310 

Saturday 

9:25  a.m. 

ruscola 

WDZ 

1050 

Vlt.  Carmel 

WVMC 

1360 

Saturday 

11:30  a.m. 

Darmi 

WROY 

1460 

Sunday 

7:15  a.m. 

*4oline 

WQUA 

1230 

Farm  Service  hour  Monday 
through  Saturday  6-7  a.m. 

U lint on, Iowa 

KROS 

1340 

Wednesday 

12  noon 

Darthage 

WCAZ 

1080 

:-Iannibal,Mo. 

KHMO 

rerre  Haute, Ind. 

WTHI 

l48o 

Tuesday 

11:45  a.m. 

larrisburg 

WKBQ 

1240 

Tuesday 

1:15  p.m. 

JaSalle 

WLPO 

1220 

Monday 

6:45  a.m. 

Peoria 

WWXL 

1580 

?uincy 

WGEM 

1440 

Tuesday 

6:35-7:00  a.m. 

DeKalb 

WT.RK 

1360 

Saturday 

11:00  a.m. 

Peoria 

WMBD 

5000 

Sa  turday 

11:30  a.m. 

Decatur 

WSOY 

1340 

Monday 

6:20  a.m. 

Chicago 

WBEZ 

Ilhicago 

WGN 

720 

Thursday 

5:25  a.m. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Windbreaks  Bring  Savings,  More  Comfort  to  Farmsteads 

ij         A  good  windbreak  can  save  you  money  and  make  winter  more 

comfortable  around  your  farmstead,  says  Farm  Adviser  

.  county  farmers  who  have  windbreaks  know  how 


true  this  statement  is. 

If  your  house  is  protected  by  a  windbreak,  it  is  more  com- 
fortable and  costs  less  to  heat,  the  adviser  noted.  Vfindbreak- 
protected  barns  and  sheds  are  warmer  in  winter  too  and  keep  more 
nearly  even  temperatures.  This  makes  it  easier  to  carry  livestock 
over  winter  in  good  condition. 

Then,  too,  the  quiet  air  to  the  leeward  of  windbreaks  adds 
to  the  comfort  of  men  working  around  the  feedlots  and  barns  and  women 

hanging  out  clothes,  added.  And  snow  in  the  shade  of 

trees  melts  more  slowly  in  the  spring,  and  the  moisture  is  saved  for 
gardens  and  small  fruit  trees  planted  near  by. 

Under  average  conditions,  evergreens  recommended  for  wind- 
breaks grow  about  1  foot  a  year  throughout  their  lives.  For  the 
first  20  years  some  trees  may  grow  as  much  as  3  feet  a  year. 

"In county,  with  almost  constant  northwest  winds 

blowing  throughout  the  winter  months,  there  is  a  serious  need  for 
more  windbreaks,"  declared. 

"Several  successful  windbreak  demonstrations  are  in  progress, 
while  others  will  be  held  this  spring." 

A  planting  demonstration  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 

( date) 

at  the   farm.  Anyone  who  is  interested  is  invited  to  attend. 

( name  j 

The  adviser  called  attention  to  a  revised  publication  on 
windbreaks  from  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  Natural  History  Survey.   It  is  Circular  38,  and  copies  are 
available  at  his  office  upon  request. 

The  farm  adviser's  office  also  has  information  on  where 
planting  stock  may  be  obtained  through  either  commercial  or  state- 
operated  nurseries. 

JRW'lk  ********** 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 
Parroving  is  the  most  critical  time  in  hog  production. 

Grass  waterways  are  established  to  help  control  erosion. 

It  takes  about  one  pound  of  feed  for  every  seven  eggs 
produced. 

Selection  is  necessary  for  all  improvement  in  plants  and 
animals . 

********** 

Good  rotations  are  found  on  all  farms  which  are  profitable 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

********** 

Oat  smut  alone  is  estimated  to  have  reduced  Illinois  oat 
yields  up  to  12  million  bushels  a  year. 

********** 

The  cell  is  the  basis  of  genetic  improvement,  since  each 
plant  and  animal  starts  its  life  as  a  single  cell. 

********** 

A  hen  with  only  about  2  ounces  of  mineral  matter  in  her 
body  deposits  about  4o  ounces  of  minerals  in  the  shells  when  she  lays 
200  eggs  a  year. 

********** 

The  waterway  should  be  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to  carry 
off  the  water  after  the  heaviest  rain,  and  it  should  be  shallow 
enough  for  mowing  and  crossing  with  farm  machinery. 

********** 

From  1900  to  194o,  the  annual  fertilizer  tonnage  increased 
by  less  than  5i  million  tons.   Prom  19^0  to  19^7,  there  was  a  fur- 
ther increase  of  more  than  8^  million  tons,  to  a  total  of  16,839,000 
tons  used. 


********** 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Dates  Given  for  Three  Sheep-Shearing  Schools 


county  young  men  who  are  interested  in  learning 


to  shear  sheep  can  attend  a  two-day  school  on  ___^ at 

(date) 

_______^ ,   announces  Farm  Adviser 

(place) 

The  schools  are  arranged  by  the  University  of  Illinois  ag- 
ricultural extension  service  and  an  equipment  manufacturer.  Enroll- 
ment is  limited  to  15  boys,  the  farm  adviser  said. 

"We're  looking  for  fairly  mature  boys  who  could  do  shear- 
ing, perhaps  on  a  custom  basis,  when  they  finish  the  school,"  


said.   "We'll  also  accept  older  4-H  and  FFA  boys  who  hope  to  compete 
in  state  and  national  shearing  contests." 

E.  S.  Bartlett,  former  champion  professional  sheep  shearer, 
will  conduct  the  schools,  reports  the  farm  adviser.   He  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Harry  Russell  and  Dick  Carlisle,  livestock  extension  special 
ists,  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Bartlett  once  sheared  5,25^  sheep  in  25  consecutive  days, 
with  a  tally  of  311  sheep  during  one  9  1/2  hour-day.  He  also  devel- 
oped the  Australian  or  "long -blow"  system  of  sheep  shearing  in  this 
country.   It  is  almost  the  only  system  used  now  by  professional 
shearers. 

(Farm  Advisers:  Dates  for  the  schools  are:) 

April  11  &  12  Dixon  Springs,  Pope  county 

April  13  &  \h  Farmersville,  Montgomery  county 

April  15  &  16  Ottawa,  LaSalle  county 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana_,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Circulars  Give  Help  in  Making  Grass  or  Legume  Silage 

The  three  most  important  things  to  consider  in  choosing  a 
legume  or  grass  for  silage  are  yield,  the  best  time  to  harvest  it, 
and  the  best  way  of  ensiling  it,  says  Farm  Adviser  

county  farmers  can  get  the  latest  information 


on  making  silage  from  Bulletin  529,  just  received  at  the  farm  ad- 
viser's office.   It  reports  the  results  of  Illinois  College  of  Ag- 
iriculture  experiments  in  making  silage  from  alfalfa,  soybeans, 
Ibromegrass,  broomcorn,  oats,  rye,  sorghum,  and  Sudan  grass. 

You  can  also  get  some  helpful  information  from  Circular  605, 
the  farm  adviser  added.   It's  called  "Grass  and  Legume  Silages  for 
Dairy  Cattle."  Both  of  these  bulletins  are  free. 

Until  central  Illinois  conditions  the  high  yields  of  corn 
and  sorghums  make  them  outstanding  silage  crops.   In  tons  of  dry 
forage,  some  sorghum  varieties  may  outyield  adapted  corn  hybrids. 

i 

Soybeans  and  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  usually  yield  one-half  to 
two-thirds  as  much  dry  feed  as  good  corn  hybrids.   Sudan  grass  is  a 
|f airly  high -yielding  silage  crop. 

Cereal  grain  forages,  such  as  oats  and  winter  rye,  were 
the  lowest  yielding  silage  crops  in  experiments  at  the  Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station. 

ji         There  is  no  blanket  rule  on  the  best  harvest  stage  or  the 
best  kind  and  amount  of  preservative  to  add,  the  farm  adviser  said. 
However,  blackstrap  molasses,  corn  molasses,  and  ground  cereal  grains 
lare  easy  to  add  to  the  silage  as  you're  making  it,  and  they're  ef- 
fective in  increasing  the  palatability  and  improving  the  keeping 
.iquality  of  the  silage. 
•!  -0- 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


,         Numbers  of  horses  in  the  U.  S.  decreased  about  10  percent 
and  mules  about  7  percent  in  19^8. 

Total  prospective  plantings  for  harvest  in  Illinois  in  1949 
are  the  largest  in  30  years. 

A  course  in  diseases  of  plants  was  first  taught  in  the  U.S. 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1873  by  T.  J.  Burrill. 

Automobiles  traveling  on  Illinois  highways  must  stop  as 
they  approach  a  school  bus  that  is  receiving  or  discharging  pupils. 

*** 

Milk  production  on  Illinois  farms  during  February  (19^9) 
is  estimated  at  371  million  pounds,  4  percent  below  both  a  year  ago 
and  the  10-year  average. 

*^* 

Legumes  are  very  desirable  in  the  rotation,  not  only  be- 
cause they  supply  a  high-protein  feed,  but  because  they  also  enrich 
the  soil  and  add  to  the  quality  and  the  yield  of  grain  crops. 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  Illinois  during  February  aver- 
aged 390  pounds  to  exceed  all  records  for  the  month.   It  was  the  sixth 
oonsecutive  month  in  which  the  rate  of  production  was  at  a  record- 
high  level. 

*** 

Egg  production  on  Illinois  farms  during  February  totaled 
54l  million.   It  was  the  second  highest  February  output  on  record, 
up  4  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  23  percent  higher  than  the  10- 
irear  average. 

Studies  of  many  thousands  of  farm  records  kept  by  Illinois 
farmers  since  1916  show  that  one-fifth  of  them  farm  enough  better 
than  another  one-fifth  to  make  the  difference  in  earnings  large  enough 
to  pay  for  the  farms  every  15  to  20  years. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Five-Point  Construction  of  Central  Hog  House 

Are  you  planning  to  build  a  central  hog  house  in  the  near 

future? 

If  you  do  plan  to  build  or  remodel,  you  will  want  the  new 

house  to  be  sanitary,  economical  to  build,  and  convenient.  The 

following  points  will  help  you  meet  these  requirements,  according  to 

County  Farm  Adviser  : 

■  1.   Provide  surface  drainage  around  the  hog  house. 

2.  Use  concrete  or  other  durable  material  for  floors  and 


walls. 


nections 


3.   Install  electricity  for  lighting  and  pig  brooder  con- 


4.  Provide  outside  runways  for  each  pen. 

5.  Control  temperatures  by  insulation  and  air  circulation. 
Although  hog  houses  can  be  built  in  various  sizes  and  of 

various  materials,  these  general  requirements  will  be  the  same, 

•j pointed  out. 

For  detailed  information  call  or  see  your  farm  adviser,  or 

write  to  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department,  University  of   II- 
i|  linois,  Urbana,  for  Circular  554,  "Labor-Saving  Equipment  for  Hog 

Production."  For  a  detailed  drawing,  order  Plan  72621.   The  cost  of 

this  plan  is  30  cents. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


All  Ground  Connections  Should  Be  in  Working  Condition 

All  electrical  systems  are  grounded  for  lightning  protec- 
tion and  personal  safety.   It  is  essential  that  these  connections  be 
in  good  \rorking  order,  says  County  Farm  Adviser  


Information  from  Frank  W.  Andrew,  farm  electrical  exten- 
sion specialist,  University  of  Illinois,  says  that  a  3/4-inch  gal- 
vanized pipe  eight  to  10  feet  long,  or  longer  if  necessary  to  reach 
permanent  moisture,  is  needed  for  a  grounded  tie  of  electrical  sys- 
tems. This  ground  rod  must  be  connected  to  the  proper  side  of  the 
circuit  by  means  of  an  approved  clamp  and  copper  conductor. 

Sometimes  ground  clamp  connections  are  broken  or  torn 

I. 

loose  in  the  outbuilding  wiring,  points  out.  Barns  and 

corn  cribs,  in  particular,  must  have  good  connections.   These  are 
'the  ones  most  subject  to  damage  by  livestock,  and  they  should  be 
closely  checked. 

You  can  make  your  own  inspection  of  these  connections. 
If  you  find  any  that  are  broken  or  disconnected,  they  should  be  re- 
placed.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  ground  connection  really 
oieans,  contact  your  utility  or  cooperative  agricultural  engineer, 
power  use  adviser,  or  wiring  inspector. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  iVgriciilture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  Advisers 


Machinery  Checlc-up  Needed  Nov  Before  Spring  Work  Starts 

A  little  time  spent  now  \Tlth   your  farm  machinery  will  pay 
dividends  later  on. 

If  you  vill  clean  and  oil  and  sharpen  your  equipment  be- 
fore starting  into  the  fields  with  it  this  spring  and  summer,  you 
will  be  well  repaid  for  your  effort  in  efficiency  and  ease  of  oper- 
ation,    County  Farm  Adviser says. 

When  getting  your  tractor  ready  for  spring  operations,  for 

instance,  be  sure  it  has  clean  separation  screens  in  the  air. cleaner. 

The  intake  pipes  and  passages  should  also  be  cleaned.  Also  be  sure 

that  you  use  a  good,  tight  gasket  when  reassembling  the  air  cleaner, 

and  inspect  all  connections  for  leaks. 

Before  using  your  tractor  this  spring,  said,  you 

should  inspect  the  parts  of  the  tractor  and  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments and  repairs.  Here  are  some  suggestions:  Adjust  the  value  tap- 
pets, service  the  crankcase  ventilator,  clean  the  radiator  grill,  ad- 
just the  radiator  shutters,  check  the  thermostat,  check  the  cooling 
system,  adjust  the  carburetor,  clean  carburetor  screens,  check  mani- 
fold heat  regulator,  service  the  front  wheel  bearings,  service  the 
oil  filter  and  completely  lubricate  the  tractor. 

And  before  you  get  into  the  field,  be  sure  to  check  the  bear^ 
ings  of  your  endgate  seeder  to  see  that  the  shafts  are  not  wobbling. 
Otherwise  you  may  get  an  uneven  distribution  of  seeds. 

If  you  are  using  a  grain  drill  to  sow  oats,  check  the  fluted 
feeds  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  sow  the  desired  quantity.   Be  sure 
to  adjust  the  seed  shaft  and  gate  on  the  feed  to  suit  the  size  of  seed 
and  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown.   If  the  soil  is  soft,  be  sure 
that  the  disc  scrapers  are  adjusted  as  lightly  as  practical,  and  dis- 
engage them  when  possible  to  prevent  wear.  Your  yield  depends  on 
the  operation  of  your  drill. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
a    University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  for  Farm  Advisers  in  Southern  Illinois 


UI  to  Aid  County  Wheat  Program 


Quality  and  yield  of  soft  wheat  produced  in 


county  is  in  for  a  "new  look."   Plans  are  being  made  to  increase  the 
quality  and  the  yield  of  these  wheats  according  to  Farm  Adviser 


Plans  for  a  wheat  improvement  program  were  made  recently 
when  the  adviser  met  with  other  county  farm  advisers  of  southern  Il- 
linois, representatives  of  the  University  of  Illinois  department  of 
agronomy,  and  railroad  representatives. 

"This  area  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  climatically  to 
the  production  of  the  high-quality  soft  red  winter  wheat  used  in 
making  cakes,  cookies,  pastry  products,  and  many  patented  flours," 
the  adviser  said, 
i  "But  diseases,  weeds,  insects,  and  other  hazards  cut  down 

the  yields  throughout  the  area.  Many  of  the  varieties  now  used  do  not 
have  the  necessary  resistance  to  withstand  disease  and  insects  and 
still  produce  maximum  yields,"  he  continued.   "Wild  onion  and  garlic, 
so  widespread  throughout  the  area,  generally  also  reduce  the  quality 

of  the  grain." 

To  further  aid  the  county  plans,  the  University  agronomists 
have  proposed  a  small  grain  research  project.  When  approved,  the 
project  would  include  studies  of  soft  wheat,  winter  barley,  winter 
oats,  and  other  small  grains  grown  in  southern  Illinois. 

The  project  plans  include  breeding  new  varieties,  studying 
diseases  and  producing  resistant  varieties,  weed  control  testing,  and 
studying  rotations  and  fertilizers  and  means  of  controlling  insects. 

The  present  10-acre  wheat  improvement  contest  would  be 
continued  and  expanded  to  all  interested  counties. 

Seed  of  promising  new  varieties  will  be  selected  by  the  Uni- 
versity's plant  breeders  and  planted  this  fall  in  southern  Illinois 
counties. 

(FARM  ADVISERS  LIST  HERE  the  specific  work  plans  for  your 
county,  whether  demonstration  plots  have  been  carried  on,  for  how  long 
_and  on  whose  farms . ) 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Get  Your  Disc  Harrow  Ready  for  the  Field 

Now  that  oat  planting  time  is  near,  one  of  the  first  farm 
Implements  to  get  ready  to  put  into  the  field  will  be  the  disc  harrow, 
county  Farm  Adviser  said  today. 

Before  you  start  into  the  field  with  your  disc  for  the 
first  time  this  spring,  be  sure  that  the  bearings  have  been  checked 
so  that  the  disc  plates  and  spacers  will  not  wobble. 

Tighten  the  bolts,  replace  worn  parts  and  make  a  general 

check  of  the  entire  disc,  said.   It  will  probably  pay  you 

to  measure  the  diameter  of  the  disc  plates  and  replace  them  with  new 
plates  if  they  are  so  worn  they  will  not  cut.  Also, get  them  sharpened 
or  have  them  rolled  out. 

Here  are  some  things  to  think  about  when  using  the  disc 

harrow:  Keep  all  moving  parts  well  lubricated.  The  draft  angle  on 

the  front  disc  should  be  approximately  level  when  the  harrow  is 

hitched  to  the  tractor.   In  all  field  work  the  front  gang  should  run 

level  and  cut  at  an  even  depth. 

Adjust  the  front  disc  gang  by  raising  or  lowering  the  pres- 
sure plate  at  center  of  front  disc  frame.   The  rear  gang  should  be 

I  leveled  by  raising  or  lowering  the  outer  drawbar  pressure  plate. 

If  your  spike-toothed  harrow  has  been  in  use  a  number  of 

;  years,  you  will  probably  find  that  the  teeth  are  worn  on  one  side. 

;  Loosen  the  nut  on  the  back  of  each  spike,  and  turn  the  tooth  to  pre- 

!  sent  a  new  cutting  edge.   If  the  teeth  are  badly  worn,  they  can  be 
easily  removed  for  sharpening.   To  do  a  good  job  of  harrowing  with  a 
spike -toothed  harrow,  the  teeth  should  be  sharp  and  should  be  uniform 
in  length. 

If  you  haven't  already  done  it,  be  sure  to  take  your  plow 
shares,  your  runner  openers  and  your  cultivator  shovels  to  the  black- 
smith to  be  worked  over  and  sharpened.   Don't  wait  until  the  last  day 
for  that  job, 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Eadio  Stations  Will  Broadcast  Spray  Beports  for  Fruit  Growers 


county  fruit  growers  may  hear  the  weekly  spray 


service  reports  for  this  area  over  a  number  of  radio  stations  that  are  cooperating 
in  making  the  information  available,  reports  farm  adviser . 

The  reports  describe  the  general  insect  and  disease  situation  for  the 
week  ahead,  and  tell  fruit  growers  when  and  how  to  apply  sprays  to  get  the  most 
effective  and  economical  results. 

Information  for  the  spray  reports  is  gathered  and  prepared  by  the  Illi- 
nois Natural  History  Survey  and  the  agricultural  extension  service.  University  of 
Illinois. 

In  this  area  the  reports  may  be  heard  over  the  following  stations: 
(Cross  out  stations  not  heard  in  your  area.  Broadcast  times  not  available  for  all 
i  stations  using  the  report.) 


LOCATION 

STATION 

KC 

DAY 

J  Illinois 

Bloomington 

WTOM 

IU90 

Thro'  Week 

Carmi 

WEOY 

i46o 

Tuesday 

Carthage 

WCAZ 

990 

Saturday 

Chicago 

WBBM 

780 

Tuesday 

II 

WBEZ 

91.5  mgs. 

Monday 

If 

WGN 

720 

Tuesday 

!• 

WMBI 

1110 

Wednesday 

Clinton 

WHOW 

1520 

Tuesday 

DeKalb 

WT,BK 

1360 

Wednesday 

!  Effingham 

WCEA 

1090 

Monday 

Freeport 

WFJS 

102.5  mgs. 

Monday 

It 

WFEL 

1570 

Monday 

Harrisburg 

KEBQ 

121^0 

Monday 

Herrin 

WJJ^F 

13^0 

Monday 

Jacksonville 

WIDS 

1180 

Monday 

ij  Joliet 

WJOL 

13^0 

Monday 

t 


TIME 


6:30  a.m. 
6:^5  a.m. 
1:15  p.m. 
5:30  a.m. 
9:15  a.m. 
5:25  a.m. 
6:30  a.m. 
6:30  a.m. 
12:30  p.m. 
6:30  a.m. 
6:30  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 
11:^5  a.m. 
5:^5  p.m. 
12:30  p.m. 
1:15  p.m. 
7:00  a.m. 
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LCCATION 

LaSalle 
Moline 
Mt.  Carmel 
Olney 
Peoria 


Springfield 
Tuscola-Decatur 
Urb  ana-C  hampai  gn 
Waukegan 

Indiana 

Campbells ville 
Connersville 
Crawfords ville 
Evans ville 
Fort  Wayne 


Kokomo 
Indianapolis 

LaFayette 
Muncie 
New  Albany 

South  Bend 

Terre  Haute 
Vincennes 

Iowa 

Clinton 
Dubuque 
Keokuk 
Muscatine 

Kentucky 

Covington 

Danville 

Louisville 

Owensboro 

Paducah 

Vancleve 

Missouri 
Hannibal 
St.  Louis 
St.  Louis  6 
St.  Louis 

JAM'.df 
3/39A9 


STATION 

KG 

WLPO 

1220 

WQUA 

1230 

wvm: 

1360 

WVLN 

740 

WMBD 

5000 

WMMJ 

1020 

WTAX 

12lt0 

VJDZ 

1050 

vm,T, 

580 

WKES 

106.7  mgs. 

WTCO 

1150 

WCKB 

1580 

WEMU 

102.9  mgs. 

WJPS 

1330 

WKJG 

1380 

WOWO 

10 

WIOU 

1350 

WFBM 

1260 

WIBC 

1070 

WBAA 

5000 

WLBC 

1340 

WGEC 

WBOX(FM) 

WSBT 

960 

WSBl)'(FM) 

WTHI 

lifSO 

WA07 

KEOS 

13^0 

KDTH 

1370 

KOKX 

1310 

KWPC 

860 

WZIP 

1050 

WHIE 

1230 

WHAS 

840 

WKLO 

1080 

WVJS 

1420 

WKYB 

800 

WMTC 

730 

KHMO 

1070 

KMOX 

KWGD 

98.1  mgs 

KXOK 

630 

DAY 

Tuesday 

Thro'  Week 

Tuesday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Monday 

Wednesday 
Monday 
Satiirday 
Monday 


Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Monday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Monday 
Monday 
Saturday 

Monday 

Monday 

Monday 
Monday 


Monday 

Saturday 

Monday 


Monday 

Monday 
Monday 

Saturday 
Monday 


Wednesday 
Tuesday 


TIME 

7:05  a.m. 

6-7  a.m. 

11:30  a.m. 

7:00  a.m. 

6:35  a.m. 
{'6:25  a.m. 
L12:30  p.m. 

6:15  a.m. 

12:45  p.m. 

12:15  p.m. 

12:45  p.m. 


6:15  a.m. 

12:30  p.m. 

12:45  p.m. 

12:49  p.m. 
C6:kO  a.m. 
l6:00  a.m. 

12:45  p.m. 

12:35  p.m. 

12:30  p.m. 

12:00  a.m. 

12:30  p.m. 

12:00  noon 
6:30  a.m. 
12:00  noon 
11:45  a.m. 
12:00  noon 


12:00  noon 
7:15  a.m. 
1:05  p.m. 
7:00  a.m. 


12:00  noon 
12:00  " 
6:15  a.m. 
12:30  p.m. 
12:00  noon 
7:00  a.m. 
11:30  a.m. 

11:30  a.m. 

7:00  a.m. 
6:10  a.m. 
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Extension  Service 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Move  sows  and  litters  to  clean  ground  when  pigs  are  two 

weeks  old. 

**^ 

When  pasture  season  starts  for  cattle,  it's  a  good  plan 
to  make  the  change  gradually. 

*** 

For  quality  milk  production,  use  utensils  with  smooth, 
rounded  surfaces  that  are  easy  to  keep  clean. 

It  takes  the  value  of  ahout  four  pigs  at  weaning  time  to 
pay  the  overhead  production  costs. 

*^* 

Pigs  will  begin  to  eat  shelled  corn  at  three  to  four  weeks 
of  age,  say  University  of  Illinois  swine  specialists. 

In  1824,  Thomas  H.  Webb  discovered  the  mineral  vermiculite, 
which  is  used  as  a  propagating  medium  for  root  cuttings. 

A  good  splice  in  a  broken  rope  has  from  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  full  strength  of  the  original  rope,  while  a  knot  has  only  50 
to  60  percent. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  prescriptions  filled  by  drug- 
gists today  are  for  products  that  didn't  exist  10  years  ago. 

Research  studies  with  beef  cattle  have  shown  weight  at  15 
months  of  age  to  be  76  percent  heritable  and  feedlot  gains  to  be  80 
percent  heritable. 

*** 

April  14  marks  the  origin  of  Pan  American  Day  in  1890  when 
the  21  Republics  of  the  Americas  formed  the  Organization  of  American 
States , 

*** 

Bricks  were  made  in  Cook  county,  Illinois,  as  early  as 
1812,  and  by  I833  the  processing  of  Illinois  clay  was  fast  becoming 
a  commercial  industry.  -0- 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Aprll    Ij     19^9  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  and  Heme  Advisers: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  ask  you  to  serve  as  Joint 
hosts  in  sponsoring  the  first  Illinois  Press  and  Badio  Field  Day^ 
June  5  and  k» 

This  Field  Deiy  offers  all  of  us  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  "beccme  "better  acquainted  with  newspaper,  magazine  and  radio  edi- 
tors who  serve  "both  rural  and  city  people.  It  is  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  excellent  research  we  are  doing 
in  agriculture  and  heme  economics.  At  the  same  time  it  will  allow 
us  to  learn  a  little  more  about  some  of  the  problems  facing  the  edi- 
tors. 

The  detailed  plans  for  the  event  have  been  developed  by  a 
field  day  committee  made  up  of  representatives  from  each  department 
of  the  College.  I  think  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  this 
committee  has  designed  a  ccmplete  program  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est both  to  farm  and  home  advisers  and  to  farm  and  hcmemaking  edi- 
tors. This  is  another  step  in  coordinating  farm  and  home  interests 

Complete  information  on  the  field  day  is  attached.  Farm 
advisers  will  receive  enough  copies  of  the  program  to  supply  all 
press  and  radio  editors  in  the  county.  Farm  and  hone  advisers  will 
want  to  share  the  copies  if  the  editors  are  being  Jointly  invited. 
I  hope  this  plan  will  be  possible  in  most  counties. 

Sincerely  yours. 


H.  p.  Rusk 

Doan  and  Director 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


TO       Faculty  and  Staff  April  1,  I9I+9 

FROM     H.  P.  Rusk 

SUBJECT:  Information  on  Press  and  Radio  Field  Day- 


Attached  is  material  for  your  information  on  the  first 
Illinois  Press  and  Radio  Field  Day  to  he  held  on  the  campus 
June  5  and  k*     It  includes  a  copy  of  the  information  sent  to 
farm  and  home  advisers  and  a  copy  of  the  field  day  program. 
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The  First  Illinois* «. 
PBESS  MP  EADIO  FIELD  DAY! 

Friday-Saturday 
June  i-k,   19^9 

(information  for  Farm  and  Heme  Advisers) 


Here^g  the  Purpose  of  the  Field  Day 

The  purpose  of  this  first  Illinois  Press  and  Eadlo  Field  Day  is  to  develop  the 
closest  possible  relationships  with  newspaper,  magazine  and  radio  editors  of 
the  state  and  nation.  The  hest  way  to  do  that  is  "by  getting  to  know  them  and 
getting  them  to  know  us.  We  want  to  get  personally  acquainted  with  the  men  and 
women  who  write  and  edit  the  news  and  conduct  the  farm  and  home  "broadcasts. 
We  want  them  to  know  something  about  the  outstanding  agricultural  and  heme  eco- 
nomics research  work  being  conducted  by  the  College.  And  we  want  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  physical  resources  and  facilities  available  for  carrying  on 
this  research. 

Who  Does  the  Inviting? 

In  counties  where  both  the  farm  adviser  and  the  home  adviser  plan  to  partici- 
pate in  the  field  day,  a  Joint  invitation  can  be  extended  to  the  county  press 
and  radio  representatives.  If  the  home  adviser  is  unable  to  participate  in 
the  program,  the  farm  adviser  will  invite  the  county  editors  and  radio  broad- 
casters. Invitations  to  state,  regional  and  national  editors  will  be  extended 
by  Dean  H.  P.  Rusk  for  the  College. 

Who  Gets  Invited? 

The  farm  adviser,  or  the  farm  and  home  advisers  Jointly,  will  want  to  invite  a 
representative  from  each  weekly  and  daily  newspaper  and  each  radio  station 
located  in  the  county.  If  possible,  the  invitation  should  be  given  during  a 
personal  visit  with  the  editor.  This  visit  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  purpose  of  the  program,  the  program  itself,  and  the  plans  you  have 
for  serving  as  host.  The  second  best  way  would  be  to  outline  these  details  in 
a  personal  letter. 

Who  Pays  the  Expenses? 

The  decision  about  handling  the  expenses  of  the  county  editors  is  left  to  each 
county.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expenses  of  each  editor  while  on  the  campus 
will  average  about  $7 •25*  counting  the  optional  air  tour,  banquet,  lodging, 
breakfast,  and  Saturday  noon  luncheon. 

Some  counties  have  indicated  that  the  county  farm  bureau  will  sponsor  the  visits 
of  the  county  press  and  radio  editors.  Other  counties  may  want  to  set  up  the 
visit  on  a  "Dutch  treat"  basis,  each  editor  paying  his  own  expenses. 
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Explanatlon  of  the  Program 

The  package  to  farm  adviaei-s  will  include  enough  copies  of  the  program  for  all 
editors  in  each  county.  One  copy  has  been  sent  to  each  heme  adviser.  The 
copies  can  he  shared  in  counties  where  hoth  advisers  are  participating.  You'll 
want  to  give  a  copy  of  the  program  to  each  editor  when  you  invite  him  or  her 
to  attend  the  field  day. 

You'll  note  that  the  state  has  "been  divided  into  FOUR  Groups.  The  counties 
making  up  each  group  are  listed  in  the  program.  The  program  is  divided  into 
FOUR  Coordinated  Units.  Each  group  will  have  two  hours  to  visit  each  of  the 
four  units.  The  time  schedule  for  the  visit  of  each  group  to  each  unit  is  given 
in  the  program.  It  is  IMPORTAM'  that  farm  and  heme  advisers  serve  as  hosts  to 
their  editors  during  the  visits  to  all  units.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
meet  and  visit  personally  with  many  of  the  extension,  research  and  teaching 
staff  members  of  the  College.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  "seeing"  and  "asking," 
with  a  minimum  of  formal  "hearing."  Each  of  the  four  units  is  designed  for  both 
farm  and  home  advisers  and  men  and  women  editors. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  visit  to  all  the  experimental  farms  and  laboratories  dur- 
ing the  formal  program.  That's  why  Saturday  afternoon  has  been  reserved  for 
optional  visits.  The  choice  of  visits  will  be  up  to  the  county  advisers  and 
their  editors.  Staff  members  will  be  on  hand  to  explain  and  answer  questions. 

The  air  tour  will  include  aerial  views  of  the  College  farms  and  buildings  and 
the  University  campus,  plus  soil  conservation  problems. 

The  Accommodations  for  Housing 

Housing  accommodations  are  being  arranged  by  the  housing  committee,  headed  by 
Dr.  0.  L.  Whalin.  These  accommodations  will  be  assigned  to  county  groups  at 
the  time  of  registration. 

The  Time  and  Place  of  Registration 

The  group  from  each  county  will  register  during  their  visit  to  their  first  unit. 
There  will  be  a  registration  table  at  each  unit  from  1:00  to  3:00  p.m.  Friday. 
Each  adviser  should  register  his  guests.  Banquet  tickets  should  be  bought  at 
this  time,  and  housing  accommodations  will  be  assigned.  The  optional  air  tour 
is  a  part  of  Unit  I,  and  arrangements  for  the  tour  will  be  made  while  each  group 
is  at  that  unit. 

An  Advance  Estimate  of  Attendance 

It  would  be  most  helpful  in  following  through  on  plans  for  the  Field  Day  if  we 
could  have  your  best  estimate  or  "guesstimate"  of  the  number  of  people  who  will 
be  attending  from  your  county,  including  the  farm  and  heme  adviser  if  both  plan 
to  attend.  The  attached  card  may  be  used  for  sending  in  this  estimate.  A 
final  check  will  be  made  about  May  15 . 

FIELD  DAY  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

Mary  Jane  Rice,  Harry  Russell,  A.  R.  Ayers, 
,  0.  H.  Sears,  Hadley  Read,  0.  L.  Whalin,  Joan 

Miller,  Jack  Murray,  Lyman  Noordhoff 
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April  1,  19^9 


We  Hope  You  Can  Comet 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  a  personal  invitation 
to  you  from  myself  and  my  colleagues  here  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  to  attend  the  First  Illinois  Press  and  Eadio  Field 
Day  June  3  and  k. 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  work  all  of  you  are  doing 
In  keeping  both  farm  and  city  people  informed  on  important 
current  developments  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  We  should 
like  to  "become  "better  acquainted  with  you  and  to  have  you  be- 
come "better  acquainted  with  us.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
field  day. 

Sincerely  yours, 


H.  P.  Rusk 

Dean  and  Director 


Jl. 
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PRESS  MP  -RADIO  FIELD  DAY 
Jane  3-h,  I9U9 
College  of  Agriculture --University  of  Illlnolg 


For  Your  Information.*. 

This  program  has  "been  designed  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  study  seme  of  the 
outstanding  research  work  In  agriculture  and  home  economics  being  conducted  at 
the  College.  You  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  only  a  email  part  of  the  research 
program  can  he  presented.  The  program  has  been  divided  Into  four  coordinated 
Units.  So  that  you  may  have  the  maximum  time  to  study  each  unit,  we  have  divided 
the  counties  alphabetically  Into  four  Groups .  These  groups  are  listed  below  to- 
gether with  the  schedule  of  visits. 

These  Are  the  Four  Groups... 

i 

Group  A;  Adams  county  through  Fayette  county. 

Group  B:  Ford  county  through  Lee  county. 

Group  C;  Livingston  county  through  Pulaski  county. 

Group  D;  Randolph  county  through  Woodford  county. 


The  Schedule  of  Visits... 


Friday 

1:00  to  3:00 

Group  A- -Unit  1 
Group  B— Unit  2 
Group  C--Unlt  5 
Group  D--Unlt  k 


Friday 

3:00  to  ^:00 

Group  A- -Unit  2 
Group  B--Unlt  5 
Group  C--Unlt  k 
Group  D— Unit  1 


Saturday 
8:00  to  10:00 

Group  A- -Unit  3 
Group  B--Unlt  k 
Group  C--Unlt  1 
Group  D--Unlt  2 


Saturday 
10:00  to  12:00 

Group  A- -Unit  k 
Group  B--Unlt  1 
Group  C--Unlt  2 
Group  D--Unlt  3 


Reservations  and  Registration. 


"  Farm  and  heme  advisers  in  each  county  are  serving  as  Joint  hosts  for  the  field 
day.  They  have  been  asked  to  make  arrangements  for  the  registration  and  reser- 
vations of  representatives  from  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
[  in  their  counties.  Representatives  of  state-wide,  regional  and  national  publi- 
*    cations  and  radio  networks  will  make  reservations  through  the  FIELD  DAY  COMMIT- 
TEE, 350  MUMFORD  HALL,  URBANA,  ILL. 

jrield  Day  Banquet  ♦ . . 

The  field  day  banquet  will  be  held  in  the  Main  Ballroom,  Illlnl  Union,  at  6:30  p.m. 
Friday.  Tickets  for  the  banquet  may  be  obtained  at  the  registration  tables  at 
each  unit. 

Optional  Tours. . . 

Saturday  afternoon  has  been  reserved  for  optional  tours  of  the  College  experi- 
mental farms,  laboratories,  and  buildings.  These  tours  will  start  after  the 
|l  luncheon  Saturday  noon. 
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UNIT  1 

(University  Airport) 

THE  NEW  ERA  IN  WEED  AND  INSECT  CONTROL 
(A.  R.  Ayers',  Chairman) 


This  Ig  the  Purpose; 

To  present  and  demonstrate  the  latest  Information  on  machines,  equipment,  methods, 
chemicals  and  chemical  mixtures  for  controlling  weeds,  European  corn  borer, 
grasshoppers,  and  household  flies  and  pests. 

Here^s  What  You* 11  See; 

Airplane  Spraying;  Demonstrations  of  machines,  equipment,  and  methods  for 
spraying  from  the  air  to  control  the  corn  borer  and  grasshopper. . .Compari- 
sons of  spray  attachments  for  planes .. .Recommended  chemicals. 

Weed  Control;  Types  of  weeds  and  studies  of  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
2,1|-D  and  other  chemicals  for  weed  control. .  .Comparisons  of  hand-  and  power- 
operated  machines  and  equipment  for  spraying  farmstead,  garden  and  field 
weeds,  including  types  of  nozzles,  nozzle  arrangements,  and  patterns. 

Fly  Control;  Demonstrations  of  the  effectiveness  of  DDT  and  other  fly  control 
insecticides. . .Comparisons  of  DDT-resistant  and  nonresistant  strains  of 
flies. ..Display  and  demonstration  of  high-  and  low-pressure  spray  units  for 
the  control  of  flies  and  other  insects. 

Household  Pest  Control;  Methods  and  materials  for  controlling  household  pests, 
including  ants,  roaches,  and  termites. 

Corn  Borer  Control;  Life  cycle  of  the  corn  borer  with  research  recommendations 
on  time,  rate,  and  method  of  application. ..Ccmparis on  of  the  effectiveness 
and  limitations  of  different  chemicals. 
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Optional  Air  Tour;     Airplanes  of  the  University's  Institute  of  Aviation  will 
be  available  for  an  optional  air  tour  of  the  College  fanns.  University  campus, 
and  selected  soil  conseirvation  practices. 
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UNIT  2 
(Livestock  Pavilion) 

RESEARCH  EESULTS  IN  LIVESTOCK,  DAIEY^  MP 

POULTRY  FEEDING,  BREEDING,  AND  MANAGB1ENT 

(H.  G.  Russell,  Chairman) 


Phis  Is  the  Purpose! 

To  show  you  selected  highlights  of  research  findings,  to  demonstrate  how  this 
research  is  conducted,  and  to  outline  its  importance  to  Illinois  farm  families 

lere's  V/hat  You'll  See; 

i   Swine:  Nutrient  req.uirements  of  haby  pigs,  including  synthetic  milk  ration 
I   studies  with  different  lots. . .Factors  affecting  "brood  sow  sterility... 
The  swine  "breeding  program  of  the  Regional  Swine  Breeding  Laboratory. 

Poultry;  "High  energy"  ration  studies  with  broilers,  including  live  bird  and 
carcass  comparisons  at  8  weeks. . .Results  of  differences  in  level  of  protein 
feeding  to  broilers. . .Quality  characteristics  of  poultry  for  the  table. 


I 


Beef  Cattle;  Economy  studies  of  feeder  cattle  fed  to  different  degrees  of 
finish. .  .Meat- cut  comparisons  from  these  cattle,  including  quality  charac- 
teristics of  beef  for  the  table.  Results  of  feeding  trials  using  grasses 
and  legumes. 


I  Bairy  Cattle;  The  Illinois  artificial  breeding  program,  including  demonstra- 
tion of  equipment  and  techniques  used  in  artificial  breeding. . .Pilot  experi- 
ments with  milk  goats  for  inbreeding  and  line  breeding  research. . -Comparison 
of  calves  raised  on  synthetic  milk  diets. . .Feeding  studies  with  dairy  cows, 
including  effect  of  varying  protein  levels  and  use  of  thyro-protein. . . 
Pilot  experiments  with  rabbits  to  measure  lactation  response  to  feeds  grown 
on  different  soils. 

i   Livestock  Buildings  and  Equipment;  Exhibits  on  planning  and  design  of  farm 
buildings . . .Dairy  barn  planning  and  equipment . . .Labor-saving  studies . . • 
Quality  hay  production. . .New  structural  methods. 

Marketing;  Research  on  egg  quality  and  marketing  as  they  affect  the  buyer, 
seller,  and  homemaker. . .Milk  price  marketing  and  price  studies. . .Management 
comparisons  on  livestock  farms .. .Sources  of  outlook  Information. 
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UNIT  3 
(Agronomy  South  Farm) 

VIHAT'S  NEW  IN  FIEID,  VEGETABLE,  AND 
FOREST  CROPS  AND  SOILS  RESEARCH? 
(0.  H.  Sears,  Chairman) 


This  Is  the  Purpose; 

To  give  you  an  ov'5r-all  picture  of  the  techniques  and  results  of  some  of  the  re- 
search being  conducted  In  field,  regetable,  and  forest  crops  and  soils.  And  to 
shov  you  the  fields  and  plots  where  some  of  this  research  is  being  done. 

Here^s  What  You'll  See; 

Soils:  Soil  classifications,  composition  and  capabilities. . .Soil  testing 
techniq.uea. . .Crop  response  to  varying  fertilizer  treatments. . .Experimental 
results  of  soil  and  water  conservation  projects,  including  model  farm  com- 
parisons showing  conservation  plans... Cost  and  income  return  findings  from 
conservation  studies. 

Field  Crops;  Breeding  studies  with  new  varieties  of  corn,  soybeans,  small 
grains,  legumes  and  grasses,  including  information  on  methods  for  conduct- 
ing crop  breeding  research. . .Crop  response  to  different  cultural  treatments... 
New  field  crop  machines . 

Vegetable  Crops;  Commercial  and  home  garden  variety  studies  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  including  information  on  varieties  for  home  canning  and  freez- 
ing. .  .Fertilizers  and  soil  treatments  for  vegetable  crops... New  machines 
and  methods  for  home  and  commercial  garden  and  orchard  cultivation  and  care. 

Forest  Crops;  Steps  in  the  development  and  care  of  forest  plantations... 
Demonstration  of  processing  forest  products .. .Farm  post  processing,  includ- 
ing techniques  of  selection,  peeling,  and  treating .. .Woodlot  and  windbreak 
establishment  and  management  for  farmstead  and  home  beautification  and  profit. 

Machinery  and  Equipment:  Demonstrations  of  new  machines  and  equipment  for 
planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  storing  field  and  vegetable  crops... 
Research  studies  with  different  hay-  and  grain-drying  machines  and  methods... 
Engineering  developments  for  conservation  farming. 
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BETTER  FAMILY  LIVING  THROUGH  HESEABCH 
(Mary  Jane  Rice,  Chairman) 

******** 


This  Is  the  Purpose: 

To  give  you  an  opportunity  to  roYiew  agricultural  and  home  economics  r©se?irch 
programs  which  contrihute  to  better  living  in  the  home  for  the  entire  family. 

Here's  What  You'll  See: 

The  House:  Demonstrations  of  research  in  home  building  and  remodeling,  includ- 
ing exterior  styles  and  interior  arrangements .. .Research  in  kitchen  and  bath- 
room needs  and  facilities. . .Studies  of  home  heating,  plumbing,  and  lighting 
problems. .  .Home  decorations  and  furnishings. 

Yards  and  Gardens:  Problems  in  landscaping  and  home  beautlficatlon. . .Farmstead 
layouts .. .Home  vegetable  and  flower  gardens .. .New  information  for  the  home 
orchardist. 

Foods  and  Nutrition:  Results  of  studies  of  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
adults  and  children. . .Demonstrations  on  heme  freezing  techniques,  including 
information  on  fruit  and  vegetable  varieties  for  home  freezing  and  home 
processing. 

Equipment :  New  developments  in  planning  kitchen  work  areas. . .Factors  to  con- 
sider in  buying  equipment. 

Clothing:  Considerations  in  buying  men's  and  women's  clothing. . .New  methods 
in  clothing  construction  and  hone  sewing... New  information  on  fabrics  for 
clothing  and  household  textiles. 

Children:  Design  and  layout  of  children's  playground. . .Play  equipment  con- 
struction for  the  home  shop. . .Information  on  books  for  children. 


Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.  H.  P.  Rusk,  Director. 

Acts  approved  by  Congress  May  8  and  June  50,  191^ 
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iProm  Extension  Service 
iUniversity  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Central  State  ^-H  Club  Camp  Group  Formed 

Extension  personnel  in  county  are  now  members 

of  the  newly  formed  Central  Illinois  4-H  Club  Camp  association. 

The  new  group  was  formed  when  the  articles  of  association 

ifere  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  conjunction  with  the  state  4-H 

camping  conference  at  Decatur  on  Friday,  April  1.  Members  from  this 

county  include 

(List  farm  adviser,  liome  adviser,  and  all 


assistants . } 

Purpose  of  the  new  association  is  to  plan  and  direct  a 

30ordinated  camping  program  for  the  4-H  clubs  in  20  central  Illinois 

counties,  according  to  Farm  Adviser  .   The  associ- 

ition  will  conduct  its  camping  program  at  the  state  4-H  Memorial  Camp 

lear  Monticello. 

Membership  in  the  group  is  composed  of  farm  and  home  advisers 
md  their  assistants  from  Champaign,  Christian,  Clark,  Coles,  Crawford, 
'umberland,  DeWitt,  Douglas,  Edgar,  Effingham,  Fayette,  Jasper,  Law- 
:'ence,  Logan,  Macon,  Moultrie,  Piatt,  Shelby,  Tazewell  and  Vermilion 
50unties. 

Paul  M.  Krows,  Moultrie  county  farm  adviser,  is  president 
)f  the  association.  Lorennie  Berry,  Piatt  county  home  adviser,  is 
iecretary-treasurer.   Other  members  of  the  board  of  directors  are 
5.  P.  Bayles,  Tazewell  county  farm  adviser;  Glenn  Coffey,  Effingham 
outh  assistant;  Mildred  Nuttal,  Fayette  home  adviser;  and  Virginia 


ruthrie,  Moultrie  home  adviser. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
Colle£ie  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Mimeo  Gives  Seeding  Data  for  72  Field  Crops 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  seeding,  you  can  probably 
find  the  answers  in  a  nev  mimeographed  leaflet  now  available  at  the 
farm  adviser's  office.   It's  called  "Seeding  Data  for  Common  Field 
Crops,"  and  it's  free. 

You  can  find  out  how  much  seed  to  sow,  when  to  plant  it, 
how  deep  to  plant  it,  and  approximately  what  time  to  harvest  the  72 
most  common  field  crops,  says  Farm  Adviser  , 

The  leaflet  is  put  out  by  the  agronomy  department  in  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   Get  your  free  copy  from  the  farm 

adviser  right  away. 

LJN:lw  -0- 
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Corncobs  Are  Too  Valuable  to  Waste 

Don't  waste  those  valuable  corncobs,  says  county 

Farm  Adviser . 

Ground  corn  cobs  make  excellent  bedding  for  poultry,  or  they 
can  be  used  just  as  they  come  from  the  sheller  for  a  deep  litter  for 

livestock  feeding  areas. 

Corncobs  also  contain  extensive  organic  matter  and  mineral 
elements  which  should  be  returned  to  the  land,  he  pointed  out.  Burn- 
ing the  cobs  is  a  wasteful  practice,  and  they  can  be  much  more  effec- 
tive for  maintaining  fertility  if  they  are  spread  on  the  land  after 
being  used  for  bedding. 

Another  wasteful  practice  is  putting  corncobs  in  gullies 
and  ditches,  since  they  are  not  effective  for  controlling  erosion, 
he  added. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Check  Tractor  Tires  for  Proper  Inflation 

Are  your  tractor  tires  properly  inflated  for  the  spring 
season? 

Better  check  to  be  sure,  because  the  right  air  pressure  is 
important  to  the  satisfactory  performance  of  tractor  tires,  says 
County  Farm  Adviser . 

For  the  front  tractor  tires,  recommended  pressures  are: 
four-ply  tires--28  pounds;  six-ply  tires--36  pounds.  Rear  tires 
should  be  inflated  to  a  minimum  of  12  pounds.   If,  when  you  are  plow- 
ing, you  will  add  four  extra  pounds  to  the  furrow  tire,  you  will  level 
the  tractor,  decrease  the  wear  on  the  front  bearings  and  make  the  ma- 
chine easier  to  guide,  he  added. 

Many  farmers  are  under  the  impression  that  the  same  tire 
gauge  they  have  used  for  the  past  ten  years  is  still  correct.   It  will 
pay  to  have  your  gauge  checked,  either  by  a  master  gauge  or  by  trying 
two  or  three  other  gauges  at  a  set  pressure.   Some  older  gauges  have 
been  found  to  be  at  least  six  to  10  pounds  off  when  they  were  tested. 

also  listed  some  advantages  of  using  some  weight, 

3uch  as  liquid,  cast  iron,  cement,  etc.,  on  the  rear  wheels  to  (1)  im- 
prove traction,  (2)  increase  drawbar  pull,  (3)  lessen  slippage,  (4)low- 
er  tread  wear,  (5)  lessen  bounce,  and  (6)  decrease  fuel  consumption. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Keep  Plovrshares  Sharp  for  Good  Plowing 

Keep  plowshares  reasonably  sharp  if  you  want  to  do  a  good 
job  of  plowing,  says  County  Farm  Adviser 


If  plowshares  become  dull,  they  increase  the  draft  required  to  cut 
the  furrow  slice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  shares  are  sharp  and  the  plow  has 
a  light  draft,  the  tractor  will  use  the  minimum  amount  of  fuel,  and 
the  decrease  in  side  draft  will  cause  a  minimum  amount  of  wear  on  the 
shares  and  axle  parts.  Many  farmers  realize  that  side  draft  can  cause 
hard  steering  in  the  field,  said. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  cut  of  all  the  bottoms 

on  your  plows.  Be  sure  they  are  adjusted  properly  so  that  you  can 

prepare  a  better  seedbed.  How  to  adjust  your  plow  properly  for  the 

best  operation  is  included  in  all  the  instruction  books  put  out  by 

the  manufacturers, 

-0- 

Copper  Tubing  Saves  Carrying  Water  to  Baby  Chicks 

Copper  tubing  can  save  many  back-breaking  hours  of  carry- 
ing water  to  the  baby  chicks  which  will  soon  be  on  range,  according 
to  ^ County  Farm  Adviser . 

A  permanent  water  supply  can  easily  be  installed  by  con- 
necting one-half-inch  copper  tubing  to  your  pressure  water  system 
and  running  it  out  to  the  brooder  house  location. 

If  this  is  to  be  a  permanent  installation,  the  tubing  must 
be  buried  below  the  frost  line.  But  if  it  is  temporary,  a  very  small 
diameter  copper  tubing  may  be  used  aboveground  to  fill  a  barrel  for 
the  water  supply. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Save  Time  by  Doing  Two  Things  at  Once  in  Field 

Doing  two  things  at  once  in  the  field  can  be  an  important 
time-saver  for  farmers  who  plant  large  acreages. 

Such  operations  as  disking  and  harrowing,  disking  and  drill- 
ing  soybeans,  etc.,  may  reduce  the  time  required  to  prepare  a  seedbed 

and  put  in  a  crop  by  as  much  as  one- third,  says  County 

Farm  Adviser . 

Another  time -saver  is  pulling  a  section  of  a  drag  harrow 
or  rotary  hoe  behind  the  plow.   It  is  possible  to  save  43  percent  in 
fuel  and  25  percent  in  total  cost  of  disking  and  drilling  by  pulling 
both  a  tandem  disk  and  a  grain  drill  behind  the  tractor  at  the  same 
time,  said. 

You  can  also  save  time  and  tractor  wear  by  using  a  harrow 

behind  your  plow  this  spring  and  combining  the  two  operations.   Clods 

are  easier  to  break  up  when  they  are  moist  than  when  they  are  dry. 

Harrowing  also  helps  to  save  moisture  in  the  soil.  When  harrowing  is 

a  separate  operation,  you  can  save  time  by  using  a  wider  harrow  or 

traveling  at  a  faster  speed. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,    Illinois 

Special   to  Farm  Advisers 


Illinois  Young  People   Plant  Forests  and  Windbreaks 


4-H  Clubs  and  vocational  agriculture  classes   in 


county  "Will  attend  a   special   tree-planting  demonstration  at 


on      .   according  to  Farm  Adviser 

(place)  (date) 

.   Parents  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  anyone  in- 


terested in  tree  planting  are  invited  to  attend. 

W.  F.  Bulkley,  extension  forester  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  be  on  hand  to  take  charge  of 
the  demonstration  plot  and  show  the  young  people  how  to  choose  the 
proper  tree  varieties  and  then  plant  them  so  that  they  will  grow. 

Wood  crops,  wildlife  and  soil  conservation,  windbreaks, 
and  landscape  improvement  are  several  benefits  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  new  farm  forests  which  will  grow  up  with  the  youths  who 
plant  them. 

The  pond  plantings  with  pine  will  furnish  desirable  cover 
for  recreation,  wildlife  shelter  and  landscape  improvement.  At  the 
same  time,  thinning  out  the  closely  spaced  trees  as  they  grow  pro- 
vides a  source  of  posts  and  building  material  for  use  on  the  farm. 
Eroded  slopes  and  small  unused  areas  also  can  be  dressed  up  with  that 
new  "evergreen  look." 

Windbreaks  will  be  planted  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 

other  in  4-H  and  vocational  agriculture  projects,  said. 

The  youthful  planters  start  such  trees  as  fir  and  spruce  in  a  small 
section  of  the  garden  until  they  are  two  to  four  feet  high  and  then 
transplant  them  to  their  windbreak  area. 

The  youth  windbreak  and  forest  planting  projects  will  be 
carried  out  locally  under  the  direction  of  ^-H  Club  leaders  and  voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers.   Interested  boys  and  girls  will  want  to 
inquire  at  the  county  demonstration  how  they  may  start  a  windbreak 
or  farm  forest  planting  in  the  spring  of  1950. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Too  little  roughage  appears  to  be  part  of  the  cause  of 
bloat  in  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  good  feeder  is  one  who  thinks  in  terms  of  nutrients 
rather  than  in  terms  of  Ingredients. 

*-x- •it- 
Farmers  use  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  labor  per  unit  of 
product  today  as  they  did  in  1920. 

The  large  farms  in  the  U.S.,  measured  by  the  value  of  pro- 
duction, are  concentrated  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

nitrogen  in  the  topsoil  of  the  U.S.  varies  from  over  7,000 
pounds  to  less  than  1,500  pounds  per  acre. 

A  successful  feeding  program  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
feed  as  well  as  of  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  to  be  fed. 

Growers  of  Ladino  clover  seed  in  the  U.S.  produced  59  per- 
cent more  seed  in  19^8  than  in  19^7.   Production  for  19^8  was  1,460,000 
pounds . 

Flax  was  an  important  crop  in  Massachusetts  in  I630,  and 
only  a  few  years  later  it  was  mentioned  in  laws  passed  by  the  Virginia 
assembly. 

In  England  in  153^,  because  a  large  number  of  sheep  had  come 
into  a  few  persons'  hands,  a  penalty  was  imposed  on  all  who  kept  more 
than  2,000  sheep. 

The  time  of  year  posts  are  cut  does  not  have  much  effect  on 
their  durability,  but  posts  cut  during  the  spring  can  be  peeled  most 
easily  and  cheaply. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Farm  Building  Blueprints  Available  at  Lev  Cost 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  new  farm  buildings  this  spring 
and  summer,  it  will  pay  you  well  to  check  the  list  of  blueprints 

available  at  small  cost  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  says 

County  Farm  Adviser . 

Several  hundred  designs  have  been  prepared  by  farm  building 
specialists  at  the  University  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  plans 
are  supplied  at  the  blueprinting  cost  of  15  cents  a  sheet. 

A  temporary  listing  includes  124  sheets  of  plans  of  the 
most  widely  used  farm  buildings  and  equipment.  The  entire  set  of 
124  blueprints  may  be  obtained  for  $l8.60.  Lumber  and  materials 
dealers,  farm  advisers,  vocational  teachers  or  others  often  order 
quantities  of  plans  for  distribution  or  entire  sets  for  reference, 
said. 


The  plan  service  also  includes  plans  for  farm  kitchens, 
for  new  farmhouses  and  for  remodeling  old  ones. 

Most  of  the  typical  farm  building  designs  are  standard  in 

vidth  and  height.  Greater  capacity  may  be  obtained  by  extending  the 

length.  Shown  principally  in  wood  construction,  the  plans  may  be 

adapted  to  other  materials  if  manufacturer's  directions  are  followed 

In  the  application  and  if  the  structural  quality  is  not  reduced. 

The  plans  are  listed  according  to  the  following  grouping: 
1)  barn  construction,  2)  beef  cattle  barns  and  equipment,  3)  dairy  barns 
and  equipment, 4)  sheep  barns  and  equipment, 5)hor3e  barns  and  equipment, 
o)  poultry  houses  and  equipment,  7)hog  houses  and  equipment,  8)  crop 
jand  storage  buildings,  9)  machinery  and  equipment  storage  and  shops, and 
110)  miscellaneous.  Write  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department, 
poUege  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  for  list  and  information. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Use  Good  Construction  in  Concrete  Peed  Lots 


When  you  build  a  concrete  feeding  floor  for  hogs  and  cattle 
or  pave  some  of  the  yard,  you  can't  afford  to  overlook  certain  good 
construction  points,  says County  Parm  Adviser 


He  offers  the  following  recommendations  from  J.  G.  Andros, 
I  farm  structures  specialist.  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
I  culture,  on  size  of  floor,  thickness  needed,  and  methods  of  finish- 
I  ing  and  curing: 

1.  Thickness  of  flodr- -feeding  floors  or  paved  yards  should 
I  be  made  at  least  four  inches  thick  for  livestock  traffic;  however,  if 
[  heavy  vehicle  loads  are  also  to  be  carried,  then  six  inches  is  nec- 
I'  essary. 

!        2.  Size  of  floor--figure  10  square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
j  each  hog,  and  a  minimum  of  30  square  feet  per  head  for  fattening 
!  cattle, 

3.  Slope  of  floor — a  fall  of  one-fourth  inch  to  the  foot 
will  provide  good  drainage. 

4.  Finishing  floor — finish  concrete  floor  with  a  wood  float 
so  that  an  even,  gritty  surface  will  prevent  slipping. . 

5.  Curing  floor— cure  for  ten  days  after  pouring  by  covering 

'I  with  straw  or  earth  kept  moist  by  sprinkling  occasionally. 

I        For  additional  information  on  concrete  floors,  see  Farm 

Adviser  or  write  to  the  Agricultural  Engineering 

Department,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Soil  Fertility  Experiment  Meetings 


county  farmers  will  have  a  chance  on 
(Your  county)  (Date) 

to  see  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  improving  soil  fertility  in 

the  county  at  the  annual  soil  experiment  field  meeting  at  the 


experiment  field,  announces  Farm  Adviser 


(See 


list  below) 

Farmers  will  also  get  a  chance  to  ask  questions  concerning 
soil  problems  on  their  own  farms.  They  will  be  able  to  talk  with 
University  of  Illinois  specialists  who  will  tell  them  about  cropping, 
fertilizing,  and  soil  treatment  experiments  carried  on  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  at  other  fields  in  the  state.  The  meeting  will  begin  at 
1:30  p.m. 

Most  of  the  time  will  be  taken  up  with  a  discussion  and 

demonstration  of  best  methods  of  soil  fertility,  says__^ . 

(Farm  adviser) 
He  points  out  that  the  field  days  are  held  every  year  so  that  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  attend  farm  meetings  at  Urbana  can  observe  and 
study  soil  problems  worked  out  both  in  this  county  and  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  state. 


Schedule  of  Meetings: 

Pate    Field         County 


May  10  Browns town 
12  Br owns town 
23  Ewing 
2h   Sparta 

25  Elizabethtown 

26  Enfield 

27  Oblong 
31  Toledo 

June  1  Ifest  Salem 
2  Lebanon 
9  Carlinville 
10  Hartsburg 

L  CHC;df 


Fayette 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Randolph 

Hardin 

White 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Edwards 
St.  Clair 
Macoupin 
Logan 


Date 


Field 


June  20  Clayton 

21  Carthage 

22  Oquawka 

23  Aledo 

24  Kewanee 

27  Minonk 

28  MoNabb 

29  Dixon 


County 

Adams 
Hancock 
Henderson 
Mercer 
Henry 
Woodford 
Marshall- 
Putnam 
Lee 


30  Mt.  Morris  Ogle 


July  1  Joliet 


Will 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  ^Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Is  Your  Sump  Pump  Ready  for  Spring  Seepage? 

If  you  have  a  sump  pump  in  your  basement,  you  may  save  your- 
self the  disappointment  and  expensive  damage  of  a  flooded  basement 

this  spring  by  observing  a  few  precautions,  says County 

Farm  Adviser . 

Prank  Andrew,  farm  electrical  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  advises  making  the  following 
checks  to  be  sure  your  sump  pump  is  in  working  order: 

1.  Be  sure  the  motor  is  properly  lubricated. 

2.  Make  sure  that  the  intake  of  the  pump  screen  is  clean 
and  not  clogged. 

3 .  Check  the  float  and  switch  to  be  sure  they  are  operating 

■  properly. 

-0- 

Watch  Out  for  Hot  Plugs 

Many  farm  fires  caused  by  faulty  connections  can  be  pre- 
vented by  observing  the  warning  signs,  says  County  Farm 

Adviser . 

The  plug  which  connects  your  electrical  appliance  to  the 
outlet  can  give  you  a  good  warning  that  it  is  in  a  dangerous  condl- 
!  tlon.  If  the  plug  is  warm  to  the  touch  after  the  appliance  or  piece 

,  of  equipment  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  it  indicates  that 
I  the  plug  wiring  is  loose  or  has  been  partly  damaged.   Then  is  the 
i  time  to  repair  it  and  Install  a  new  plug. 

The  presence  of  heat  in  any  electrical  connection  indicates 
I  a  loose  connection  and  corresponding  waste  of  current,  as  well  as  the 

danger  of  fire.  Regular  inspection  of  plugs  and  connections  will 
!  help  prevent  damage  and  possible  electrical  fire. 
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Extension  Service 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Bacterial  wilt  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  reduced 
alfalfa  stands. 

Nearly  a  third  of  all  privately  owned  trucks  in  the  U.S. 
are  owned  by  farmers . 

The  adrenal  glands  from  20,000  cattle  are  required  to 
make  one  pound  of  adrenaline. 

The  first  bacterial  count  of  market  milk  was  made  by 
Sedgwick  and  Batchelder  in  I892. 

Grass  growing  in  shade  yields  only  about  one-third  as 
much  per  unit  of  area  as  grass  grown  in  open  sunlight. 

At  present  there  are  10  million  persons  in  the  U.  S.  past 
the  age  of  65;  sociologists  expect  this  figure  to  double  by  I980. 

*** 

Two-thirds  of  the  meat  produced  in  the  U.  S.  is  raised 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  two-thirds  of  it  is  consumed  east 
of  that  river. 

The  first  veterinary  college  of  modern  times  was  founded 

at  Lyons,  France ,  in  1463;  and  the  second  in  Alfort,  a  suburb  of 

Paris  in  I765. 

*** 

Cows  will  live  only  about  a  year  on  grain  alone  (without 
roughage),  although  it  is  reported  they  will  live  and  remain  in  good 
health  for  many  years  on  hay  alone. 

Illinois  leads  all  the  states  in  the  production  of  brick. 
In  1948  the  state  produced  578  million  bricks, 10  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  output  of  over  5-8  billion. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  II 1 ino i  s 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Care  of  Metal  Roofs  ¥111  Be  Demonstrated 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  Farm  Adviser 


to  hold  a  metal-roofing  conservation  demonstration  on  the 

farm  of ,  located  at ,  at  1:30  p.m 


on  « 


According  to  Farm  Adviser  ,    this  demonstration 

should  be  of  real  interest  to  farmers  because  there  are  a  lot  of  metal 
roofs  in  this  county  that  need  attention  to  keep  them  from  rusting  and 
make  them  weather-tight.  Furthermore,  few  are  grounded  for  lightning 
protection, 

1         J.  G.  Andros,  extension  agricultural  engineer  or  the  Uni- 
;  versity  of  Illinois,  and  ¥.  D.  Rusk,  field  representative  of  the 
'American  Zinc  Institute,  will  conduct  the  demonstration. 

A  section  of  metal  roof  will  be  repaired  and  painted,  and 
'the  serviceability  of  different  types  of  paints  will  be  explained. 
An  interesting  feature  will  be  the  use  of  asbestos  wicking,  sheet 
metal  screws,  and  screw  type  nails  to  tighten  the  laps  of  the  roofing, 

ajonomical  grounding  for  lightning  protection  is  another 
feature  that  will  be  demonstrated.  Grounding  is  important  in  view 
of  the  heavy  fire  losses  on  farms  due  to  lightning. 

Important  facts  regarding  specifications  for  new  metal 
roofing  will  also  be  presented. 

These  schools  and  demonstrations  will  be  held  on  selected 
farms.  Three  hours  in  the  morning  session,  consisting  of  instruction 
and  actual  work  on  roofs,  will  be  devoted  to  4-H  members.  The  after- 
noon demonstration,  beginning  at  1:30^  is  for  the  general  public. 
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jPor  Your  Information:   Schedule  of  Metal  Roofing  Schools  and 

Demonstrations: 


April  18--Menard  County 

May  2 --Marion  County 

"   19 --Sangamon 

"  3--Saline 

"   20 — Iroquois 

"  4- -Wabash 

"   22 --Richland 

"  6- -Vermilion 

"   25 --Macoupin 

"  9 --Henry 

"   26- -Randolph 

"  10--Stark 

"   2? --Madison 

"  12--Jackson 

"   28- -Bond 

"  14- -Champaign 

"   29 --Kendall 

"  l6--Calhoun 

''  17--Greene 

"  19- -Winnebago 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana^  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Don't  Forget  to  Maintain  Your  Electric  Motors 

A  few  simple  rules  will  keep  that  hard-working  hired  hand, 
your  electric  motor,  working  for  you  safely  and  pleasantly  for  many 
years,  says  County  Farm  Adviser . 

The  following  points  have  been  suggested  by  Frank  W. 
Andrew,  farm  electrical  engineer.  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  to  help  keep  your  electric  motors  in  top  condition: 

1.  Make  it  a  practice  to  examine  your  motor  regularly. 

2.  Oil  or  lubricate  it  at  regular  intervals,  but  don't 
overlubricate.  Applying  a  few  drops  of  oil  period- 
ically is  better  than  applying  many  drops  infre- 
quently.  If  the  motor  runs  several  hours  each  day, 
check  the  oil  in  it  at  least  once  a  month. 

3.  Remove  dust  from  the  motor  by  means  of  an  air  hose, 
but  use  the  hose  carefully  in  order  not  to  damage 
the  winding. 

4.  If  the  motor  has  been  in  service  for  many  years, 
perhaps  it  is  time  to  have  the  brushes  replaced  and 
the  commutator  cleaned  and  trued  up  by  an  expert 
electrician. 

5.  Prevent  overheating  by  keeping  the  motor  clean  and 
not  overloading  it. 

6.  Be  sure  your  motor  has  overload  protection.   If  you 
are  buying  a  new  motor,  buy  only  one  equipped  with 
built-in  overload  protection.   If  you  have  an  old 
motor,  you  can  supply  overload  protection  with  a 
proper-sized  fusetron.   This  is  not  a  fuse.  A  fuse 
does  not  provide  adequate  motor  overload  protection. 

7.  Make  sure  the  belt  which  connects  your  motor  to  the 
equipment  is  properly  aligned  and  tightened,  but 
not  too  tight, 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

COLLOIDAL  PHOSPHATE  COMPARED  WITH  ROCK  PHOSPHATE 
By  C.  M.  Linsley,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Soils  Extension 

Colloidal  phosphate,  which  is  sold  in  Illinois  under  sev- 
eral different  trade  names,  is  a  by-product  obtained  from  mining 
ordinary  rock  phosphate.  To  produce  rock  phosphate,  the  rock  is 
washed  to  remove  the  clay  and  silt.  The  washings  carry  some  of  the 
fine  particles  of  rock  phosphate  to  the  settling  popds  along  with 
the  clay  and  silt.  After  drying  ^g.^ vpagd:Stfl(QQag^  sacked  and  sold 
as  colloidal  phosphate.   This  colloidal  phosphate  that  is  carried  in 
the  washings  is  the  same  as  the  part  that  goes  to  the  grinding  mill 
and  is  sold  as  rock  phosphate. 

There,  is  nothing  wrong  with  colloidal  phosphate.   It  is  rock 


phosphate  and 

therefore 

will  give 

good  increases  in  crop  yields. 

The 

only 

thing 

wrong 

is 

the 

method 

L  used  in 

selling 

this  material. 

Too 

much 

empha 

sis 

is 

given  to  its 

content  of  trace 

and 

minor  elements 

and 

to  some  ma 

gic 

colloidal 

property  which 

it  does 

not 

have. 

The  real  value  of  colloidal  phosphate  is  as  a  carrier  of 
phosphorus.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  only  difference  between 
colloidal  phosphate  and  rock  phosphate  is  that  the  colloidal  form 
carries  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  phosphorus  and  is  therefore 
worth  only  about  two- thirds  as  much  per  ton. 

Both  phosphates  carry  about  the  same  trace  and  so-called 
minor  elements.   Sometimes  the  trace  and  minor  elements  in  colloidal 
phosphate  are  emphasized  almost  as  much  as  the  phosphorus.   These 
claims  are  often  misleading.  Little  or  no  practical  value  can  be 
given  to  the  trace  or  other  elements  found  in  either  colloidal  phos- 
phate or  rock  phosphate.   In  the  first  place,  most  of  these  elements 
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Colloidal  Phosphate — 2 

are  found  in  larger  amounts  in  most  soils.   In  the  second  place,  with 
few  exceptions  these  trace  or  minor  elements,  except  boron,  have  not 
been  shown  to  be  lacking  in  Illinois  soils.   Some  soils,  mostly  in 
southern  Illinois,  lack  boron  for  alfalfa,  but  if  the  soil  needs 
boron  then  it  is  only  common  sense  to  add  it  in  something  that  car- 
ries a  higher  percentage  than  the  soil.  Borax  with  11  percent  of 
boron  is  a  logical  source  of  this  element. 

Magnesium  is  an  essential  plant  food  element,  but  it  is  not 
a  trace  element.   It  is  required  by  crops  in  fairly  large  amounts. 
It  takes  the  equivalent  of  about  32  pounds  of  magnesium  oxide  to 
grow  8o  bushels  of  corn  and  about  34  pounds  to  produce  3  tons  of  al- 
falfa. According  to  the  analysis  given  by  one  company,  a  1,000-pound 
application  of  colloidal  phosphate  would  supply  3  1/2  pounds  of  mag- 
nesium oxide.  A  two-  to  four-ton  application  of  high  magnesium  lime- 
stone from  some  of  the  quarries  in  northern  Illinois  adds  from  800 
to  1,600  pounds  or  more  of  magnesium  oxide  to  the  acre.   Evidence  of 
magnesium  deficiency  in  Illinois  soils  has  been  found  in  only  a  few 
localized  areas.   These  have  generally  been  in  the  light-colored  soils 
of  southern  Illinois  and  in  some  areas  of  sandy  soil. 

Calcium  is  of  course  the  plant  food  supplied  by  limestone. 
Soils  that  have  plenty  of  limestone  also  have  plenty  of  calcium. 

Some  of  the  elements  listed  in  the  advertising  literature 
are  among  the  most  abundant  elements  in  the  soil.  These  include 
aluminum,  silicon,  and  iron.  Aluminum  and  silicon  are  not  known  to 
be  essential  to  plant  growth.   Silicon  dioxide  is  ordinary  sand  and, 
if  it  were  essential,  all  Illinois  soils  would  already  contain  plenty 
of  it.   Iron  is  required  by  crops  in  trace  amounts.   Illinois  soils 
contain  large  amounts  of  iron  and  are  supplying  plenty  to  crops. 
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Colloidal  Phosphate--3 

Much  experimental  work  has  been  carried  on  to  compare  col- 
loidal phosphate  with  rock  phosphate  and  superphosphate.  Most  of 
the  work  has  been  done  by  experiment  stations  in  eastern  and  south- 
eastern states  where  this  material  has  been  sold  for  many  years.  Re- 
sults from  a  number  of  experiment  stations  show  that  the  phosphorus 
in  colloidal  phosphate  has  the  same  availability  as  that  in  rock 
phosphate.  This  is  to  be  expected^  since  the  phosphorus  of  both  ma- 
terials comes  from  the  same  source. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  not  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive research  project  on  colloidal  phosphate  because  of  the  many 
long-time  experiments  already  being  carried  on  with  rock  phosphate 
and  because  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  duplicate  the  work  of  other 
experiment  stations.  E.  E.  DeTurk  of  this  station  has  carried  on 
some  experiments  in  the  greenhouse  to  compare  colloidal  phosphate  with 
rock  phosphate  on  the  basis  of  equal  amounts  of  phosphorus.   Results 
showed  that  these  materials  were  equally  effective.   This  station  has 
also  found  that  colloidal  phosphate  has  no  advantage  in  fineness  over 
rock  phosphate. 

As  stated  before,  colloidal  and  rock  phosphate  are  both 
sources  of  phosphorus,  not  trace  or  minor  elements.   They  are  equal- 
ly good  sources  of  phosphorus  EXCEPT  that,  because  of  the  way  it's 
made,  colloidal  phosphate  carries  only  about  two- thirds  as  much  phos- 
phorus as  rock  phosphate.   Therefore  the  colloidal  form  is  worth 
only  about  two-thirds  as  much  per  ton. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

FOREWARNING 
Ernest  D.  Walker,  Extension  Soil  Conservationist 
University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agriculture 

As  Americans  we  are  proud  of  our  nation  and  her  position 
of  world  leadership.  We  are  proud  of  our  financial  and  military 
strength.  We  talk  glibly  of  trying  to  feed  the  world  and  pour  out 
billions  of  dollars  for  aid  to  other  nations.  But  we  forget  that 
our  present  strength  has  come  from  the  lavish  use  of  the  natural  re- 
sources we  inherited.  We  have  been  most  careless  in  the  use  of  that 
essential  resource — soil.   In  this  we  are  following  the  pattern  of 
the  past. 

History  gives  us  the  record  of  many  nations  which  rose  to 
great  power  and  then  declined  in  influence,  often  passing  out  of 
existence  entirely.   Prominent  on  the  roll  are  Mesopotamia  with  its 
Garden  of  Eden  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  Syria,  Greece,  Rome, 
China,  the  Mayan  Empire  of  Central  America,  North  Africa.   The  indi- 
vidual situations  vary  somewhat  but  a  common  and  most  important 
cause  has  been  misuse  and  mismanagement  of  the  soil  which  led  to  its 
serious  depletion  or  virtual  destruction. 

Take  the  case  of  North  Africa,  familiar  to  all  of  us  as 
the  scene  of  much  bloody  desert  fighting  during  World  War  II.   In 
Roman  times  this  area  was  called  the  Granary  of  Rome.  Great  cities 
grew  up  supported  chiefly  by  crops  of  grain  and  olive  oil  produced 
in  this  fertile  region.  These  were  grown  under  a  system  of  agri- 
culture established  by  mountain  people  from  Phoenicia  who  understood 
the  handling  of  such  soil.  But  as  the  result  of  war  and  other  causes 
a  change  in  culture  was  brought  about.   Some  cities  were  destroyed 
and  the  population  dispersed.   Scipio  destroyed  Carthage  in  1^6  B.C. 
With  these  events  came  a  break  down  in  the  agricultural  system. 
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Changes  In  land  use  and  management  unloosed  the  forces  of  erosion-- 
both  with  wind  and  water.  Hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  were  buried 
completely  by  the  silt  from  the  surrounding  area.  Some,  like  Timgad 
and  Ouicul  lost  for  a  thousand  years,  have  more  recently  been  par- 
tially unearthed.  Great  temples,  forums,  churches,  theaters,  baths, 
bakeries,  warehouses  for  wheat  and  oil,  and  other  remains  of  an 
advanced  civilization  have  been  found--silent  reminders  of  the  civi- 
lization that  is  gone  with  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Drifting  sand  and 
a  few  small  villages  have  taken  its  place. 

In  the  relatively  short  time  since  our  nation  was  founded 
some  50  million  acres  of  productive  land  have  been  essentially  ru- 
ined; 5C  million  acres  more  are  so  seriously  damaged  as  to  be  mar- 
ginal land.  An  additional  100  million  acres  are  eroding  much  too 
fast,  He  still  have  enough  good  land  to  produce  plenty  of  food  and 
fiber  for  our  needs  with  a  surplus  left  over  for  aid  to  our  neigh- 
bors. But  with  population  increasing  and  land  resources  shrinking 
there  is  grave  doubt  that  this  will  always  be  so.   Some  one  has  said, 
"Only  the  strong  can  be  free  and  only  the  productive  can  be  strong." 
If  America  is  to  be  strong  and  productive  we  must  stop  the  soil  ero- 
sion which  is  gnawing  away  at  the  foundations  of  our  nation. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


New  pastures  should  never  be  grazed  heavily. 

-If** 

There  are  1,125  species  of  trees  in  the  United  States. 

*** 

Lack  of  nitrogen  is  holding  down  corn  yields  on  many  Illi- 
nois soils. 

The  wheat  mosaic  disease  has  now  been  found  in  42  central 
and  south-central  counties  in  Illinois. 

*** 

About  50  percent  of  the  rainfall  and  4o  pounds  of  nitrogen 
an  acre  is  drained  away  each  year  when  the  land  is  left  bare. 

The  use  of  phenothiazine  has  been  found  the  most  effective 
means  of  controlling  some  of  the  common  internal  parasites  of  sheep. 

*** 

The  pancreas  of  8,000,000  cattle  and  45,000,000  swine  are 
necessary  to  fill  the  annual  insulin  requirements  of  the  2,500,000 
diabetic  persons  in  the  U.S. 

*** 

Boron  deficiencies  in  Illinois  soils  were  never  suspected 
before  1938,  when  boron-deficient  alfalfa  and  clover  were  first  ob- 
served in  southern  Illinois. 

*** 

The  value  of  a  brood  sow  to  a  herd  is  determined  not  so  much 
by  the  number  of  pigs  she  farrows,  or  even  the  number  she  weans,  as 
by  the  total  weight  of  the  litter  at  weaning  time. 

In  three  University  of  Illinois  experiments  with  spring 
pigs  on  rye  pasture,  more  of  the  creep-fed  pigs  survived  to  weaning 
and  they  needed  128  pounds  less  feed  for  100  pounds  of  net  gain  than 
pigs  fed  without  a  creep. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


Farm  Fire  Inspection  Is  Farm  Fire  Prevention 


"Farm  fire  inspection  is  farm  fire  prevention,"  says 
County  Farm  (Home)  Adviser . 


"Clean  farms  are  safe  farms,  so  every  farm  family  should 

organize  a  clean-up  drive  around  the  home  place  this  spring.  Assign 

one  job  to  each  member  of  the  family;  make  the  work  easier  by  letting 

everybody  help,"  he  (she)  suggested. 

Farm  property  loss  from  fire  and  lightning  amounted  to  about 

$100,000,000  in  19^7,  added,  and  probably  will  be  more 

than  that  in  1948  because  of  higher  property  values.  But  the  record 
also  shows  that  90  percent  of  the  farm  fires  were  caused  by  carelessness 
and  could  have  been  prevented. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  a  family  attack  on  fire  and 
accident  hazards: 

1.  Inspect  your  electrical  systems  for  overf using,  broken 
insulators,  defective  ground  connections,  dust  around 
lights,  leaks  in  roof  over  wiring  and  accumulations 

of  manure  around  wiring. 

2.  Examine  lightning  rod  installations  and  all  grounds. 

3.  Make  sure  all  flammable  liquids  are  safely  stored. 

4.  Destroy  oily  dust  cloths,  and  remove  grease  accumu- 
lations from  around  the  stove. 

5.  Arrange  for  help  in  case  of  fire  or  accidents. 

6.  Clean  out  ashes,  rags,  papers,  etc.,  from  basement, 
attic,  or  storage  places.   Have  a  scrap  paper  drive. 

7.  Examine  roofs  and  chimneys  for  defects  and  make  all 
necessary  repairs. 

8.  Check  and  make  necessary  repairs  on  electrical 
cords,  and  plugs  on  dressing  lamps,  clocks,  irons, 
radios,  etc. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers         FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  MAY  5,  19^9 


Railroad  Sponsors  Conservation  Contest  Again 


county  farmers  who  are  soil  conservation-minded 


have  an  opportunity  to  come  out  on  the  long  end  of  a  program  that  is 
certain  to  bring  rewards. 

Farm  Adviser  announces  that  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year  a  soil  conservation  contest  will  be  sponsored  in  the 
county  as  part  of  the  program  to  encourage  farmers  to  conserve  all 
natural  resources  on  their  farms. 

"Good  soil  is  the  farmer's  bank  account  and  an  insurance 
policy  for  us  all,"  the  adviser  declared.   "Conservation  of  soil,  water 
and  forests  is  a  responsibility  of  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer. 

"Good  land  use  and  the  adoption  of  soil  management  practices 
and  cropping  systems  that  provide  for  soil,  water  and  forest  conserva- 
tion and  improvement  is  necessary  to  the  permanent  economic  welfare  of 
our  nation. " 

The  contest  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
road in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture, the  State  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Association  of 
Illinois  Soil  Conservation  Districts. 

This  county  is  one  of  23  counties  in  Illinois  in  which  the 
contest  is  being  conducted.   Two  classes  have  been  established,  one  for 
farm  conservation  plans  begun  on  or  after  October  1,  19^8,  and  the 
second  for  farm  conservation  plans  begun  before  that  date.  Winners 
will  each  receive  a  $50  U.S.  savings  bond.   In  addition,  a  B  &  0  sys- 
tem-wide champion  will  be  chosen  from  among  the  various  state  winners. 

Points  to  be  emphasized  in  selecting  winners  will  be  good 
land  use,  establishment  of  soil  and  water  conserving  practices,  main- 
tenance of  practices  applied,  and  progress  based  upon  resources 
available . 

Farmers  who  are  interested  are  invited  to  see  the  farm  ad- 
viser for  application  forms. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

(Note:   The  spring  months  are  farm  clean-up  time.   Earlier, 
you  received  a  packet  of  stories  covering  Spring  Clean-up  Campaign  from 
the  National  Fire  Protection  association.   Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
use  those  stories  now,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.   Attached  to 
this  story  is  an  additional  folder  prepared  by  the  USDA  Safety  Council 
ailong  the  same  lines  of  Spring  Clean-up  Week.   This  material  will  help 
you  plan  your  own  county  spring  clean-up  campaign.) 


Spring  Clean-Up  Aims  at  Cutting  Rural  Fire  Loss 


Every  farm  family  in 


County  should  make  a 


ithorough  and  systematic  clean-up  of  their  entire  farm  this  spring, 

isays  Farm  (Home)  Adviser . 

"Don't  take  chances  on  your  place --take  precautions," 
said.   "There  are  still  far  too  many  costly  and  dis- 


astrous farm  fires,  and  one  of  the  big  reasons  is  lack  of  cleanliness 

ind  accumulation  of  fire  hazards. 

"Clean  farms  are  safe  farm,  and  spring  is  clean-up  time 
iround  the  home  place.  Enlist  the  whole  family  in  the  drive,  and 
find  and  remove  all  fire  hazards  in  your  farm  home,  barn,  machine 
3hop,  granary  and  all  the  buildings  around  the  farmstead." 

Not  only  fires,  but  also  costly  farm  accidents,  can  be  pre- 
sented by  eliminating  hazards,  pointed  out.   Inspect 

all  your  ladder  and  stair  rungs  to  be  sure  they  are  solid,  and  arrange 
>i  place  to  keep  pitchforks  away  from  the  mow  ladder. 

i|        Spring  is  also  a  good  time  to  start  a  rat  elimination  program 

'f)n  your  farm  and  clean  up  the  places  where  they  can  live.   One  rat  will 

Jat  or  damage  $20  worth  of  foods,  feed  and  property  each  year,  besides 

carrying  many  diseases  deadly  to  humans. 

A  thorough  clean-up  job  on  the  farm  will  make  it  a  safer, 
lore  healthful  and  better  place  to  live.   In  addition  it  will  add  to 
arm  Income.   The  cost  of  eliminating  hazards  which  cause  accidents 
nd  fires  is  certainly  small  compared  with  the  cost  of  doctor  bills 
nd  rebuilding  at  present  high  prices. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Aprll    29»     X9^9  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers: 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  information  which 
is  heing  mailed  this  week  to  all  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  in  your  county. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


April  29,   I9U9 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


Dear  Editor; 

Here  is  your  special  packet  of  materials  for  the  state-wide 
19^9  Illinois  Fly  Control  Campaign.  It  is  put  on  again  this  year  by  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Illinois  Agricultural  Association, 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  and  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health. 

This  packet  contains  an  advertising  clip-sheet  with  I6  sug- 
gested ad  layouts  containing  I8  illustrations.  You'll  also  find  eight 
stories  and  a  page  of  fillers.  Mats  of  all  illustrations  are  free.  You 
can  order  them  by  number  on  the  enclosed  order  blank. 

I  '    '  ■  "11  I I   — — «— »  I     I    !■   II        P   III «      I  IIU  lull         II      III 

Your  county  farm  adviser  is  heading  up  fly-control  work  in  your 
county.  He'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you  in  any  way  you  see  fit  to  promote 
the  campaign.  Custom  sprayers,  machinery  repair  shops,  hardware  stores, 
groceries,  restaurants,  lijanber  ccmpanies,  drug  stores,  dairies,  elevators, 
garbage  collectors,  barbers,  bakeries. .. .almost  everyone  in  town  is  a 
prospect  for  an  ad  to  boost  fly- control  work  in  your  ccanmunity.  Larger 
ads  might  be  sponsored  by  several  ccmpanies.  Last  year  many  papers  ran 
a  special  fly-control  edition  in  May  or  June  to  launch  the  campaign  of- 
ficially. 

We  certainly  would  appreciate  any  ccmments  or  suggestions  you 
may  have  on  how  we  can  make  this  type  of  editorial  service  more  helpful 
to  you. 


Sincerely  yours, 


ead 
Editor 


HR:cl 
Enclosure 


ORDER  BLAM  FOR  MATS 
19*^9  Illinois  Fly-Free  Program 


Extension  Editorial  Office 
530  Mumf  ord  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  us  the  following  mats  free  of  charge  as  in- 
dicated on  the  clip  sheet  of  the  19^9  II.LINOIS  FLY-FREE  PROGRAM 
(check  mats  desired): 


Mat  No. 

5.n 


Mat  No. 

6. 

7. 

I_ 

8. 

l_ 

9. 

10. 

11. 

c 

Mat  No. 

12.  □ 

13-  □ 

Ik.  □ 

15.  □ 

15a.  □ 

16-  □ 


Please  send  the  mats  requested  to: 


Name 


Paper 


Address 


P.S.  to  Editor:  We  would  appreciate  receiving  copies  of  any  of  these 
materials  on  the  Fly-Free  Program  as  used  in  your  paper. 


Extension  Editorial  Office 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  --Fly- Control  Kit  to  Editors 


RELEASE  MAY  1  TO  MAY  15 


****-X-*-X--)t****4f4f**4f4t-5f-X--)f*-X-**-K--)e-)«-)«--)f*-)t**-X-**** 


* 

* 
* 
* 
* 

*  farmers  and  more  comfort  and  better  health  for  everyone. 
* 

*  Dairy  cows  will  give  up  to  15  percent  more  milk  if  you  spray 
* 


Fly-Control  Means  Extra 
Profits  and  More  Comfort 

Fly- control  pays  off  in  extra  profits  for  beef  and  dairy 


* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 

* 


*  them  with  methoxychlor  to  protect  them  from  blood- sucking  stable  and  horn  * 


People  will  gain  too- -in  better  health.  The  ordinary  house- 


*  flies.  Beef  cattle  will  gain  up  to  one -third  pound  more  per  day  if 
* 

*  they're  sprayed  with  DDT. 
* 
* 
* 

*  fly  carries  more  than  20  human  diseases.  So  eliminating  flies  cuts 
* 

*  down  the  danger  from  disease.  Besides,  flies  are  Just  a  plain  nuisance 
* 

*  the  way  they  buzz  aroimd  and  pester  the  life  out  of  everybody  in  the 
* 

*  house- -if  you  let  them  in, 

* 

* 

*  free  a  simmer  as  possible.  A  double-barreled  attack  is  being  aimed  at 

*  Freddie  Fly.  First,  he'll  be  softened  up  by  a  thorougjh  sanitation 
* 

*  program  to  clean  out  his  breeding  places- -the  places  where  he  lives, 
* 

*  feeds,  and  rears  his  children.  Then  the  few  that  survive  sanitation 
* 

*  will  be  sprayed  to  death  with  chemicals. 
* 

*  Let's  run  Freddie  Fly  right  out  of  Illinois  this  summer I 
* 


The  19^9  Illinois  Fly-Control  Campaign  is  aiming  for  as  fly- 


* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


EELEASE  MAY  1  TO  MAY  15 


SPECIAL  --  Fly-Control  Kit  to  Editors 


*•  * 

*  Slogan  Reveals  Aim  of  * 

*  1949  Fly- Control  Work  * 

9|e  sic 

*  "In  »48  it  worked  out  fine,  * 

*  Let's  do  better  in  '1^-91"  * 

*  * 

*  That's  the  battle-cry  for  the  191^9  Illinois  Fly-Control  Cam-     * 

*  * 

*  paign  which  is  being  sponsored  again  this  year  by  four  state- wide      * 

*  * 

*  groups ,  * 

*  Illinois  farmers  picked  up  an  estimated  $5^887^000  in  extra   * 

*  * 

*  income  last  summer  from  spraying  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  Spraying  helps  * 

*  * 

*  to  control  blood- sucking  flies  which  cut  down  milk  and  meat  production.  * 

*  * 

*  After  paying  $1,226,000  for  all  spraying  expenses,  they  pocketed  a     * 

*  * 

*  cool  $ii-,66l,000  as  net  profit.  That's  almost  a  4-to-l  returni         * 

*  * 

*  More  than  100,000  farmers  took  part  in  last  summer «s  fly-     * 

*  * 

*  control  work.  That's  about  half  the  farmers  in  Illinois.  At  least  260   * 

*  * 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 


Last  year's  record  was  good  for  the  first  year  the  program 


*  towns  were  sprayed  also.  County  farm  advisers  headed  up  this  work. 
* 

* 

*  was  tried  on  a  state- wide  basis.  But  this  year  everyone  is  trying  to 
* 

*  do  better. 
* 

* 

* 

* 


"In  'ifS  it  worked  out  fine 
Let's  do  better  in  '491" 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  --  Fly-Control  Kit  to  Editors 


EELEASE  IvIAY  1  TO  JUKE  1 


Spray  Dairy  Cows,  Earn  at  Least  $73  More  Profit 


Spray  your  dairy  cows  with  methoxychlor  to  control  blood- sucking  stable 
and  horn  flies,  and  you  can  pick  up  at  least  $75  extra  profit  this  summer,  says 
H.  B,  Petty,  insect  specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey.  And  the  chances  are  good  that  your  profits  from  spraying 
will  be  much  larger. 

Spraying  dairy  cattle  is  one  big  Job  for  farmers  to  do  in  the  19^9 
Illinois  Fly-Control  Campaign,  Petty  explains.  The  aim  of  the  campaign  is  to 
make  Illinois  as  nearly  fly- free  as  possible. 

Petty  figures  out  that  $75  profit  from  spraying  this  way:  You  can 
get  up  to  15  percent  more  milk  from  June  to  September  if  you  spray.  This  has 
been  shown  by  careful  small-scale  field  tests. 

College  of  Agriculture  dairymen  say  the  average  Illinois  cow  gives 
1,700  pounds  of  milk  during  the  ^4- month  fly  season.  A  10  percent  boost- -instead 
of  15  percent- -would  mean  I70  pounds  of  milk  for  that  time.  For  a  15-cow  herd, 
that  makes  2,550  poimds  of  extra  milk  from  fly- control. 

Figures  conservatively  at  $3.00  a  hundredweight,  that's  Just  under  $75 
more  in  milk  checks.  And  it  costs  only  about  20  to  25  cents  a  head  for  spraying  too, 

Petty  recommends  spraying  the  inside  of  dairy  barns  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer.  Use  1  pound  of  50  percent  methoxychlor- wet table  powder  in 
2  to  ij-  gallons  of  water  to  every  1,000  square  feet  of  surface. 

Dairy  cattle  should  be  sprayed  with  methoxychlor  every  2  to  ^  weeks  to 
control  horn  flies.  Use  one-half  pound  of  50  percent  powder  in  3  gallons  of  water, 
and  apply  1  quart  to  each  cow. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  --  Fly- Control  Kit  to  Editors 


EELEASE  MAY  1  TO  JUNE  1 


Beef  Cattlemen  Can  Gain  $100  Extra  Profit  From  Spraying 

Beef  cattle  farmers  can  pick  up  at  least  $100  in  extra  profits  this 
summer  "by  spraying  their  cattle,  declares  H.  B,  Petty,  insect  specialist  In 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey.  Spray- 
ing costs  only  about  15  or  20  cents  a  head  too. 

That's  what  the  19^9  Illinois  Fly-Control  Campaign  will  mean  to  beef 
farmers.  And  that  is  a  rock-bottom  estimate  of  the  extra  income  from  spraying, 
Petty  explains.  Your  profits  could  easily  be  much  larger.  Here's  how  that  $100 
extra  profit  comes  about: 

Beef  animals  generally  gain  up  to  one- third  pound  more  per  day  when 
they're  sprayed  to  protect  them  from  blood- sucking  stable  and  horn  flies.  Let's 
figure  only  one- sixth  poirnd  extra  gain  a  day  on  your  30  head  for  the  if- month  fly 
season.  That's  600  extra  pounds  of  beef  from  spraying. 

At  today's  prices-- say  $17.50  a  himdredweight--that  means  a  little 
over  $100  extra  cash  in  your  pocket  after  you've  paid  the  small  spraying  ex- 
penses. 

You  can  make  a  spray  for  beef  cattle  by  mixing  8  pounds  of  50  percent 
water- wett able  DDT  powder  in  100  gallons  of  water.  Spray  two  quarts  of  this 
mixture  on  each  animal  once  a  month. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  --  Fly-Control  Kit  to  Editors 


EELEASE  MAY  1  TO  JUHE  1 


Freddie,  Sammy,  Henry  Worried:  Can  They  Survive  the  Sunmer? 


"Holy  smoke  I  They're  after  us  again  this  year I" 

Filthy  Freddie  Housefly,  Sammy  Stable  Fly,  and  Henry  Horn  Fly  felt  like 
hunted  criminals  last  summer  when  thousands  of  Illinois  folks  waged  an  all-out  war 
on  them.  It  was  the  first  statewide  fly- control  campaign  ever  held  in  Illinois. 
Millions  of  flies  died. 

"This  year  they're  going  to  make  it  worse  than  ever  on  us,"  exclaimed 
Henry  Horn  Fly.  "Know  what  their  slogan  is?  'In  '1+8  it  worked  out  fine,  Let's 
do  better  in  '^9!'  OuchI" 

"Ouch,  my  eye,"  countered  Sammy  Stable  Fly.  "We  may  get  killed  if  we 
don't  watch  out," 

"That's  right,"  agreed  Freddie  House  Fly.  "If  they'd  only  quit  that 
sanitation  program- -taking  away  our  homes  and  the  food  for  our  babies--we'd  make 
life  miserable  for  those  blamed  humans  and  animals." 

"It's  a  dirty  trick  to  take  food  and  shelter  away  from  our  babies," 
Sammy  chimed  in. 

"And  after  they  weaken  us  that  way,  it's  so  much  harder  for  us  to 
survive  those  #(^*$#)#*#  chemical  sprays,"  Freddie  added.  "If  they  do  a  good 
Job  of  sanitation  and  spraying,  we're  sunk I" 

"Know  what  our  best  bet  is?"  asked  Sammy.  "Some  farm  or  home  in  town  is 
sure  to  slip  up  in  this  Illinois  Fly-Control  Campaign.  VJe'll  Juat  fly  over  to 
their  dirty  place  and  breed  by  the  millions." 

"Good  idea,"  cried  Henry.  "I'll  bet  lots  of  folks  won't  get  in  the 
battle  against  us.  We'll  Just  live  at  their  places  in  peace.  They  won't  clean 
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Freddie,  Sammy,   Henry  Worried:  Can  They  Survive  the  Summer?  --  2 

up  and  then  spray.  And  if  they  don*t,  we  can  settle  down  there  and  then  fly  over 

and  pester  the  folks  who  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  us." 

"The  fellow  who  lets  us  stay  at  his  place- -we '11  give  him  a  bad  time 
too,"  chortled  Sammy. 

"But  that  won't  work,"  "I  hear  they're  plugging  this  idea  of  neighbor- 
hood cooperation- - everyone  spraying.  They'll  be  after  us  wherever  we  go.  What '11 
we  do  then?" 

"You  mean  they're  all  going  to  gang  up  on  us  so  that  about  1,000  of  us 
can't  suck  our  daily  meal  of  blood  from  cattle?"  asked  Sanany.  "Maybe  you  don't 
believe  this  business  about  everyone  spraying,"  Freddie  House  Fly  declared.  "But 
they're  serious  about  it.  They  aren't  going  to  give  us  a  single  chance." 

"Looks  like  our  goose  is  cooked,"  the  three  culprits  agreed.  "We'd 
better  leave  Illinois  for  good.  It's  not  healthy  for  us  in  Illinois,  especially 
when  everyone  is  against  us." 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  --  Fly-Control  Kit  to  Editors 


RELEASE  MAY  1  TO  JUNE  1 


Methoxychlor  for  Fly-Control  in  Dairies  This  Year 


Illinois  dairymen  should  use  methoxychlor  or  activated  pyrethrins  in- 
stead of  DDT  this  year  as  a  fly  spray  inside  their  barns  and  directly  on  cows. 
Milk  contaminated  with  DDT  may  be  dumped  out  this  summer. 

Here's  why  the  new  chemicals  are  being  recommended,  according  to  H.  B. 
Petty,  insect  specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  Illinois 
Natural  History  Sui^ey: 

DDT  is  a  poison,  and  tiny  amounts  of  it  may  carry  over  into  milk  when 
a  cow  is  sprayed  with  it  or  when  it  gets  onto  feed  or  water  cups  through  care- 
lessness. Much  more  DDT  shows  up  in  butter  because  it's  carried  in  the  butterfat 
part  of  milk. 

Many  people  drink  milk  and  eat  dairy  products.  Babies  especially  have 
almost  nothing  but  milk  when  they're  small. 

Nobody  has  ever  been  killed  or  even  got  sick  from  DDT  in  milk,  but  just 
the  same  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  said  that  if  their  inspectors  find 
milk  with  any  DDT  in  it,  it  may  be  subject  to  confiscation.  The  FDA  is  a  govern- 
ment agency  which  enforces  pure  food  laws. 

"That's  why  it's  Just  good  insurance  to  play  it  safe  and  use  methoxychlor," 
Petty  declares, 

DDT  can  still  be  used  on  animals  other  than  dairy  cows,  on  outdoor 
places  where  flies  roost,  and  on  buildings  other  than  dairy  barns. 

Petty  says  methoxychlor  (pronounced  meth-oxi-klor)  is  Just  as  good  a 
fly- killer  as  DDT,  and  it  does  not  carry  over  into  milk  like  DDT.  The  FDS  says 
methoxychlor  is  all  right  to  use  in  dairy  barns  and  on  diary  cows.  However,  the 
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Methoxychlor  for  Fly-Control  in  Dairies  This  Year  —  2 

new  chemical  is  more  expensive  than  DDT,  and  its  killing  power  does  not  last  as 
long. 

For  spraying  the  inside  of  dairy  barns  with  methoxychlor.  Petty  says  to 
use  1  povind  of  50  percent  viettable  powder  in  2  to  4  gallons  of  water  to  1,000 
square  feet  of  surface.  You  ought  to  put  this  mixture  on  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer. 

Petty  also  recommends  spraying  dairy  cattle  with  methoxychlor  every 
2  to  i|-  weeks  to  control  horn  flies.  Use  one-half  pound  of  50  percent  pox^rder 
in  3  gallons  of  water,  and  apply  1  quart  to  each  cow. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  —  Fly-Control  Kit  for  Editors 


EELEASE  MY  1  TO  JOME  1 


Kill  Flies  and  Eliminate  Diseases 


When  one  insect  can  carry  more  than  20  human  diseases,  it's  a  pretty 
dangerous  enemy,  isn't  it?  Especially  when  those  diseases  include  typhoid, 
cholera,  dysentery,  diarrhea,  tuberculosis,  and  possibly  infantile  paralysis? 

The  common  housefly  carries  all  these  dangerous  diseases,  and  that's 
one  big  reason  why  the  19if9  Illinois  Fly-Control  Campaign  is  combating  the  fly 
menace . 

Good  sanitation  and  neighborhood  cooperation  are  more  than  half  the 
battle.  If  everyone  will  clean  out  all  decaying  organic  matter,  that  will 
eliminate  fly-breeding  places.  Then  when  you  spray  the  few  flies  which  survive, 
you  should  have  almost  a  fly- free  summer. 

But  everyone  must  clean  up  and  spray.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for 
spraying: 

Dispose  of  your  garbage  regularly  twice  a  week.  Burn  it,  bury  it, 
or  haul  it  to  a  garbage  dump. 

Clean  out  your  garbage  containers  carefully  once  a  week.  Then  spray 
them  inside  and  outside  with  DDT.  Spray  nearby  areas  also.  Keep  garbage  cans 
covered. 

If  you  have  an  outdoor  toilet,  make  it  fly- proof .  Spray  it  once  a 
month  with  DDT.  The  best  form  is  25  percent  emulsifiable  concentrate  diluted 
to  5  percent  strength. 

Paint  the  screen  doors  and  frames,  window  screens  and  frames,  and 
porch  celings  once  a  month  with  DDT.  This  will  contaminate  their  roosting 
places.  Use  the  same  form  of  DDT  as  for  outdoor  toilets. 
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Kill  Flies  and  Eliminate  Diseases  —  2 

If  you* re  keeping  a  few  chickens  or  perhaps  a  hog  aroiind  your  house 
in  tovn,  spray  the  coops  and  pens  once  a  month  with  DDT,  and  keep  them  clean. 

Be  sure  you  do  a  good  job  of  sanitation  before  following  these 
suggestions  on  spraying.  You  can't  kill  flies  with  sprays  alone, 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  --  Fly-Control  Kit  for  Editors 


RELEASE  MAY  1  TO  JUHE  1 


Five  Kinds  of  Lov-Cost  Fly  Sprayers  Available 

You  don't  need  expensive,  complicated  equipment  to  spray  flies,  reports 
H.  B.  Petty,  insect  specialist  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey. 

There  are  five  types  of  lov-cost,  easy- to- operate  sprayers.  Your 
choice  depends  on  the  size  of  your  spraying  Job. 

Around  your  home,  a  small  hand  sprayer  is  good  enough.  For  buildings, 
a  2-  to  5- gallon  compressed  air  sprayer  will  do  the  Job,  but  it's  slow  work  if 
you're  spraying  a  large  area. 

For  big  Jobs,  you  can  use  one  of  several  power  sprayers  on  the  market. 
Or  there  may  be  a  custom  sprayer  in  your  community  who  will  do  the  work  for  you. 
Finally,  a  local  orchardist  may  rent  his  sprayer  to  you. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

SPECIAL  --  Fly-Control  Kit  to  Editors 

FILLER 

Dairymen  can  earn  at  least  $75  more  profit  this  summer  in  extra  milk 

"by  spraying  their  cows  with  methoxychlor  as  recommended  in  the  I9U9  Illinois 

Fly- Control  Campaign. 

Beef  farmers  can  earn  at  least  $100  more  profit  if  they  spray  their 
cattle  to  control  flies  according  to  recommendations  given  in  the  19if9  Illinois 
Fly-Control  Campaign. 

As  many  as  1^000  or  more  stable  flies  suck  their  meal  of  blood  every 
day  from  one  beef  or  dairy  animal.  No  wonder  they  give  less  milk  and  meat  I 

Houseflies  carry  more  than  20  human  diseases,  Keinove  their  breeding 
places,  and  use  fly  sprays  to  control  flies. 

The  slogan  for  the  19^1-9  Fly-Control  Campaign  is:  "In  ^kQ   it  worked 
out  fine,  Let's  do  better  in  'if9!" 

The  19^9  Illinois  Fly-Control  Campaign  is  recommending  methoxychlor 
or  activated  pyrethrins  instead  of  DDT  as  fly- sprays  around  dairies  this  year. 

Under  ideal  conditions  one  pair  of  flies  could  increase  to  I9I  sep- 
tillion  during  the  summer.  This  number  of  flies  would  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  hrj   feet  I 
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From  Extension  Service 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Tests  for  carotene  (vitamin  A)  content  showed  three  times 
more  in  the  mow-cured  hay  than  in  field-cured  hay. 

«-)(--)(■ 

About  85  percent  of  the  wood  used  in  Illinois  now  is  being 

imported  from  other  states. 

*** 

In  the  cash  grain  area  of  Illinois  almost  70  percent  of  the 

farmland  is  tenant-operated. 

*** 

Chemicals  can  be  used  in  weed  control  where  suited,  but  one 
should  not  depend  upon  them  as  a  cure-all. 

*** 

Shallow  wells  must  be  carefully  protected,  with  good  drain- 
age, to  prevent  contamination  by  surface  water. 

**♦ 

Cavities  in  fruit  trees  should  be  screened  or  plugged  as  a 
codling  moth  control  measure. 

*** 

Good  pasture  saves  4o  to  50  percent  of  the  supplements  re- 
quired for  growing  pigs . 

*** 

Buying  seed  of  unknown  crop  varieties  is  like  "buying  a  pig 
in  a  poke . " 

*** 

i         Crop  rotation  is  recognized  as  important  to  soil  fertility, 
'it  is  also  important  for  weed  control. 

*♦* 

For  maximum  production  and  as  a  precaution  against  prussic 
acid  poisoning,  Sudan  grass  should  not  be  grazed  until  it  is  I8  inches 
high. 

*** 

The  quality  of  a  pasture  is  almost  as  important  in  keeping 
cattle  where  they  belong  as  is  the  durability  of  the  fence. 
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SUEVEY  OF  RADIO  KEED3 
OF  ILLINOIS  FARM  ADVISEJte 

College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  among  Illinois  farm  advisers  of  the  im- 
portant part  radio  can  play  in  helping  to  disseminate  useful  agricultural  in- 
foimation  to  farm  people. 

Many  farm  advisers  are  already  using  radio  to  full  advantage.  Others 
make  occasional  use  of  it.,,and  still  others  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
it. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  wide  variation  in  degree  of  radio  use. 
Such  things  as  station  location,  availability  of  time,  amount  of  training,  atti- 
tudes, etc.,  all  are  factors. 

With  the  number  of  stations  increasing  rapidly  and  with  new  develop- 
ments in  the  television  field,  many  farm  advisers  have  requested  helps  and 
materials  from  the  Extension  Editorial  Office  which  they  might  use  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  these  outlets  offer. 

The  College  recognizes  these  needs  and  is  developing  plans  to  meet 
them  "by  expanding  its  services.  We  need  your  help  in  planning  the  expanding 
program.  Would  you, therefore,  be  kind  enough  to  supply  the  information  requested 
below.  A  similar  survey  is  being  made  of  the  radio  stations. 

This  report  is  submitted  by  Farm  Adviser 


at , ^county 

(town) 
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SECTION  I,  Your  Present  Radio  Activities 

1.  Would  you  please  list  the  radio  stations  in  your  county  and  those 
with  mcjor  coverage  in  your  county? 


2.  Do  you  participate  in  farm  radio  programs  on  any  of  these  stations? 
Which  stations? 

How  often  do  you  appear? 
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3.  Please  check  the  type  of  program  which  most  nearly  describes  the 
one  you  appear  on. 


5. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


Farm  news 


Farm  talk 


Farm  news 

Markets 

Weather 


Farm  news 
Markets 
Weather 
Farm  talk  or 
interview 


k.     If  you  appear  regularly,  please  indicate; 
Station  ,  kc . 

Day  

Time 


Length  of  Program 


minutes 


Some  farm  advisers  produce  their  own  shows.  These  may  vary  from 
short  talks  to  full-length  "balanced  programs  including  markets, 
news,  weather  and  music.   Other  farm  advisers  appear  as  guests 
on  shows  conducted  by  radio  station  farm  program  directors. 

Do  you  have  complete  charge  of  the  farm  program  you 
appear  on,  or  do  you  usually  appear  as  a  guest  on  a 
program  conducted  by  a  station  announcer? 


6.  One  of  the  problems  facing  farm  advisers  in  counties   where 

there  is  more  than  one  station  is  how  to  participate  in  programs 
on  one  or  more  of  the  stations  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
good  relations  ifith  all  stations. 

Do  you  have  this  problem? 


How  are  you  working  it  out? 
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7.  Several  farm  advisers  have  recently  purchased  recording  equipment. 
This  equipment  is  used  not  only  for  radio  programs,  "but  for  dicta- 
tion, sound  accompaniment  for  color  slides  and  silent  films,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Do  you  own  or  have  the  use  of  portable  recording  equipment?  

What  kind?  (tape,  wire,  or  other) 


Do  you  use  recorded  on-the-farm  interviews  or  other  recordings 
on  your  farm  radio  programs?  

How  else  do  you  use  your  recording  equipment? 


8.  Radio  stations  are  usually  anxious  to  receive  notices  of  meetings 
and  county  activities.  Radio  reaches  more  people  more  quickly 
than  any  other  mass  communications  medium. 

Do  you  send  news  releases  and  annoimcements  of  meetings 
to  your  local  radio  station?  

Regularly? 


How  often? 


If  there  is  more  than  one  station  in  your  county,  do  they 
all  receive  the  releases? 


SECTION  II.  Determining  Your  Radio  Needs 

There  are  a  number  of  farm  radio  helps  and  services  the  Extension  Edi- 
torial Office  might  he  able  to  provide  for  farm  advisers. . .if  those  services 
are  needed... and  wanted.  You  realize, of  course,  that  the  extent  of  those  serv- 
!  ices  will  probably  be  limited  by  personnel  and  available  funds. 

There  are  some  services,  however,  which  probably  could  be  started  right 
■  away.  We  would  like  to  get  your  reaction  to  a  number  of  possible  services  that 
i  migVit  be  developed  to  help  you  make  your  county  information  program  more  effective, 

1.  Possible  Discussion  Outlines 
ij 

Several  farm  advisers  have  indicated  a  desire  to  receive  out- 
lines of  discussion  material  on  current  farm  topics.   These 
outlines  would  contain  all  of  the  important  facts  relating 
to  the  topic  and  would  be  adaxjtable  to  local  conditions. 
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Would  you  have  use  for  such  a  service?  

How  often  would  you  want  it? 

2.  Possible  Script  Services 

A  number  of  advisers  have  requested  completely  written  scripts 
on  timely  farm  topics. 

Your  ideas s 

How  long  should  the  scripts  be?  minutes. 


3.  Possible  Transcription  Loan  Library 

We  have  considered  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  tran?- 
scription  loan  library.  We  would  probably  produce  a  number 
of  recordings  dealing  with  current  farm  Jobs  and  problems. 
Individual  records  would  be  mailed  to  you  on  request,,, to 
be  returned  after  you  had  used  them.  You  would  be  supplied 
with  a  list  of  available  topics.  And  the  library  would  con- 
tain topics  timely  for  each  season  of  the  year. 


Would  such  a  library  be  useful  to  you? 
What  are  some  of  the  topics  you'd  like? 


k.     Possible  Promotion  Material  for  State-wide  Activities 

You  are  already  receiving  press  releases  and  other  materials 
to  help  support  state -wide  programs  and  campaigns  such  as 
fly  control  and  4-H  camping. 

Could  you  use  radio  materials  to  help  promote  these  activ- 
ities? 


5.  Possible  Tips  for  Programs 

Some  of  the  newer  advisers  and  particularly  the  assistants 
have  asked  for  helps  on  farm  radio  program  planning  and  tips 
for  program  features. 

Your  comments: 
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6.  Possible  Farm  Radio  Handbook  for  Farm  Advisers 

A  f ev  manuals  and  handbooks  have  been  prepared  by  various 
agencies  on  the  place  of  radio  in  the  extension  program. 
No  handbooks  have  been  prepared  specifically  for  Illinois 
farm  advisers  to  cover  situations  in  this  state. 

It  might  be  possible  to  prepare  a  farm  radio  handbook 
specifically  for  Illinois  farm  advisers.  This  handbook 
might  include  a  map  showing  locations  and  listing  all 
radio  stations  within  the  state  and  the  out-of-state 
stations  serving  an  Illinois  farm  audience.  The  manual 
might  treat  of  farm  radio  broadcasting  in  Illinois,  in- 
cluding suggestions  for  programs,  reference  material,  a 
discussion  of  radio  methods  and  technique,  policy  matters, 
etc. 

Do  you  think  the  value  of  such  a  manual  would  justify  the 
time  it  would  take  to  prepare  it?  

What  shoxild  it  Include? 


7.  Possible  Radio  Schools 

In  19^6  a  series  of  district  radio  schools  was  held  through- 
out the  state  to  train  extension  personnel  in  radio  broad- 
casting. These  schools  were  highly  successful,  and  most  of 
those  ^o  attended  felt  that  their  time  was  well  spent. 

Since  then  new  advisers  have  Joined  the  staff,  many  of  whom 
are  not  trained  in  radio.  New  stations  have  also  been  estab- 
lished, and  in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  complete  turnover 
in  station  personnel. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  hold  more 
schools?  • 


How  should  they  be  set  up? 


What  material  should  be  covered? 
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8.  Possible  Extension  Badlo  Field  Man 

Several  stations  and  some  farm  advisers  have  suggested  that 
the  College  assign  a  radio  field  man  to  work  between  the 
College,  local  stations,  and  county  farm  advisers  in  a 
liaison  capacity. 

We  would  like  to  have  your  reaction  to  this  proposal. 


Do  you  think  the  expense  would  be  Justified? 


What  are  some  of  the  things  you  think  an  extension  radio 
field  man  might  do? 


9.  What  other  farm  radio  helps  or  services  do  you  think  the  College 
might  provide  to  help  you  make  your  county  information  program 
more  effective? 
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We  appreciate  the  time  you  have  taken  to  answer  the  questions  in  this 
survey.  When  we  have  received  all  of  the  questionnaires,  we  should  have  a  pretty 
good  picture  of  what  the  advisers  are  doing  in  the  way  of  farm  radio  "broadcasting. 
This  information  will  tell  us  the  direction  our  expanding  program  should  take. 
Your  cooperation  has  helped  a  lot  I 


PI^EASE  EETURN  THIS  QUESTIOMAIBE  TO: 

Jack  Murray 

Assistant  E^itension  Editor  in  Farm  Eadio 
330  M-omf  ord  Hall 
JM:df  Urhana,  Illinois 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Record-Keeping  Project  to  Be  Reorganized 

(ONLY  for  farm  advisers  in  Will,  McHenry,  DuPage,  Boone, 
Lake,  Cook,  Kane,  and  Kankakee  counties.  All  others  disregard.) 

The  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  record-keeping  proj- 
ect will  be  reorganized  in  the  8-county  Northeastern  Illinois  area 
this  summer  and  fall,  to  take  effect  January  1^  1950,  Farm  Adviser 

. announced  today .  county  belongs  to 

this  area. 

No  change  is  expected  in  present  organization  plans,  the 
adviser  emphasized.  The  present  cooperators  signed  up  for  a  4-year 
period,  and  that  period  ends  December  31,  1949-  The  only  reorganiza- 
tion will  be  a  re-signing  of  old  record-keepers  who  wish  to  continue, 
and  the  opportunity  for  a  limited  number  of  new  men  to  join  to  replace 
old  members  who  drop  out . 

About  county  farmers  are  now  enrolled  in  this 

(no.) 
project  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  /Agriculture,  ex- 
plained. The  fieldman  visits  each  farm  at  least  three  times  each  year 
to  help  each  man  keep  his  records,  and  to  point  out  profitable  and 
money-losing  practices  or  parts  of  the  farm  business.  Each  January 
the  records  are  sent  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  be  summarized, 
and  later  in  the  spring  the  fieldman  visits  each  farmer  to  talk  over 
how  his  farm  compares  with  other  similar  farms,  and  possible  means  of 
raising  the  net  income. 

(Add  here  comments  from  several  of  your  record-keepers  on 
how  valuable  they  consider  the  service.  Also  the  annual  fee  in  your 
county . ) 

county's  representative  on  the  Northeastern  Area 

Board  of  Directors  is ,  (address)  ,  the  adviser  said. 

Officers  for  the  8-county  area  are  H.  C.  Klett,  route  3,  Joliet,  presi- 
aentj  H.  R.  Kiltz,  Dean  street,  Woodstock,  vice-president:  and  H.  C. 
vial,  Downers  Grove,  secretary-treasurer.   Official  headquarters  is 
the  Kane  County  Farm  Bureau,  Geneva. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Don't  Let  Barn  Cleaner  Wear  Out  From  Lack  of  Use 

Summer  idleness  can  be  more  destructive  on  your  barn  cleaner 
installation  than  winter  work  if  you  don't  take  care  of  it  properly, 
says  county  Farm  Adviser . 

Your  barn  cleaner  should  give  many  years  of  faithful  opera- 
tion if  you  treat  it  right,  said.   After  turning  your 

cows  out  for  the  summer  on  pasture,  check  the  following  suggestions 
from  F.  W.  Andrew,  farm  electrical  specialist  at  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  to  preserve  the  high  value  of  your  barn  cleaner: 

1.  Thoroughly  clean  and  oil  the  chain. 

2.  Inspect  the  motors,  blow  out  the  dust  and  dirt,  and 
thoroughly  lubricate  them  according  to  instructions. 

3.  Operate  the  cleaner  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  sum- 
mer and  keep  it  clean  by  using  a  hose  and  broom. 

4.  If  the  elevator  on  your  barn  cleaner  is  not  protected, 
give  it  protection  with  a  galvanized  sheet  metal  cover  or  other  suit- 
able covering  for  the  summer.   This  cover  might  be  added  as  a  perman- 
ent installation. 

Any  type  of  used  oil  is  satisfactory  in  keeping  the  cleaner 
chains  from  corroding  and  sticking.   Used  tractor  crankcase  oil  is  very 

satisfactory, said.   If  the  chain  is  already 

i*usted,  it  would  be  desirable  to  first  use  a  small  quantity  of  pene- 
trating oil. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Western  and  West-Central  Record-Keeping  Areas  to  Be  Reorganized 

(ONLY  for  farm  advisers  in  Adams,  Brown,  Pulton,  Henderson, 
Henry,  Knox,  McDonough,  Mercer,  Rock  Island,  Peoria,  Pike,  Schuyler, 
Stark,  and  Warren  counties.  All  others  disregard. ) 

The  Western  and  West-Central  areas  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm 

Management  Service  record-keeping  project  will  be  reorganized  this 

summer  and  fall,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1950,  Farm  Adviser  


announced  today.  county  is  one  of  l4  countie 


in  the  two  areas. 

The  two  areas  will  probably  be  merged  into  one  area,  so 
that  more  members  may  Join,  and  it  is  planned  to  hire  an  extra  field- 
man,  explained.  The  average  annual  fee  paid  by  each 

cooperator  depending  upon  the  size  of  his  farm  will  be  $50. 

The  new  area  would  have  its  headquarters  at  the  Knox  county 
Farm  Bureau  in  Galesburg,  and  would  be  called  the  Western  Farm  Bureau 
Farm  Management  Service. 

These  reorganization  plans  have  been  worked  out  by  a  com- 
mittee including  the  president  and  one  director  and  a  farm  adviser  of 
each  association,  together  with  the  two  fieldmen  and  a  University 
representative . 

The  merger  has  been  approved  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  boards  of  both  associations.   The  next  step  is  for  the  Farm 
Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  boards  of  directors  in  all  l4  counties 
to  approve  the  merger. 
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Thls  move  is  being  made  now, stated,  because  the 

4-year  period  for  which  cooperators  sign  up  ends  on  Decenber  31,  19^9. 
Old  record-keepers  who  wish  to  continue  will  be  given  first  chance  to 
join  the  new  group,  and  there  will  be  quite  a  few  openings  for  new 
members . 

About  540  farmers  in  the  l4  counties  now  keep  records  in 

cooperation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture, said. 

Pieldman visits  the   cooperating  farmers 

(no.  j 

in county  at  least  three  times  each  year  to  help  them 

keep  their  records,  and  to  point  out  profitable  and  money-losing  parts 

of  the  farm  business.  Each  January  the  records  are  sent  to  the  Colleg< 

of  Agriculture  to  be  summarized,  and  later  in  the  spring  the  fieldman 

.  visits  each  farmer  to  talk  over  how  his  farm  compares  with  other 

■  similar  farms,  and  possible  means  of  raising  the  net  income. 

(Add  here  comments  from  several  of  your  record-keepers  on 

!' how  valuable  they  consider  the  service.) 

county's  representative  on  the  Area 

board  of  directors  is ,   ,    the  adviser 

(address ) 
said. 

Officers  of  the  Area  are:   (list  their  names.) 

********** 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Brovnstovn  Soils  Experiment  Field  Meeting  May  10  and  12 

(To  farm  advisers  in  Bond,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton,  Crawford, 
Cumberland,  Edwards,  Effingham,  Lawrence,  Richland,  Wayne,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Marion.  Shelby,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Montgomery,  and  Wash- 
ington counties.) 

county  farmers  were  reminded  today  by  Farm 


Adviser to  circle  May  10  and  12  on  their  calendar. 

Those  are  the  dates  for  the  annual  field  meeting  at  the  Brownstown 

soil  experiment  field  in  Payette  county.  The  meetings  will  begin  at 

1:30  p.m.  central  standard  time. 

At  the  meeting,  you  can  see  the  effects  of  different  soil 

management  systems,  what  individual  fertilizer  practices  are  doing  to 

growing  crops,  and  growth  of  various  forest  tree  planting,  

said. 

University  and  experiment  field  men  will  be  on  hand  to  dis- 
I  cuss  problems  of  individual  farmers,  answer  questions  on  soil  fertility 
'  and  improvement,  and  point  out  the  best  crop  varieties  and  pasture 
grasses  for  the  area. 

1  said  that  two  dates  were  chosen  for  the  meet- 


ing this  year  so  as  to  spread  out  the  attendance.   In  that  way,  every- 
one can  see  and  hear  everything  that  is  going  on.  A  one-day  meeting 
makes  it  too  crowded. 

county  farmers  will  be  interested  in  experi- 


ments showing  the  marked  response  of  crops  to  limestone,  rock  phos- 
phate, superphosphate,  nitrogen,  and  potash,  and  the  economic  meaning 
of  these  results  in  relation  to  better  use  of  farm  land. 

Latest  reports  from  the  Brownstown  field,  according  to 

,  indicate  that  farmers  can  see  these  studies  at  the 


peak  of  operation:   organic  matter  tests,  subsoil  fertilization,  crop 
variety  comparisons,  pasture  grass  plots,  and  forest  tree  plantings. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Grain  Elevator  Management  School  May  16--17-18  at  St.  Louis 

(To  farm  advisers  in  St.  Louis  area  especially.) 

A  well-rounded,  practical  program  is  planned  for  the  I6th 
Grain  Elevator  Management  School,  May  l6~17-l8  at  St.  Louis,  Farm 
Adviser  announced  today. 

All  county  grain  elevator  people  and  farmers 

interested  in  grain  marketing  are  invited  to  attend*   There  is  no 
registration  fee,  and  the  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Louis  Mer- 
chant's Exchange.   (Insert  here  names  of  any  persons  you  know  who  are 
attending. ) 

Joint  sponsors  of  the  sessions  are  the  Illinois  Country 

Grain  and  Feed  Institute,  University  of  Missouri,  Illinois  State  Board 

of  Vocational  Education,  and  Merchant's  Exchange. 

Farmers  attending  the  school  will  hear  talks  by  small  grain 
specialists  on  how  to  Improve  the  quality  of  wheat  through  use  of 
adaptable  varieties  and  control  of  garlic,  and  by  maintaining  pure 
varieties.   Instruction  and  practice  will  be  given  in  grading  wheat 
and  oats  by  men  from  the  federal  extension  service. 

Other  talks  and  demonstrations,  said 


will  cover  handling  and  storing  grain  for  the  commodity  credit  cor- 
poration, federal  warehouse  regulations,  how  to  market  grain,  and  how 
the  farm  price  support  program  may  affect  the  operation  of  country 
elevators,  terminal  commission  firms,  and  terminal  grain  merchandisers 

There  will  also  be  a  visit  to  a  grain  processing  plant  in 
St.  Louis. 

(Add  here  information  on  hotel  room  rates  if  you  wish.   It's 
found  in  2 -page  mimeo  from  L.  F.  Stlce  about  the  School.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

There  are  1,905  million  acres  of  land  area  in  the  U.  S. 

♦♦* 

The  U.  S.  has  developed  less  than  10  percent  of  its  poten- 
tial waterpower  resources. 

*»* 

Flood  losses  in  the  U.  S.  have  averaged  over  $110  million 
annually  in  recent  years. 

*** 

About  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  land  now  available  for  crops 
has  been  made  arable  or  more  productive  by  drainage  improvements. 

*** 

Before  the  war  26  to  30  percent  of  American  imports  came 
from  Europe,  29  to  30  percent  from  Asia  and  about  15  percent  from 
Canada , 

*** 

Of  over  1.7  trillion  board  feet  of  saw  timber  in  the  U,  S., 
only  about  two-thirds  could  be  cut  profitably  under  present  conditions. 

Population  per  square  mile  of  arable  land  is  68  in  Russia, 
102  in  the  United  States,  500  in  Italy,  58?  in  Germany  and  2,^30  in 
Japan . 

The  proportion  of  the  American  population  that  graduated 
from  college  trebled  between  the  two  world  wars,  rising  from  1.2 
percent  to  3.6  percent. 

**♦ 

I         In  1790,  only  5  percent  of  the  U.  S.  population  lived  in 
'urban  communities.   By  I89O  this  had  risen  to  38  percent  and  by  19^0 
to  nearly  57  percent. 

*** 

The  U.  S.  has  about  300  million  acres  of  land  that  could  be 
used  for  recreational  purposes--over  and  beyond  needs  for  agriculture, 
timber  and  urban  redevelopment.   Less  than  24  million  acres  outside 
cities  is  now  used  for  that  purpose. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Illinois  G.  I.'s  Have  Chance  to  Homestead  in  Wyoming 

Veterans  of  World  War  II  will  be  given  preference  of  appli- 
cation for  the  new  homestead  settlement  to  be  opened  in  central  Wyom- 
ing this  fall. 

Fifty  individual  farm  units  averaging  ll8  acres  of  irrigable 
land  plus  some  non-irrigable  land  suitable  for  pasture  and  other  pur- 
poses are  included  in  the  project,  according  to  County 

Farm  Adviser . 

Any  veterans  in  county  interested  in  applying 

for  one  of  these  units  may  get  an  application  blank  at  the  farm  ad- 
viser's office,  said.  Applications  must  be  received  by 

the  superintendent  of  operation  and  development  at  Riverton,  Wyoming, 
by  2  p.m.  on  August  2  to  be  entered  in  the  drawing  to  establish  prior- 
ity in  which  they  will  be  considered  for  the  available  farms. 

Minimum  requirements  for  the  farms  provide  that  the  prospec- 
tive homesteader  must  have  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  years  of 
full-time  farming  experience  after  reaching  the  age  of  15,  have  $3,000 
in  cash  or  useful  assets,  must  be  of  good  health  and  character,  indus- 
trious and  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  homestead  and  reclama- 
tion laws . 

For  the  most  part,  the  land  being  opened  for  settlement  has 
never  been  cultivated,  said.  Canals  and  laterals  for  ir- 
rigation are  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  soils  are 
well  adapted  to  irrigation  farming  and  major  crops  are  expected  to  be 
beans,  peas,  alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  clover,  small  grains  and  potatoes. 
Livestock  raising  and  fattening  will  be  a  major  activity  on  the  project. 

In  addition  to  the  present  50  units,  it  is  planned  to  open 
another  250  units  in  the  Riverton  project  in  the  next  three  years. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  MflV    11         1  QIlQ  ^^'^  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  ^  i        y    y  Urbana,  Illinois 


Dear  Cooperator; 

The  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently printed  a  revised  edition  of  Circular  38,  "WIMDBREAKS 
FOR  ILLINOIS  FAEMSTEADS."  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be 
interested  in  having  a  copy  of  the  circular  for  your  files 

Sincerely  yours, 


Hadley  Read 
Rstension  Editor 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  P'arm  and  Home  Advisers 

Observe  Rural  Life  Sunday  on  May  22 

4-H  Club  members  of  county  will  observe  Sunday, 

May  22,  as  Rural  Life  Sunday. 

Many  of  the  county's  country  churches  are  making  plans  to 
take  part  in  this  4-H  Sunday,  according  to  Farm  (Home)  Adviser  


Agriculture  and  home  economics  4-H  Clubs  are 


joining  in  their  efforts  in  helping  to  plan  this  annual  event. 

Rural  Life  Sunday  is  observed  by  church  organizations  of  all 
denominations  throughout  the  country  to  emphasize  the  meaning  of  Chris- 

i  tianity  in  rural  life,  said.   It  occurs  the  fifth  Sunday 

after  Easter,  and  is  closely  linked  with  Rogation  Days,  celebrated 

'  for  centuries  in  the  Christian  Church  during  the  three  days  preceding 

I  Ascension  Day. 

Originally  the  days  had  several  emphases,  but  gradually  the 

emphasis  has  grown  to  observe  the  day  as  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing 

upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  When  4-H  members  assemble  to  worship  on 

4-H  Club  Sunday,  therefore,  they  join  many  generations  in  seeking  the 

blessing  of  God  upon  the  land,  the  seed,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 

and  the  enrichment  of  home  and  community  life. 

M.  L,  Wilson,  director  of  federal  extension  work,  says  in 
his  announcement,  "It  is  most  appropriate  for  4-H  Club  members  to  set 
aside  one  Sunday  during  the  year  as  4-H  Sunday.   I  trust  that  all 
4-H'ers  will  make  plans  to  attend  the  church  of  their  choice.   This  is 
in  keeping  with  our  ideas  of  good  citizenship  and  one  of  the  surest 
I  ways  of  perpetuating  our  concept  of  the  democratic  way  of  life." 
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NEWS   NOTES 

ILLINOIS  4-H  CAMPING    PROGRAM 


acteneion  Editorial  Office 


University  of  Illlnoifl 


College  of  Agriculture 


May  15,  19^9 
Western  Camp  Group  Starts  Permanent  Kitchen. 

Twenty- three  farm  advisers,  assistants  and  local  leaders  met  on  Monday, 
April  11,  at  the  campsite  on  Lake  Jacksonville  to  start  the  building  program  for 
the  Western  Illinois  k-E  Camp.  Dick  Lyon  and  Fay  Boot  of  the  state  staff  \fere   on 
hand  to  help  with  the  proceedings.  Trees  were  cleared  and  some  imderbrush  grubbed 
out,  and  the  footings  for  the  permanent  kitchen  were  dug. 

On  Tuesday,  April  12,  the  workers  returned,  continued  the  digging  and 
clearing,  euid  Installed  the  plumbing  under  the  floor.  The  next  day,  Wednesday,  25 
persons  were  on  hand,  ranging  from  a  1^- year-old  U-H  boy  to  an  65- year- old  great- 
grandfather. Ready-mixed  concrete  was  brought  in  from  Jacksonville,  and  the  foot- 
ings were  poured.  Members  of  the  group  came  back  to  the  area  on  Saturday,  April  30, 
and  got  the  concrete  poured  for  the  entire  floor. 

Another  series  of  work  days  at  the  western  camp  has  been  set  for  May  17, 
18  and  19,  when  the  permanent  kitchen  will  be  built  on  the  foundation.  Electric 
lines  have  already  been  staked  out,  and  electricity  has  been  brought  to  the  area 
by  a  local  crew, 

Mrs.  Mildred  Seeman,  Morgan  county  home  adviser,  organized  the  noon 
luncheons  for  the  groups  all  three  days  in  April.  She  was  assisted  on  Monday  by 
Miss  Sophia  Powell,  Gireene  county  home  adviser;  on  Tuesday  by  Miss  Helen  Hackman, 
Pike  county  home  adviser,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Frantzreb,  Peoria  county  assistant  home 
adviser,  and  a  local  leader  from  Peoria;  and  on  Wednesday  by  Miss  Powell. 

Well  Digging  Starts  Southern  Camp  Construction. 

First  progress  on  the  actual  construction  of  the  Southern  Illinois  U-H 
Camp  at  Lake  West  Frankfort  was  made  when  workers  started  drilling  the  water  well 
at  the  campsite  on  April  6.  Plans  for  the  combination  kitchen-dining  hall  have 
been  drawn  by  Keith  Hinchcliff ,  extension  farm  structures  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity, They  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  Southern  Camp  association,  which 
expects  to  begin  building  the  unit  within  the  near  future  so  that  it  will  be 
finished  by  camp  time  in  July. 


Leaders  are  working  out  a  four  weeks'  camping  program  for  this  summer 
that  may  be  extended  to  six  weeks.  Campers  will  live  in  tents  there  this  year. 
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Jackson  Coimty  Has  Nearly  Reached  Its  Goal. 

Jackson  county  has  less  than  $1,000  of  its  $5,700  goal  left  to  raise, 
and  there  are  enough  good  prospects  to  more  than  get  that  amount,  according  to 
Miss  Mildred  Benz,  youth  assistant,  Here»8  how  they  did  it: 

Last  spring  during  the  rallies  they  urged  all  of  their  clubs  to  plan 
money- making  activities  to  be  carried  out  during  the  summer.  Club  members  were 
shown  slides  of  the  proposed  campsite  and  were  given  information  on  the  progress 
of  the  camp  program  and  fund-raising  drive  throughout  the  summer.  Each  month  a 
thermometer  included  as  part  of  the  newsletter  showed  Just  how  much  money  had 
been  raised  from  all  sources.  There  is  also  a  large  thermometer  in  the  county 
office. 

As  a  result  of  this  suggestion,  local  if-H  clubs,  in  many  cases  with  the 
help  of  home  bureau  units,  have  raised  more  than  $1,000  of  the  total  collected  so 
far.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  clubs  have  done  to  raise  money:  sold  sub- 
scriptions for  magazines;  held  bake  sales  and  cooky  sales;  gathered  scrap  iron; 
and  planned  box  suppers,  and  entertainment  and  carnival,  and  a  chili  supper. 

The  Rural  Youth  group  there  has  also  helped  with  the  publicity  and  so- 
liciting of  funds  as  part  of  their  community  service  project.  They  have  plans 
for  a  three- act  play  for  which  they  will  charge  admission  and  give  half  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  camp  fund. 

Last  October  Jackson  county  started  active  solicitation  for  contribu- 
tions from  businessmen  and  farmers.  They  took  one  township  at  a  time  and  worked 
one  day  in  it.  The  day  started  with  a  breakfast  meeting  for  the  k-E  leaders  and 
farm  and  home  bureau  members  who  were  to  do  the  soliciting.  The  camp  training 
program  and  campaign  for  funds  were  explained  to  the  group  by  the  cotmty  extension 
people,  and  each  person  chose  a  partner  and  a  part  of  the  township  to  work  in. 
These  teams  then  went  out  and  contacted  as  many  of  the  folks  as  they  could  in 
their  territory  that  day.  In  the  evening  the  workers  met  again  to  check  in  their 
collections.  That  plan  worked  successfully  in  eight  townships.  Then  winter 
weather  set  in  and  the  workers  were  left  to  pick  their  own  day  to  work,  but  the 
plan  didn't  work  so  well  after  that. 

There  are  still  enough  people  left  \^o  have  not  been  contacted  to  raise 
the  remaining  $1,000,  Miss  Benz  says,  but  the  dates  haven* t  yet  been  scheduled. 
Farm  Adviser  W,.  C.  Anderson,  Home  Adviser  Jeannette  Dean,  and  Youth  Assistant  Benz 
have  all  gone  Vith  the  workers  on  the  drives.  They  had  a  lot  of  help,  but  the 
drive  probably  wouldn't  have  been  so  successful  if  they  had  not  gone  along.   Be- 
fore starting  the  drive  for  contributions,  both  the  farm  and  home  bureau  board  of 
directors  went  on  record  as  backing  the  drive,  and  members  of  the  board  worked  in 
their  own  communities. 

Before  any  work  was  done  in  a  township,  a  letter  was  sent  to  each  box- 
holder  telling  about  the  camp  program  and  giving  the  date  when  someone  would  come 
to  his  home  to  get  his  contribution.  Everyone  who  contributed  was  given  a  receipt, 
and  at  a  later  date  it  is  planned  to  print  the  names  of  all  the  folks  who  helped 
and  who  gave  money  to  the  program.  The  publicity  and  all  the  contacts  that  were 
made  during  the  drive  have  made  Jackson  county  folks  very  much  aware  of  the  whole 
^-H  program.  Miss  Benz  says.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  easier  to  find  local  leaders 
this  spring,  and  she  hopes  to  have  a  nice  increase  in  county  4-H  enrollment. 
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Shav-vav-nas-see  Has  Another  Tree" Planting  Day. 

For  the  third  successive  year,  k-E  Club  and  Rural  Youth  memhers  of  north- 
ern Illinois  who  plan  to  use  the  facilities  at  Camp  Shaw- waw-nas- see  gathered  at 
the  campsite  for  a  tree-planting  day.  This  year  it  was  Saturday,  April  9,  and 
nearly  200  people  turned  out  for  the  event  under  the  chairmanship  of  Farm  Adviser 
Wayne  Churchill  of  Will  county.  About  20  counties  were  represented. 

The  workers  planted  360  trees  around  the  permanent  "buildings  in  the 
area  north  of  the  farmhouse  and  in  the  newly  acquired  area  on  the  south  and  com- 
pleted the  windbreak  forest  on  the  west.  They  also  toured  the  entire  campsite  and 
had  a  picnic  lunch.  Attending  from  the  University  of  Illinois  were  H.  W.  Gilbert, 
extension  landscape  specialist;  L.  B.  Culver,  extension  forester;  and  0.  F.  Gaebe, 
extension  4-H  staff  member. 

k'E  Club  Federation  Raises  Money  in  Massac  County. 

When  the  Massac  county  k'E   club  camping  committee  met  to  plan  their  quota- 
raising  drive,  they  decided  that  half  of  the  money  would  be  raised  in  county- wide 
projects  sponsored  by  the  i|--H  Federation  and  the  other  half  by  the  local  ^-H  clubs. 
The  committee  also  decided  to  absorb  the  $600  business  quota. 

Early  this  year  the  committee  voted  to  send  in  $i^00  from  the  federation 
fund.  Most  of  this  money  had  been  raised  from  a  stand  at  the  county  fair  in  19^7 
and  19^8.  This  stand  was  operated  by  k-E  club  members  from  the  various  clubs 
around  the  county.  In  addition,  individual  clubs  contributed  $123  to  the  fund 
total.  In  March  19^8  the  federation  sold  advertising  to  the  local  merchants  and 
received  more  than  $800.  They  bought  a  l6-mm.  sound  movie  projector  with  this 
money  and  still  have  $300  in  their  fund.  They  plan  to  have  another  stand  at  the 
county  fair  this  year  and  expect  to  send  another  $500  to  the  state  office  this 
fall. 

Macon  County  Gets  Rs  Drive  Under  Way. 

Wednesday,  May  h,   was  the  kick-off  date  for  more  than  600  Mfecon  county 
k'E  boys  and  girls  to  start  their  drive  to  raise  funds  for  the  State  k-E  Memorial 
Camp  near  Monticello.  Goal  of  the  drive  is  the  county  quota  of  $12,300,  of  which 
$3,300  is  already  in  the  fund  as  the  result  of  donations  and  k-E   club  activities. 
Plans  for  the  campaign  included  contests  for  the  best  drive  slogan  and  the  best 
drive  poster  turned  in  by  any  k-E  club  member  to  be  used  for  publicity  purposes 
during  the  drive. 

Awards  for  each  contest  were  free  camping  for  two  years  as  first  prize, 
one  year  for  second,  and  half  of  the  fee  for  third.  In  addition,  clubs  which 
collect  at  least  $500  will  be  eligible  to  send  two  members  to  the  camp  free  this 
year.  Any  k-E  youngster  collecting  $U0  will  have  half  of  his  camping  fee  paid, 
while  those  collecting  $100  vrill  have  their  full  camping  fee  paid. 

Piatt  County  Tells  Its  Story  About  Fund-Raising. 

Fittingly  enough,  Piatt  coimty,  home  of  the  State  k-E  Memorial  Camp  near 
Monticello,  was  the  first  county  in  the  state  to  exceed  its  ten-year  quota.  In 
general,  says  A.  C.  Kamm,  Piatt  county  farm  adviser,  they  were  fortunate  in  getting 
their campaign  completed  while  prices  were  high,  before  other  county  drives  and 
ahead  of  tax-paying  time.  Here's  how  they  did  it: 
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First  step  in  the  drive  vas  a  f\md- raising  banquet  held  in  December  IpitT, 
with  county- wide  representation  of  rural- urban  groups.  At  this  meeting  tovnship 
chairmen  for  the  drive  were  selected  by  township  representatives,  and  the  township 
quota  was  determined  according  to  its  ratio  of  the  total  county  population.  These 
township  chairmen  were  supplied  with  suitable  information;  otherwise  they  conducted 
their  township  campaign  as  they  saw  fit,  deciding  their  own  starting  date,  method 
of  solicitation,  report  date,  etc. 

The  first  township  over  its  ten-year  quota,  Sangamon,  reported  back  to 
the  coimty  office  within  two  weeks  of  the  banquet.  Publicity  given  to  this  accom- 
plishment soon  brought  successful  reports  from  other  townships.  One  or  two  teams 
per  township  weiethe  most  effective  means  of  securing  funds,  Kamm  says. 

The  best  thing  they  did  was  to  let  the  people  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  project,  he  added, 

U-H  Club  Members  Are  Soliciting  in  Franklin  County, 

The  drive  for  $5,000  has  begun  in  Franklin  county  and  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  k-E  club  members.  The  young  people  down  there  have  been  camping  at 
Dixon  Springs  in  the  past,  but  are  going  to  work  very  hard  for  their  new  camp 
at  Lake  West  Frankfort  so  that  many  more  of  them  will  be  able  to  go  to  camp  each 
summer,  according  to  youth  assistant,  Evelyn  McCarty, 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  MSy    l6.     19^9  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  All  Farm  Advisers  j 

FINAL  REGISTBATION  CHECK  FOR 
PRESS  AHD  RADIO  FIELD   DAY 

In  order  to  ccanplete  arrangements  for  housing,  air  tour, 
tanguet  and  luncheon  facilities,  we  need  a  final  check  of  the  num- 
her  of  editors  and  advisers  who  plan  to  attend  the  PRESS  AND  RADIO 
FIELD  DAY  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  5  and  k. 

The  advance  estimate  cards  have  "been  helpful  in  making 
preliminary  arrangements.  More  specific  Information  is  needed,  how- 
ever, for  making  final  plans. 

Please  fill  out  the  enclosed  self -addressed  card  and  re- 
turn it  Juet  as  soon  as  your  plans  are  ccanplete.  If  your  county 
will  not  "be  represented,  please  indicate  that  and  return  the  card 
anyway.  THE  DEADLINE  FOR  ALL  CARDS  IS  SATURDAY,  MAY  28.  Housing 
reservations  will  be  made  as  soon  as  your  card  is  returned.  If  you 
have  made  your  own  housing  reservations,  indicate  on  the  card. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  air  tour  of  the  campus  and 
experimental  farms  is  optional.  The  charge  for  this  tour  is  $2.25 
per  person.  An  estimate  of  the  number  frcm  your  county  who  will 
take  the  tour  is  needed  in  order  that  the  airport  may  make  arrange- 
ments for  planes  and  pilots. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Extensi"^  Editor 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


Jlege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 
Jnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Cooperating 


May  16,  19it9 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


To  the  Farm  Advisers; 

I  am  sending  you  the  program  of  the  summer  conference  June  6,  7  and  8. 
County  extension  assistants  are  welcome  to  participate.  I  do  not  think  it  advis- 
able; however,  to  encourage  part-time  assistants  or  nonagri cultural  trained  assist- 
ants to  attend. 

PROGEAM  013TLIKE  FARM  AJ)VISERS«  EXTENSION  CONFERENCE 
JUNE  Sj  7,   8,  I9U9 

UNIVEESITY  OF  ILLINOIS  CAMPUS 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 


MONDAY 
JUNE  6 

1:50  p.m. 


5:00  p.m. 
5:10  p.m. 


100  Gregory  Hall,  J.  C  Spitler,  Presiding 

Agricultural  Policy  Program 

(1)  Price  and  Production  Control  Provisions  of  Agricultural 
Legislation,  Pa,at,  Present,  and  Proposed  -  L.  H.  Simerl 

(2)  Policy  Issues  Involved  in  Agricultural  Legislation  - 
H.  CM.  Case 

(5)  Discussion 

Recess 

Patterns  of  Grain  Marketing  in  Illinois  as  They  Affect  Cooperative 
Activities  -  L.  J.  Norton 


Discussion 


TUESDAY 
JUNE  7 

8:50  a.m. 
9:^5  a.m. 


112  Gregory  Hall,  F.  E.  Longmire,  Presiding 

Joint  Conference  -  All  county  and  staff  extension  workers 
Some  Policies  for  Consideration  -  H.  P.  Rusk 

Farm  advisers  and  assistants  assemble  at  Agronomy  Building  at 

South  Farm 

Theme  -  Legumes  and  Grasses  (Pastures)  Tour  of  pasture 
experiments  on  farms  of  Animal  Science,  Dairy  and  Agronomy. 
This  special  study  of  the  characteristics  and  uses  of  the 
various  legumes  and  grasses  is  timely  in  view  of  the  launching 
of  the  Legume-Grass  Project  this  fall  under  the  guidance  of  a 
college-wide  committee. 
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TUESDAY 

JUNE  7  (oont.) 

12:15  p.m.  Box  lunch  on  South  Farm  (Agronomy  Building) 

1:15  p»m»     Pasture  tour  continued 

5:^5  P»m.    Adjourn 

4:00  p.m.     Farm  advisers  assemhle  at  UniTersity  y.M.C^.  for  business 
meeting  and  dinner 

WEDNESDAY 

JUNE  8        Gregory  Hall 

8:30  a.m.     Joint  meetings  of  all  county  extension  workers  to  consider: 

a.  Future  camp  developments 

b.  I9U9  district  camping  plans 

Northern  area  meet  in  Boon  215 
East-central  area  meet  in  Room  215 
Western  area  meet  in  Rocm  225 
Southern  area  meet  in  Boom  519 

(Rooms  for  separate  district  camp  meetings  will  toe  announced 
at  the  sectional  meetings.) 

11:50  a.m.     Conference  adjourned 

Special  Committee  Meetings:  The  program  advisory  committee 
of  farm  advisers  suggests  that  all  special  ccmmittee  meetings 
toe  held  toef ore  the  conference  starts  or  after  adjournment  and 
not  at  toreakfast  nor  lunch  during  the  conference. 

Very  truly  yours, 


J.  C.  Spitler 
Associate  Director 
of  Extension 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Illinois  Farmers  to  Get  Weekly  Radio  Bulletin  on  Corn  Borers 


A  modern  Paul  Revere  warning  system  has  been  organized  in 
Illinois  to  help  farmers  fight  the  destructive  European  corn  borer. 
These  insects  will  hardly  be  able  to  make  a  move  this  summer  before 
reports  on  their  activity  will  be  flashed  from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  another. 

George  C.  Decker,  entomologist  with  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Natural  History  Survey,  re- 
ports that  field  men  will  keep  a  close  watch  on  corn  borer  activity 
throughout  the  state.  They  will  make  frequent  reports  to  Urbana,  and 
a  weekly  bulletin  will  be  released  to  cooperating  radio  stations. 

These  reports  will  keep  growers  informed  on  the  corn  borer 
situation  during  the  critical  period.  The  weekly  bulletins  will  also 
advise  farmers  whether  insecticides  should  be  used  and  at  what  time. 

The  weekly  bulletins  can  be  heard  over  the  following  sta- 
tions in  this  area,   (CROSS  OUT  STATIONS  NOT  HEARD  IN  YOUR  AREA) 


City 

Station 

Illinois 

Bloomington 

WJBC-FM 

WJBC 

Carmi 

VROY 

Carthage 

WCAZ 

Champaign 

WDWS 

Chicago 

WBBM 

Chicago 

VCPL 

Chicago 

WLS 

Decatur 

WSOY-PM 

WSOY 

DeKalb 

WLBK 

Frequency 


101.5  mgs 
1230 
1460 

990 
1400 

780 
1000 

890 

102.1  mgs. 

1340 

1360 


Time 


6:30  a.m. 

6:30  a.m. 

6:20  a.m. 

1:15  p.m. 
11:45  a.m. 

5-6  a.m. 

6:25  a.m. 

5:00  a.m. 
12:00  p.m. 

6: 15  a .m. 

6: 15  a.m. 

6:30  a.m. 
12:30  p.m. 


Day 


Wednesday 
Monday 


Tuesday 
ti 


Thursday 
It 
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City 

Station 
) 

Prequency 

Tin 

!i 

Day 

Illinois  (cont. 

Preeport 

WPRL 

1570 

11:45 

a.m. 

Monday 

Preeport 

WPJS 

102.5 

mgs. 

10:30 

a.m. 

Monday 

Galesburg 

WGIL 

1400 

6:30 

a.m. 

Wednesday 

Harrisburg 

WKHQ 

1240 

5:45 

p.m. 

Wednesday 

Joliet 

WJOL 

1340 

7-7:30  a.m. 

LaSalle 

WLPO 

1220 

6:45 

a.m. 

Tuesday 

Macomb 

WKAI 

1510 

11:45  - 

12:00 

a.m. 

Thursday 

Mt.  Carmel 

WMC 

1360 

11:30 

a.m. 

Priday 

Olney 

WVLN 

740 

7:00  - 

7:15 

a  .m. 

Wednesday 

Peoria 

WIRL 

1290 

Peoria 

WMBD 

5000 

6:35 

a.m. 

Wednesday 

Peoria 

WMMJ 

1020 

6:25 
12:30 

a  .m. 
p  .m. 

Tuscola 

WDZ 

1050 

12:45 

p.m. 

Tuesday 

Urbana 

WILL 

580 

12:10 

p.m. 

Monday 

Indiana 

Evansvllle 

WJPS 

1330 

12:45 

p.m. 

Saturday 

Terre  Haute 

WTHI 

1480 

11:45  - 

12:30 

p.m. 

Tuesday 

Kentucky 

Henderson 

vrsoN 

860 

6:15  - 

6:30 

a.m. 

Wednesday 

Missouri 

Cape  Girardeau 

KPVS 

960 

7:15 

a  .m. 

Wednesday 

St.  Louis 

KXOK 

Iowa 

Clinton 

KROS 

13^0 

6:30 
12:05 

a  .m. 
p.m. 

Davenport 

KSTT 

750 

12:30 

p.m. 

Thursday 

Dubuque 

KD.TH 

1370 

7:15 

-  7:30 

a  .m. 

Thursday 

Muscatine 

KWPC 

860 

7:00 

a.m. 

Wednesday 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  capital  stock  of  the 
farmer . 

*** 

Clean  dairy  utensils  are  necessary  in  producing  high-quality 
milk  for  market. 

*** 

Organic  matter  makes  the  soil  more  fertile  and  improves  its 
tilth  or  mellowness. 

*** 

Nine  million  pounds  of  2,4-D  were  used  during  19^8  to  con- 
trol weeds  in  grain  and  corn  fields . 

*** 

i         You  can  supply  organic  matter  by  growing  legumes  and  return- 
ing manure,  straw  and  cornstalks  to  the  land. 

*** 

Mowing  or  cutting  below  the  lowest  stem  bud  will  kill  an- 
'i  nual  weeds  and  prevent  seed  production  in  others. 

*** 

In  every  ton  of  milk  sent  off  the  farm,  there  are  l4  to  l8 
pounds  of  minerals, mostly  lime  and  phosphate. 

*** 

Soils  that  are  low  in  organic  matter  are  tough  and  heavy; 
they  pack  and  run  together  and  are  cloddy  when  broken  up. 

*** 

A  hybrid  animal  is  one  produced  from  parents  differing  gen- 
etically with  respect  to  one,  several  or  many  genetic  characteristics. 

The  top  four  industries  in  the  U.S.,  in  terms  of  capital  in- 
vestment, are  agriculture,  railroads,  public  utilities  and  petroleum. 

*** 

Fermate  and  puratized  agricultural  spray  are  two  organic 
fungicides  that  have  a  definite  place  in  the  apple  spray  program. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Lime,  Phosphate 3  and  Potash-^All  Three  Weeded  for  Best  Results 

(This  is  one  of  four  stories  written  up  from  the 
Brownstown  soils  experiment  field  meeting  and  sent  only  to  farm  ad- 
visers in  the  19  counties  which  could  have  attended  that  meeting. 
Send  them  to  your  county  papers  as  you  see  fit,  or  use  them  in  your 
farm  bureau  magazine,  but  try  to  publish  them  right  away  30  as  to  keep 
their  timeliness.) 

For  best  results  in  growing  legumes,  you  need  lime, 

phosphate,  and  potash- -all  three--in  county,  ^arm  Adviser 

reported  today. 

The  best  growing  legume  plots  at  the  recent  Brownstown 
soils  experiment  field  meeting  were  treated  with  all  three  plant  foods, 

noted.  Applying  lime  alone  caused  almost  no  improvement 

in  stand,  and  legumes  In  the  lime  and  phosphate  plots  had  yellow  edges 
on  the  leaves,  showing  a  potash  shortage. 

The  best  legumes  showed  up  where  plots  were  treated 
according  to  soil  tests  with  4  tons  of  limestone  and  1,200  pounds  of 
rock  phosphate  to  the  acre,  plus  100  pounds  of  potash  fertilizer 
(0-0-50  or  0-0-60)  each  year. 

"You'd  need  to  plow  down  700  to  8OO  pounds  of  readily 
available  fertilizers  to  get  larger  yields  than  you  can  get  with  these 
amounts  of  lime  and  phosphate,"  explained  Pat  Johnson,  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  soils  man.   "You'll  be  further  ahead  and  you'll  get  a 
better  buy  if  you  use  the  raw  materials." 

With  this  system  the  only  readily  available  fertilizer 
you  need  is  the  potash,  Johnson  emphasized.  You  can  cut  down  the 
amount  of  potash  fertilizer  by  putting  on  plenty  of  manure  and  leav- 
ing the  straw  in  the  field  at  combining  time. 

One  big  advantage  of  soil  treatment,  the  adviser  point- 
ed out,  is  that  you  can  plow  the  limed  land  any  time  of  the  year. 
Without  liming,  you  can  plow  only  from  July  1  to  October  15.   The  rest 
of  the  year  the  land  is  too  wet  to  plow.  Lime  and  organic  matter 
loosen  the  soil  so  that  it  will  drain  better. 

(Add  here  the  experience  of  one  of  your  farmers  who 
^-as  grown  good  crops  of  legumes  by  using  lime,  phosphate,  and  potash.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Legumes  Grow  Veil  When  Soil  Is  Managed  Right 

(This  is  one  of  four  stories  written  up  from  the  Brownstown 
soils  experiment  field  meeting  and  sent  only  to  farm  advisers  in  the  19 
counties  which  could  have  attended  that  meeting.   Send  them  to  your 
county  papers  as  you  see  fit,  or  use  them  in  your  farm  bureau  maga- 
zine, but  try  to  publish  them  right  away  so  as  to  keep  their  timeliness. 

county  farmers  can  whip  the  legume  problem  and 


grow  heavy  stands  of  rich  legumes  on  so-called  worn-out  prairie  land, 
Farm  Adviser  reported  today. 

At  the  recent  Brownstown  soils  experiment  field  meeting, 
the  adviser  reportetd  that  some  legume  plots  were  12  to  15  inches  tall  be- 
fore May  15.  About  90O  persons  attended  the  meeting. 

According  to  Pat  Johnson,  University  of  Illinois  soils  man, 

these  plots  were  treated  with  lime,  phosphate,  and  potash.  Without 

these  raw  plant  foods,  legumes  won't  grow  very  well  in  county. 

The  legume  mixture,  Johnson  says,  was  2   pounds  of  timothy 
an  acre,  seeded  with  wheat.   The  next  spring  6  pounds  of  alfalfa,  6 
pounds  of  red  clover,  and  2  pounds  of  alsike  were  broadcast  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  March. 

"That's  the  Duke's  mixture,"  Johnson  declared.   "It's  fine 
for  hay,  makes  wonderful  pasture  the  second  year,  and  will  come  through 
in  a  wet  or  dry  year.   On  our  corn-soybeans -wheat-clover  rotation  with 
this  mixture,  our  corn  yields  are  going  up." 

The  adviser  points  out  that  with  this  legume  mixture  alfalfa 
catches  in  dry  years  and  alsike  in  wet  years,  so  you  always  have  some 
stand,  and  usually  a  pretty  good  one.  You  can  cut  it  for  hay  early  in 
the  season  and  pasture  the  second  growth,  or  you  can  plow  down  the  sec- 
ond growth. 

recommends  taking  off  only  one  hay  crop.   Then 


you'll  have  plenty  of  plant  and  root  to  plow  under  and  will  add  as 
much  organic  matter  to  the  soil  as  possible. 

(Add  here  the  experience  of  some  farmer  who  obtained  good 

legume  stands  after  treating  his  soil.) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Good  Soil  Management  Doubles  Crop  Yields 

(This  is  one  of  four  stories  written  up  from  the  Brownstown 
soils  experiment  field  meeting  and  sent  only  to  farm  advisers  in  the 
19  counties  which  could  have  attended  that  meeting.   Send  them  to  your 
county  papers  as  you  see  fit,  or  use  them  in  your  farm  bureau  magazine, 
but  try  to  publish  them  right  away  so  as  to  keep  their  timeliness.) 

Good  soil  management  can  raise  your  wheat  yields  about  15 
bushels  an  acre  and  your  corn  yields  about  30  bushels  an  acre  in 
county.  Farm  Adviser  declared  today. 

The  adviser  quoted  crop  yields  given  by  Pat  Johnson,  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  soils  man,  who  explained  results  of  various  sys- 
tems of  soil  management  at  the  recent  Brownstown  soils  experiment  field 
meeting.  About  900  farmers  from  19  nearby  counties  attended. 

"The  more  soil-building  materials  you  put  on,  the  bigger  the 

crops  you  take  off,"  Johnson  stated. 

Johnson  pointed  out  one  plot  of  wheat  which  had  had  no  soil 
treatment.  The  yield  was  only  3  bushels  to  the  acre.  When  lime  was 
added,  the  yield  rose  to  9  bushels.  With  lime  and  rock  phosphate,  the 
crop  amounted  to  17  bushels.  When  lime,  rock  phosphate,  and  potash 
were  applied,  the  yield  increased  to  23  bushels.  And  when  lime,  phos- 
phate, potash,  and  nitrogen  were  added,  wheat  yields  jumped  to  30 
bushels  an  acre. 

"That's  10  times  the  yield  obtained  with  no  soil  treatment," 
Johnson  declared. 

Corn  yields  were  also  boosted  considerably  by  good  soil  man- 
agement.  Johnson  showed  one  plot  that  had  had  no  soil  treatment  which 
produced  only  20  bushels  an  acre.  With  lime  added,  the  yield  more  than 
doubled--to  50  bushels.  Lime  and  potash  raised  the  yield  to  65  bushels, 
^en  lime,  phosphate,  and  potash  were  used,  the  yield  jumped  to  75  bush- 
els an  acre,  which  is  over  three  times  as  much  as  with  no  soil  treat- 
ment. 

*'Yau  just  can't  afford  to  farm  without  sound  soil  management,'' 
Johnson  insisted.   "You  need  all  three  plant  foods--lime,  phosphate, 
and  potash — for  best  results." 

(Add  here  the  experience  of  one  of  your  farmers  who  has  in- 
;creased  corn  or  wheat  yields  considerably  by  good  soil  treatment  prac- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Good  Soil  Care  Makes  Southern  Illinois  Soils  Very  Productive 

(This  is  one  of  four  stories  written  up  from  the 
Brownstown  soils  experiment  field  meeting  and  sent  only  to  farm  ad- 
visers in  the  19  counties  which  could  have  attended  that  meeting. 
Send  them  to  your  county  papers  as  you  see  fit,  or  use  them  in  your 
farm  bureau  magazine,  but  try  to  publish  them  right  away  so  as  to  keep 
their  timeliness.) 

With  good  soil  management,  county  farmers 

can  produce  almost  as  good  crop  yields  as  northern  Illinois  farmers 
produce  on  much  more  fertile  land  without  soil  treatment. 

"That's  the  big  lesson  of  the  recent  field  meeting  at 

Brownstown  soils  experiment  field,"  Farm  Adviser  

declared.  About  900  farm  folks  from  19  nearby  counties  attended. 

Dr.  Fred  Bauer,  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  soils 
man,  had  the  figures  to  prove  that  Cisne  silt  loam,  one  of  the  main 
soils  in  southern  Illinois,  is  very  responsive  to  good  care,  the  ad- 
viser explained. 

Without  any  soil  treatment,  you'd  need  500  acres  of 
Cisne  silt  loam  to  produce  as  much  as  100  acres  of  good  northern  Illi- 
nois soil  would  produce,  Bauer  said.  But  if  you  used  legumes  in  a 
good  crop  rotation  and  applied  lime,  phosphate,  and  potash  according 
to  soil  tests,  you'd  need  only  178  acres  of  Cisne  silt  loam  to  equal 
the  crops  from  100  acres  of  northern  Illinois  soil.   This  comparison 
covers  a  46-year  period  since  1902,  and  only  the  cost  of  soil  treat- 
ment is  deducted. 

"And  with  the  extragood  crops  of  the  past  four  years, 
111  acres  of  Cisne  silt  loam  have  produced  as  much  as  100  acres  of 
northern  Illinois  soil,"  Bauer  declared. 

I  What's  the  comparison  after  paying  all  costs  of  grow- 

ing the  crop,  including  soil  treatment? 

"With  poor  soil  management  it  would  take  682  acres  of 
Cisne  silt  loam  to  earn  as  much  profit  as  100  acres  of  northern  Illi- 
nois land  after  all  costs  are  paid,"  Bauer  explained.   This  Is  the 
[long-time  comparison. 

"But  during  the  past  four  years  with  good  soil  manage- 
ment, including  legumes,  lime,  phosphate,  and  potash,  you  could  get  as 
much  return  from  115  acres  of  Cisne  silt  loam  as  from  100  acres  of 
northern  Illinois  land.  That's  almost  the  same  production--and  good 
soil  management  made  the  difference . " 
LJN:er  -0- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers. 

(Note:   This  picture  is  scheduled  for  release  in  Illinois 
soon.   Contact  your  local  theater  for  dates  when  it  will  be 
shown  and  then  let  your  4-H  members  and  others  know  about  it.) 

4-H  Movie  "The  Green  Promise"  Coming  Soon 

You  can  see  4-H  Club  work  in  the  movies  for  the  first  time 
in  "The  Green  Promise . " 

This  excellent  movie  will  be  shown  at  the  theater 

in  on .   Farm  (Home)  Adviser  


urges  all  4-H  Club  members,  leaders  and  parents  to  be 


sure  to  see  this  entertaining  picture  of  extension  work  and  youth  proj- 
ects. 

Hundreds  of  4-H  boys  and  girls  previewed  "The  Green  Promise" 
at  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  last  December,  and  gave 
it  their  enthusiastic  approval.   It  has  also  had  generous  praise  from 
critics  who  have  reviewed  it.   Parents'  Magazine  and  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Motion  Picture  Council,  made  up  of  700,000  club  women,  have 
given  it  special  awards. 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  film  committee  says:   "This 

is  an  inspiring  drama  of  farm  life,  giving  excellent  ideas  of  4-H 

Clubs."  Many  other  organizations  have  heartily  endorsed  "The  Green' 

Promise,"  including  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  parent- teachers  association, 

and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

You'll  meet  Jeanne  LaDuke  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Indiana,  selected 
Trom  more  than  12,000  4-H  youngsters  to  appear  in  the  picture.   Others 
in  the  cast  include  Walter  Brennan,  Robert  Paige,  Marguerite  Chapman, 
)fatalie  Wood,  and  Ted  Donaldson. 
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add  armyworms  -  2 

Armyworms  attack  small  grains,  pastures,  and  corn.   Up  to 
May  2^ J    serious  damage  had  alreac^y  occurred  in  Pulaski,  Jersey,  Mason, 
Adams,  Morgan,  and  Pike  counties.  A  general  outbreak  appears  possible 
in  Illinois  this  year. 

Farmers  should  watch  especially  the  heavy  growth  and  lodged 

parts  of  grain  fields  to  detect  damage  before  it  becomes  too  heavy. 

And  they  should  have  supplies  of  poison  bran  or  chemicals  ready  for 

trouble  if  it  shows  up.   During  a  bad  outbreak,  the  gray-brown  worms 

up  to  1^  inches  long  can  ruin  a  field  in  a  day  or  two.   Unless  poison 

bran  or  chemicals  are  used  right  away,  there  may  be  serious  crop 

losses. 
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from  Extension  Editorial  Office 
[College  of  Agriculture 
[Jniversity  of  Illinois 
Jrbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Four  Illinois  4-H'er3  Selected  for  National  Camp 

Pour  Illinois  4-H  Club  members  accompanied  by  two  members  of 
the  state  4-H  staff  will  leave  Urbana  on  June  13  to  attend  National 
^-H  Club  Camp  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  15-22. 

Delegates  who  will  represent  the  50,000  4-H  Club  members  in 
Illinois  are  Dorothy  Giese,  19,  Peru,  LaSalle  county;  Pauline  McMillan, 
l8,  Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  county;  Robert  W.  Builta,  l8,  LeRoy, 
McLean  county;  and  Lyle  P.  Schertz,  19,  Benson,  Woodford  county.   State 
staff  members  are  Miss  Florence  Kimmelshue,  home  economics  4-H  exten- 
sion, and  Herbert  E.  Deason,  agricultural  4-H  extension. 

Selection  of  the  state  delegation  was  made  by  the  4-H  Club 
staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  the  basis  of  their  demonstrated 
qualities  of  leadership,  outstanding  4-H  achievements,  and  their  part 
in  project  and  community  activities. 

Being  chosen  to  attend  National  Camp  at  Washington  is  the 
highest  honor  that  a  4-H  member  can  achieve.  Pour  delegates  from  each 
state  and  representatives  from  many  foreign  countries  will  attend  the 
camp  for  a  week  of  citizenship  training,  visits  to  Congress  and  other 
governmental  functions,  and  educational  tours  to  historic  places. 

Title  of  "activities  girl"  can  readily  be  applied  to  Dorothy 
Slese  of  Peru,  Illinois,  for  the  many  home,  school,  church,  and  com- 
munity projects  she  has  taken  part  in  since  1941.   Her  nine  years  of 
'^-H  Club  work  have  been  educational,  inspirational,  and  fun,  too. 
Holding  club  offices  and  serving  on  committees  and  as  a  junior  leader 
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Delegates  to  National  4-H  Club  Camp  -  2 

for  six  years  have  developed  her  sense  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship. Giving  talks  and  demonstrations  and  modeling  in  dress  revues 
have  given  her  poise  and  self-confidence. 

During  her  membership  in  4-H  Dorothy  has  completed  l8  proj- 
ects and  has  prepared  kl   local  and  16  county  exhibits  of  her  work. 
In  19^7  she  won  the  state  k-E   leadership  contest  and  attended  National 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago.   In  addition  she  was  named  a  delegate  to  the 
Junior  Leadership  Camp.   She  has  been  chosen  to  model  in  the  state 
dress  revue  for  the  past  three  years,  and  twice  has  been  in  the  out- 
standing group. 

Clothing  has  also  been  the  special  interest  of  Pauline  Mc- 
Millan. Nine  of  her  19  completed  4-H  projects  have  been  in  clothing; 
and  in  19^7,  as  a  delegate  to  National  Club  Congress,  she  competed  for 
national  honors  and  modeled  in  the  national  dress  revue  contest  there. 
She  is  also  talented  musically  and  has  appeared  on  many  community  and 
county  programs,  both  alone  and  as  a  member  of  singing  groups.  Last 
summer  she  attended  Junior  Leadership  Camp  and  was  selected  as  one  of 
six  members  of  the  continuation  committee  for  the  camp.   She  has  been 
junior  leader  of  the  Gardner  Busy  Bees  4-H  Club  for  the  past  two  years. 

4-H  activities  and  training  have  made  Robert  Builta  one  of 
the  outstanding  young  farmers  of  McLean  county,  and  he  is  now  farming 
120  acres  himself  with  the  latest  approved  methods.  He  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  county  projects  and  in  19^7  made  a  tour  of  the  county 
with  a  float,  making  30  talks  to  more  than  3,000  boys  and  girls  to  tell 
them  about  4-H  Club  work.  Last  year  he  became  the  leader  of  his  own 
^-H  Club  and  was  named  a  director  of  the  county  federation.   In  his 
jiiine  years  of  club  work  he  has  completed  4l  projects. 
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Delegates  to  National  4-H  Club  Camp  -3 

_         Among  his  many  honors  he  Includes  winning  the  state  farm 
safety  contest  in  194?  and  attendance  at  National  Club  Congress,   He 
also  won  the  county  contests  in  farm  safety,  soil  improvement,  sheep 
achievement,  leadership,  tractor  maintenance,  and  the  national  meat 
animal  award.   In  1948  he  was  a  delegate  to  State  Leadership  Camp. 

Lyle  P.  Schertz  of  Woodford  county  is  also  a  nine-year  mem- 
ber. To  an  outstanding  record  of  participation  in  community,  county, 
and  state  activities,  he  adds  a  personal  record  that  ranks  with  the 
best.  Among  his  45  projects,  he  has  had  seven  years  of  swine-raising 
and  topped  his  career  by  showing  the  champion  Duroc  pen  of  barrows  and 
the  champion  Duroc  barrow  at  the  19^7  International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  National  Club  Congress  in  1946  and  won 
a  $200  scholarship  award.   For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  depart- 
mental assistant  in  the  Junior  Department  at  the  Illinois  State  Pair, 
and  in  1948  was  a  member  of  the  county  guiding  committee  for  raising 
the  4-H  camping  fund  quota  in  Woodford  county.   He  has  also  taken  over 
full-time  leadership  of  the  Benson  Junior  4-H  Club  for  younger  boys  to 
get  more  grade  school  boys  into  4-H  work  and  give  them  a  better  start 
in  their  project  achievements. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  (Note:   A  newspaper  mat  is  enclosed  for  use 

with  this  story. ) 

USE  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  ON  LIMED  LAND 

C.  M.  Linsley  -  Assoc.  Prof.,  Soils  Extension 

Illinois  farmers  are  being  confused  by  statements  that  rock 
phosphate  will  not  give  results  on  limed  land.  This  statement  is  us- 
ually followed  by  a  recommendation  that  superphosphate --and  only  super- 
phosphate- -should  be  used  where  the  land  is  limed.  Some  of  these 
statements  imply  that  research  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  ex- 
periment station  is  the  basis  for  these  recommendations.  This  is  not 
the  case. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  always  recommended  the  use  of 
rock  phosphate  along  with  limestone  where  the  soil  is  acid.   In  almost 
all  of  the  experimental  work  in  which  different  phosphates  have  been 
compared,  limestone  has  been  used  with  the  phosphates. 

The  excellent  results  that  hundreds  of  farmers  have  had  from 
rock  phosphate  during  the  last  30  years  have  been  on  limed  land.   Cer- 
tainly there  would  be  little  point  in  using  rock  phosphate  on  land  that 
was  too  acid  to  grow  legumes. 

It  is  true  that  some  soils  still  contain  enough  natural  lime 
for  clover  and  alfalfa,  and  here  of  course  rock  phosphate  can  be  used 
without  an  application  of  limestone. 

It  is  also  true  that  rock  phosphate  does  not  give  good  re- 
sults on  "alkali"  or  "shelly"  soils  because  of  excessive  amounts  of 
lime.   But  soils  limed  according  to  soil  tests  do  not  contain  exces- 
sive amounts  of  lime.   In  fact,  in  most  cases  a  soil  limed  in  amounts 
called  for  t(y  the  saLl  test  is  actually  slightly  acid  Such  a  sdl will  have  a  pH  of 
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5.3  to  7--7  being  the  neutral  point  or  the  dividing  line  between  an 
acid  and  an  alkaline  condition.  But  this  slightly  acid  soil  still  has 
snough  limestone  for  legumes,  and  therefore  for  all  practical  purposes 
It  can  be  called  sweet  or  neutral. 

The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  that  rock  phosphate  should 
not  be  used  where  the  supply  of  either  nitrogen  or  potassium  is  short. 
k  low-nitrogen  soil  that  is  also  low  in  phosphorus  is  exactly  the  type 
in  which  rock  phosphate  should  be  used.  It  should  be  used  to  produce 
better  legumes,  which  will  manufacture  more  nitrogen  and  add  it  to  the 
soil. 

Where  potash  is  short,  the  problem  is  not  which  kind  of  phos- 
phate to  use.   The  important  thing  is  to  get  potash  on  the  land.   Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  point  in  taking  a  loss  by  not  applying  potash  where 
it  is  needed  just  so  that  one  phosphate  may  show  up  better  than  the 
other.  Neither  will  do  much  good  if  the  potash  is  short. 

(Insert  mat  of  legume  bundles  here.) 

The  samples  of  clover-alfalfa- timothy  mixture  shown  in  the 
picture  are  from  the  first  cutting  of  hay  last  year  on  plots  on  the 
University  south  farm.  Both  plots  had  been  limed  and  treated  with 
potash,  but  the  one  to  the  right  had  also  had  an  application  of  rock 
phosphate  ahead  of  the  wheat  in  which  the  legume-grass  mixture  was 
seeded. 

Without  rock  phosphate  the  yield  of  hay  for  the  first  cut- 
ting was  2,510  pounds.  With  rock  phosphate  the  yield  was  4,l4o  pounds 
An  increase  of  1,530  pounds  of  legume-grass  for  the  first  cutting 
proves  without  much  question  that  rock  phosphate  gives  results  on 
limed  land. 

These  and  many  other  results  also  indicate  that  the  phos- 
phorus in  rock  phosphate  is  available  for  the  first  crop  after  it  is 
applied. 
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Pro-:  ]jXt&nslon  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Check  Your  Mow-Curing  System  Before  Haying  Starts 

Farm  Adviser says  that  NOW  is  the  time  to 

check  your  mow  hay-finishing  system.   Get  it  clean  and  in  good  work- 
ing  order  before  the  first  crop  goes  in. 

The  following  seven  points  are  from  Frank  Andrew,  farm  elec- 
tricity specialist,  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   If  you  do  these 
things,  you  can  be  sure  of  continuous,  dependable  and  economical  opera • 
tion  of  your  mow-curing  system: 

1.  Lubricate  the  fan  bearings  according  to  the  manufactur- 
er's instructions.  You  may  have  to  clean  out  the  bearings  with  clean- 
ing fluid  and  repack  them  with  a  special  bearing  grease.   Be  sure  to 
follow  the  instructions  in  repacking  fan  bearings. 

2.  If  the  motor  has  oiled  bearings,  check  them  for  quality 
and  quantity  of  oil  and  condition  of  bearings. 

3.  Check  the  belts  to  be  sure  they  are  in  good  condition, 
and  adjust  the  tension  and  alignment. 

4.  Check  the  air  distribution  system  for  leaks  and  cracks 
that  might  allow  air  to  escape  without  passing  through  the  hay. 

5.  Make  sure  your  wiring  is  adequate  for  the  motor  load 
you  will  have.  If  the  motor  heats  to  the  point  where  it  will  burn 
your  hand,  it  is  overloaded  or  the  voltage  is  too  low.  Your  local 
power  supplier  or  engineer  can  check  your  wiring  system. 

6.  Check  fan  speed  after  the  hay  is  on  the  system.   Some 
centrifugal  fans  will  "hog"  the  air  and  overload  the  motor  when  the 
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system  Is  nearly  empty.  Adjust  the  pulley  size  to  get  maximum  fan 
speed  without  overloading  the  motor  when  the  system  is  partly  covered 
with  hay.   Readjust  the  fan  for  maximum  speed  without  overloading  the 
motor' after  the  system  is  full  of  hay. 

7.   If  you  are  using  a  slatted  floor  system,  be  sure  the 
area  under  the  slats  is  clean. 

By  using  these  few  precautions,  says,  you 

are  getting  ready  for  a  successful  season  of  producing  high-quality 
hay. 
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From   Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  I 11 Ino 1 s 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Plan  Your  Tile  Line  Carefully  for  Best  Results 

Obtaining  good-quality  tile  for  your  drainage  system  Is  just 
a  small  part  of  the  job. 

Farm  Adviser warns  that  you  should 

take  lots  of  care  In  planning  and  installing  your  tile  drainage  lines. 
You  can  get  maximum  effectiveness  only  if  you  get  the  lines  laid  right 
in  the  first  place. 

From  Ben  F.  Muirheld,  extension  drainage  specialist,  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  come  several  suggestions  for  you  to  check 
to  be  sure  you  get  an  efficient  drainage  line: 

1.  Require  a  competently  designed  plan.   If  you  do  not  know 
the  qualifications  of  the  engineer  you  hire  for  the  job,  ask  him  to 

.furnish  references  and  check  up  on  him.   If  he  is  a  man  of  good  rep- 
utation,  he  will  welcome  your  investigation.   Find  out  whether  he  has 
an  Illinois  professional  engineer's  license. 

2.  Have  an  engineer  make  a  map  and  complete  description  of 
your  tiling  system  for  use  in  installing  it,  as  well  as  for  future 
reference.   This  map  should  be  filed  with  the  deed  to  the  property. 
Be  sure  that  the  map  shows  tile  lines  as  Installed.   Frequently  maps 
show  plans  that  are  never  actually  carried  out. 

3.  Choose  a  capable  contractor.   Before  deciding  who  shall 
Install  your  tile,  find  out  what  quality  of  work  he  has  been  doing 
lately.  And  check  to  see  whether  his  rates  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  contractors  in  the  area?  Tiling  costs  are  not  secret. 
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and  you  will  find  that  reliable  contractors  charge  about  the  same 
amounts  for  the  same  types  of  tiling  jobs. 

4.  Make  sure  that  the  contractor  you  choose  has  the  equip- 
ment to  do  the  job  right.  At  present  some  equipment  is  being  used 
that  will  not  maintain  a  true  grade.   In  general,  you  should  hesitate 
to  employ  a  new  type  of  machine  for  tiling  unless  it  has  definitely 
proved  that  it  will  do  a  complete  and  satisfactory  job. 

5.  Check  construction  before  backfilling.   This  will  re- 
quire you  to  make  a  quick  survey  on  each  line .   It  is  in  your  own 
interests  to  be  on  the  job  from  the  time  the  first  trench  is  opened 
until  the  last  section  of  tile  is  covered.   Eere,  again,  a  reliable 
operator  will  welcome  having  you  around  in  case  any  questions  should 
arise  about  the  job. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  how  to  go  about  planning  your 

tile  line,  talk  with  your  county  farm  adviser  or  soil  conservation 

district  office. 
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of  the  Illinois  Rural  Youth  Organization 
"To  Encourage  a  Philosophy  of  Community  Service  Among  Rural  Young  People" 


brtension  Editorial  Office 


College  of  Agriculture 


University  of  Illinois 


May,  19i^9 


No.  1 


Community  Service  Is  Important 

One  of  the  strongest  pegs  on  which 
the  Illinois  Rural  Youth  program  is  hung 
is  that  of  community  service.  Recreation 
and  a  get-together  spirit  among  members 
in  the  organization  is  another  of  the 
pegs.  But  meeting  only  for  fun  would  not 
Justify  the  full  time  and  energy  of  such 
a  potentially  important  group  of  young 
American  citizens  as  the  Rural  Youthers. 

Education- -learning  how  to  be  better 
farmers  and  homemakers — is  important  as 
a  peg,  too.  But  in  the  ideal  of  commu- 
nity service  Rural  Youthers  can  find  the 
main  answer  to  how  to  put  into  actual 
practice  the  ideas  of  good  citizenship 
and  community  responsibility  which  are 
I  part  of  the  Rural  Youth  plan  of  action. 

Community  service  is  receiving  an  in- 
creasingly large  share  in  the  program- 
planning  activities  of  Illinois  Rural 
Youth  groups.  These  young  farm  people 
are  beginning  to  realize  how  important 
is  their  responsibility  in  the  affairs 
of  their  own  communities.  The  idea  is 
beginning  to  be  the  basis  for  some  of 
their  most  important  activities  and  in- 
terests as  a  group. 

This  bulletin  will  appear  at  inter- 
vals for  the  purpose  of  bringing  short 
accounts  of  the  community  service  activ- 
ities of  the  various  Illinois  Rural  Youth 
groups  to  the  entire  state  organiza- 
tion. It  will  help  you  all  get  a  clearer 
picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  so  far  as  community 
service  programs  are  concerned  and  will 
help  you  decide  what  your  community  serv- 
ice activity  is  going  to  be. 


Ellsworth  Lyon  Talks 
About  Community  Service 

Ellsworth  D.  Lyon,  director  of  young 
people *s  activities  for  the  I. A, A.,  has 
been  concerned  with  community  service 
plans  for  a  long  time.  Here  is  what  he 
has  to  say  about  the  idea: 

"Acts  of  helpfulness  are  expressions 
of  man's  attitudes  and  culture.  The  at- 
titude of  helpfulness,  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  serve  others,  and  the  proper  or- 
ganization of  the  forces  of  Rural  Youth 
to  engage  effectively  in  community  serv- 
ice activities  will  create  for  Rural 
Youth  an  important  place  in  the  county 
and  throughout  the  state. 

"Rural  Youth  members,  living  in  rural 
areas  and  planning  to  spend  their  lives 
there,  will  be  concerned  about  making 
the  home  community  attractive  and  desir- 
able. All  the  institutions  having  to  do 
with  the  business,  educational,  cultural 
and  spiritual  sides  of  life  will  be  of 
concern  to  rural  people.  Any  improve- 
ment which  can  be  brought  to  the  various 
fields  of  interest  will  make  up  the  pro- 
gram of  community  service  for  Rural 
Youth." 

Will  County  Organizes 
Community  Service  Committee 

Using  the  guidebook  and  the  same  tech- 
nique of  presentation  used  in  the  recent 
district  community  service  meetings,  the 
Will  county  Rural  Youthers  on  April  2? 
discussed  a  community  service  program  of 
their  own.  The  group  thought  in  terms 
of  both  short- time  and  long-time  proj- 
ects. 
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Will  County  Organizes  Coimni.inity 
Service  Committee  (ContT) 

Some  of  the  potential  projects  that 
were  discussed  were  (1)  constructing 
auch  pul^lic  facilities  as  picnic  grounds, 
fireplaces,  etc.;  (2)  supplying  recre- 
ation training  and  entertainment  for  com- 
munity organizations,  churches,  civic 
groups,  orphanages,  k-E  groups,  etc.; 
(3)  providing  first-aid  instruction  for 
community  groups;  (k)  offering  farm  ac- 
count book  instruction — help  in  publi- 
cizing this  service;  and  (5)  cooperating 
with  other  organizations  in  building  a 
community  building. 

Washington  Coiinty  Contributes 
to  Blood  Bank 

Members  of  the  VJashington  county  Ru- 
ral Youth  group  performed  a  real  commu- 
nity service  during  April  when  they  vol- 
unteered to  contribute  to  the  Washington 
County  Hospital  blood  bank.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  at  their  regular 
monthly  meeting  on  April  21  that  some 
Rural  Youth  members  had  already  donated 
to  the  blood  bank.  Farm  Adviser  Wilbur 
Smith,  who  was  present,  rose  to  volun- 
teer and  accepted  the  first  card  to  sig- 
nify his  desire  to  take  part  in  this  pro- 
gram. Cards  weare  then  passed  out  to  the 
group  to  solicit  further  donors,  and  many 
of  the  members  took  them. 

The  Washington  county  group  also  con- 
tributed $500  to  the  building  of  the  new 
American  Legion  home  in  Nashville.  This 
gift  gives  the  Rural  Youthers  rent-free 
use  of  the  building  for  their  meetings 
for  three  years.  The  program  in  Wash- 
ington county  is  being  given  lots  of 
push  and  assistance  by  Youth  Assistant 
Irene  Pursell. 

Mason,  North  and  South  Cook 
Groups  Develop  Plans 

Mason  county  Rural  Youthers  will  have 
I  a  food  stand  at  their  county  fair  this 
summer.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  cleanliness.  They  hope  in  this  way 
to  develop  a  county- wide  consciousness 
of  the  need  for  sanitary  practices  in 
restaurants. 


North  Cook  plans  to  begin  with  music 
and  drama  activities,  help  with  k-E  work 
and  participation  in  the  activities  of 
the  Farm  Sports  Festival.  South  Cook 
plans  to  do  something  about  the  dumping 
of  garbage  along  the  country  roads  in 
south  Cook  county. 


Morgan  County  Active 
Since  Last  November 

The  Morgan  county  Rural  Youthers  have 
sent  in  a  report  of  their  community serv- 
ice activities  every  month  since  last 
November,  and  every  month  since  then 
they  have  carried  out  a  definite  project. 
Some  of  these  projects  included  giving 
clothing  and  food  to  a  needy  family  in 
Merritt,  packing  Christmas  baskets  for 
needy  families  in  Jacksonville;  leading 
the  recreation  for  Family  Night  (enter- 
tainment for  farm  and  home  bureau  mem- 
bers as  well  as  parents);  collecting 
money  to  buy  playground  equipment  for 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind;  and 
helping  farm  and  home  bureau  members 
erect  a  camp  on  Lake  Jacksonville. 

Commimity  Building 
for  Pulaski- Alexander 

A  community  meeting  place  is  needed 
In  many  counties  in  Illinois,  according 
to  the  Rural  Youth  groups.  For  the  past 
few  weeks,  the  Pulaski- Alexander  Youth- 
ers have  been  helping  to  raise  funds  and 
even  doing  actual  construction  work  on 
the  new  community  building  that  is  going 
up  in  Cairo. 

Plans  Being  Made  in  Menard  County 

President  George  Brauer  and  the  exec- 
utive board  of  the  Menard  county  Rural 
Youth  group  met  recently  at  the  New  Sa- 
lem state  park  for  a  conference  on  the 
county's  commimity  service  program.  Mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  were  contact- 
ing civic  organization  leaders  within 
the  commimity  to  find  out  exactly  how 
their  group  could  help  in  some  definite 
way  to  build  their  commimity. 
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St.  Clair  E.  Y.  Active 
in  Eed  Cross  Drive 

Better  health  was  the  keynote  of  the 
St.  Clair  county  Rural  Youthers  as  they 
played  an  active  part  in  the  drive  for 
funds  for  the  Red  Cross  organization 
this  spring.  They  are  also  taking  part 
in  the  drive  for  funds  for  the  new  hos- 
pital in  Belleville. 

Tazewell  and  Logan  Groups 
Cooperate  in  Box  Social 

The  Rural  Youth  groups  in  Tazewell 
and  Logan  counties  Joined  together  for  a 
box  social  during  February.  The  funds 
taken  in  were  donated  to  the  polio  fund. 

Jackson  County  Helping 

to  Raise  Money  for  4-H  Camp 

Members  of  the  Jackson  coimty  Rural 
Youth  group  have  recently  been  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  drive  to  raise  the 
county  quota  for  the  southern  Illinois 
district  i|--H  camp  at  Lake  West  Frankfort. 
One  of  their  donations  was  $75.  They  are 
now  preparing  a  one- act  play  to  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  camp  fund.  They 
also  participated  in  the  drive  for  the 
national  cancer  fimd  this  spring. 


May  1949 


Auction  Box  Supper  Held 
in  Sangamon  County 


Proceeds  from  an  auction  box  supper 
sponsored  by  the  Sangamon  county  Rural 
Youthers  amounted  to  $110.  The  money 
was  divided  between  the  Stuart  Children's 
School,  St.  John's  Crippled  Children's 
Home,  and  one  of  their  members  who  is 
now  a  tubercular  patient. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

A  poultry  flock  is  kept  on  nine  out  of  10  Illinois  farms. 

Soil  management  of  a  farm  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of 
soil  which  makes  up  the  farm. 

Good  pasture  saves  4o  to  50  percent  of  the  supplements  re- 
quired for  growing  pigs . 

Proper  cleaning  and  sterilizing  of  dairy  utensils  is  neces- 
sary for  production  of  high-quality  milk  with  a  low  bacterial  content. 

Red  clover  is  known  to  have  been  grown  in  Rhode  Island  as 
early  as  1750. 

***** 

Crop  rotation  is  recognized  as  important  to  soil  fertility, 
but  it  is  also  important  for  weed  control. 

***** 

Charles  Darwin  found  in  his  experiments  with  earthworms  that 

in  fertile  soil  they  will  produce  as  much  as  one-fifth  inch  of  topsoil 

in  one  year. 

***** 

Heavy-producing  milk  cows  eating  only  lush  green  pasture  are 
like  a  man  trying  to  get  enough  food  from  eating  watermelon. 

***** 

A  lack  of  salt  in  livestock  rations  costs  farmers  large  sums 
of  money  each  year  in  loss  of  potential  gains  in  weight. 

***** 

Type  in  livestock  has  been  defined  as  "that  combination  of 
qualities  which  fits  an  animal  for  a  specific  purpose." 

-0- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

(Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
iounty  Families  Will  Tour  Europe  This  Summer 


families  from county  are  going  to  help 


jpread  a  little  American  good  will  in  Europe  in  August  and  September. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser  announced  today 

[that  Mr.  and  Mrs. of and  

would  be  among  the  100  Illinois 


[farmers  and  their  wives  who  will  tour  nine  European  countries  late 
[this  summer. 

They  will  be  part  of  the  Illinois  Rural  Cultural  Arts  Tour 
rhich  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Lindstrom  of  the  Illi- 
'nois  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  party  will  assemble  in  Urbana  on  Thursday,  August  l8, 
and  sail  from  New  York  on  August  19  aboard  the  S.S.  Marine  Tiger. 
First  landing  on  foreign  soil  is  scheduled  for  August  28  at  South- 
ampton, England. 

After  a  week  in  England,  the  group  will  sail  to  Norway  and 
Sweden.   The  return  trip  will  be  through  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Prance,  with  final  landing  planned  for  October  1  at  Quebec 
Canada.   Climax  of  the  tour  will  be  reached  with  three  days  of  sight- 
seeing in  Paris  before  embarking  on  the  S.S.  Scythia  for  the  return 
trip. 

Main  purpose  of  the  trip  is  an  exchange  of  rural  cultural 
arts,  ideas,  and  entertainment.   The  Illinois  group  will  show  the  Eu- 
ropean people  they  contact  some  of  the  American  songs  and  dances  and 
customs,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  learn  much  about  the  customs 
and  ways  of  living  and  cultural  arts  of  the  rural  people  over  there. 
I         Joint  concerts  have  been  arranged  in  England,  Norway  and 
[Sweden,  Dr.  Lindstrom  said.   The  tour  groiap  will  be  limited  to  county 
chorus  members  in  Illinois  and  people  who  have  taken  part  in  the  Music 
and  Drama  Festival  or  the  Folk  Festival. 
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7//M    C/^Ol/1/  4  4-H  BOYS66IRLS 


Dear  Friend: 

If  you  have  never  left  more  than  five  ears  of  corn  per  acre  in 
your  field  after  husking,  please  disregard  this  letter. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  have  left  at  least  five  cents  worth  of 
corn  per  acre,  and  it  was  waste- -or  perhaps  "crow  feed," 

One  of  your  neighbors  id.ll  stop  and  ask  for  a  donation  to  the 
Illinois  i-E  Camp  Fund  within  the  next  few  days.  If  we  all  get  behind 
the  k'E   gang  and  give  at  least  5  cents  "crow  feed"  for  each  acre  of  ground 
we  farm  we  will  make  our  quota  with  a  bangi  However,  we  will  be  exceed- 
ingly grateful  for  any  contribution  you  choose  to  give. 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  over  your  radio  or  read  in  your  news- 
paper that  the  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  develop  k  district  4-H  camps  in 
the  state.  The  camp  nearest  us  is  located  Just  north  of  Kankakee  on  a  55 
acre  tract  of  land  which  was  donated  by  the  Public  Service  Company  of 
Northern  Illinois,  This  camp  is  called  Shaw-waw-nas-see. 

The  state-wide  program  will  cost  $1,000,000  with  almost  one 
half  already  subscribed  by  big  business,  U-H  members  and  their  local 
friends  will  subscribe  the  other  half, 

Livingston  County* s  quota  is  $l6,000  with  $1200  being  assigned 
to  Dwight  Township,  * 

These  camps,  when  completed,  are  expected  to  be  self  support- 
ing and  when  our  quota  is  met  we  anticipate  no  further  drive  for  at 
least  ten  years. 

For  the  sake  of  your  youngsters  or  your  neighbors' youngsters, 
give  generously. 

Very  truly  yours. 


EAJ:df 
6-2-49 


Clement  J,  Steichen 
Chairman,  Dwight  Township 
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INFORMATION  SHEET 
COUKTY  k'E  CAMP  FUND  DRIVE 


PURPOSE  -  To  provide  educational  and 


citizenship  training  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  a  maximiim  number  of  U-H  club 
members  and  other  rural  yoimg  people  in 
. county. 


FOUR  CAMPS  -  There  will  be  four  district 
camps  in  Illinois.  They  will  he  built  in 
Kankakee,  Morgan,  Franklin  and  Piatt 
counties.  Our  county  is  in  the  _____^ 
district;  the  camp  is  , 


AMOUNT  -  The  state-wide  program  will 
cost  $1,000,000.  Big  Business  will  give 
$500,000  and  k-E   club  members  and  their 
local  friends  will  give  $500,000, 

COUNTY'S  QUOTA  -  The  county  quota  is 
$16,000,  Vh  club  members  will  give 
$5,000  and  the  public  will  give  $11,000. 

HOW  WILL  IT  BE  DONE?  -  County  chairman 
and  co-worker  will  select  voluntary 
workers  who  \rt.ll  pledge  themselves  to 
attend  a  county- wide  meeting  and  to  give 
at  least  one  day's  work  for  solicitation. 


DATES  - 


COUNTY  DINNER 
FUND  WEEK 
REPORT  MEETING  AND 
k-n  CLUB  RALLY 

if-H  CLUB  WORK 


WHAT  IS  THE  k-E  CLUB  MOTTO? 
To  Make  The  Best  Better 

WHAT  DO  THE  VH'S  MEAN? 
Head,  Heart,  Hands,  Health 

HOW  MANY  k-E  MEMBERS  USE  CAMPS  NOW? 
Approximately  10^  of  those  enrolled 
5000  in  Illinois  -  19^8 

1600  in  Camp -  19^8 

109  in county  -  19i*8 

WHO  WILL  DIRECT  THESE  CAMPS? 

The  Extension  Service,  University  of 

Illinois 


WHAT  ARE  THE  VALUES  OF  CAMPING? 

Understanding  outdoor  life- -nature  study 

Co-operation 

Responsibility  of  citizenship 

Handicraft 

Physical,  mental  and  emotional  growth 

Values  unlimited 

WHERE  DOES  THE  FUND  GO? 
The  money  will  be  deposited  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  Foundation  and 
will  be  redistributed  to  the  four  dis- 
trict k-E  camps, 

PROMOTION  AIDS 

NEWSPAPERS  -  Weeklies  and  Dailies 
BROADCASTS  -  Prairie  Farmers- WIS;  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois-WILL; 

POSTERS  -  Distributed  by  4-H  members 


WHAT  ARE  k'E  CLUBS?  -  Organized  groups  of  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

rural  people  -  10-21  years  of  age  who  are  Chairman  - 

interested  in  better  farming  and  home-  Treasurer  - 

making.  Members  - 


HOW  MANY  YOUTH  HAVE  JOINED  k-E  CLUBS?  - 


10,000,000  in  U,S,A, 

HOW  MANY  BELONG  TO  k-E  CLUBS  NOW?  - 


i, to, 000  in  U.S.A. 
i|-9,000  in  Illinois 
900  in 


QUOTA  FOR  YOUR  TOWNSHIP 


county 


"AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT;  SO  GROWS  THE  TREE" 
WE  BUILD  CAMPS— CAMPS  BUILD  OUR  YOUTH— OUR  YOUTH  IS  FUTURE  AMERICA 
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HWORMATION  SHEET 
COUNTY  i+-H  CAMP  FUI©  DRIVE 


(date ) 

FUBPOSE  --To  provide  educational  and  citizenship  training  facilities  and 
services  for  a  maximum  number  of  k-E  club  members  and  other  rural  young 
people  in  county, 

FOUR  CAMPS  --  There  will  be  four  district  camps  in  Illinois.  They  will 
be  built  in  Kankakee,  Morgan,  Franklin,  and  Piatt  counties.  Our  county 
is  in  the district;  the  camp  is . 

AMOUNT  --  The  state-wide  program  will  cost  $1,000,000.  Big  Business  will 
give  $500,000  and  ^-H  club  members  and  their  local  friends  will  give 
$500,000. 

COUNTY'S  QUOTA  —  The  county  quota  is  $16,000.  4-H  club 


members  will  give  $5,000  and  the  public  will  give  $11,000. 

HOW  WILL  IT  BE  DONE  --  County  chairman  and  co-worker  \Till   select  voluntary 
workers  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  attend  a  coimty^wide  meeting  and  to 
give  at  least  one  day's  work  for  solicitation. 

DATES         COUNTY  DINNER  — 

(date )    (time ) 
To  distribute  material  to  all  workers 

WEEK  OF  SOLICITATION  —  

REPORT  MEETING  AT  k-E  CLUB  RALLY  —  

(place) 
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^"H  CLUB  IMFOBMATION 

WHAT  ARE  i^-H  CLUBS? 

Organized  groups  of  riiral  people--  10-21  years  of  age  who  are 
interested  in  better  farming  and  homemaking. 

HOW  mm  HAVE  JOINED  k-E  CLUBS? 

10,000,000  in  U.S.A. 

HOW  mm  BELONG  TO  4-H  CLUBS  NOW? 

1,800,000  in  U.S.A. 
49,000  in  Illinois 

900  in county 

WHAT  IS  THE  k-E  CLUB  MOTTO? 

To  Make  The  Best  Better 
WHAT  DO  THE  4-H*S  MEAN? 

Head,  Heart,  Hands,  Health 

HOW  MANY  U-H  MEMBEBS  USE  CAMPS  NOW? 

Approximately  10^  of  those  enrolled 
5000  in  Illinois  -  19*^8 
109  in county  -  1948 

WHO  WILL  DIBECT  THESE  CAMPS? 

The  extension  service.  University  of  Illinois 

WHAT  ARE  THE  VALUES  OF  CAMPING? 

Understanding  outdoor  life- -nature  study 

Cooperation 

Responsibility  of  citizenship 

Handicraft 

Physical,  mental,  and  emotional  growth 

Values  unlimited 

WHERE  DOES  THE  FUND  GO? 

The  money  will  be  deposited  with  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation 
and  will  be  redistributed  to  the  four  district  k-E  camps. 
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k-E  CAMP  FUND  CI 
Book  Nos.               to 

lAIRMAN'S  CONSOLIDATED  EEPORP  -   I9I+9 

Chairman                                     Twd 

Solicitor's  Name 

Address 

Amount 

Check 

Cash 

Total 
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k-U  CAMP  FUND  FINAL  BEPORT— 19^9 

Solicitor 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

AMOUNT 

CHECK 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urtiana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Peoria  has  the  longest  uninterrupted  weather  record  in  Illi- 
nois from  1856  to  the  present. 

In  the  major  portion  of  Illinois,  May  is  usually  the  wettest 
month  of  the  year. 

Snow  has  fallen  in  some  area  of  Illinois  in  all  months  of 
the  year  except  July  and  August. 

Temperature,  pressure,  winds,  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
all  go  together  to  make  up  climate. 

Illinois  has  an  area  of  56,663  square  miles,  its  north-south 
length  being  about  385  miles  and  its  maximum  width  about  215  miles. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  all  accidents  to  farm  people,  it  is 
estimated,  occurred  on  the  farm  last  year- -16  percent  in  the  farm  home 
and  56  percent  elsewhere  on  the  farm. 

American  corn  growers  intend  to  plant  1.6  percent  less  acre- 
^tage  than  they  planted  last  year.   The  difference  amounts  to  2,167 
square  miles,  and  an  area  equivalent  to  several  Illinois  counties,  or 
double  that  of  the  entire  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

Average  annual  precipitation  in  Illinois  varies  from  30.77 
inches  at  Morris  to  47.43  inches  at  Anna.   In  1945  Carbondale  had  74.5 
Inches,  and  in  I887  Pontiac  had  only  16.5  inches.   These  are  the  great- 
est and  the  least  annual  amounts  on  record  in  the  state. 

Illinois  has,  on  the  average,  hot  summers,  cool  to  cold  win- 
ters, and  rather  abundant  rainfall  throughout  the  year. 
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OEDER  BLANK 

STATE  k'E  CAMP  FUND-RAISING  DRIVE 

June  8,  19^9 

To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
and  Assistants: 

The  following  order  blanl^  is  for  your  use  in  ordering  mats  and 
other  materials  to  help  you  in  your  counts'-  camp  fund-raising  drive  this 
summer.  Just  fill  in  the  blanks,  clip  off  the  bottom  of  this  sheet  and 
send  it  to  the  EXTENSION  EDITORIAL  OFFICE,  330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois. We  will  ship  the  mats  and  material  out  to  you  from  this  office. 
Other  materials  may  be  prepared  from  time  to  time,  and  they  will  be  sent 
to  you  as  additions  to  this  packet. 


Sincerely, 


Extension  Editorial  Office 
330  Nlumford  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  the  following  materials  as  marked  to  help  us  in  our 
camp  fund-raising  drive: 

Mat  No.  No.  Mat  No.  No. 

8.  □  _  15.  □  _ 

9.  □  _  16.  □  _ 

10.  □  17.  □  

11.  □  18.  CZ]  

12.  □  _  19.  □  _ 

13.  □  _ 
Ik.  □  

Folder  —  Illinois  k-E  Camping  Program  copies. 

Outline  --  Suggestions  to  Help  in  Drive  copies. 

Clipsheet  --  Aids  for  Your  Drives  copies. 

(name) 

(address) 


Mai 

:  No.     No. 

1. 

_j 

2. 

3. 

k. 

5. 

d 

6. 

7. 

\  AIDS 


for  your 


CAMP  FUND-RAISING 
DRIVES 


MAT  NO.  17 


Newspaper  mats  are  available  to  help 
you  in  promoting  your  county  4-H  Camp 
Fund-raising  Drives.  Use  the  enclosed 
blank  to  order  mats  of  any  or  all  of  the 
illustrations  inside. 


Order  your  mats  from  the  EXTENSION   EDITORIAL  OFFICE 

330  Mumford  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture 

Urbana,   Illinois 
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A  check  of  $2,265.85  for  the  4-H  Mem- 
rial  Camp  is  being  presented  to  J.  C.  Spitler, 
iLSSOciate  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension 
y  Mary  Helen  Naffziger  and  Paul  Woerner, 
^presenting  Tazewell  County  4-H  members, 
'he  check  was  presented  at  the  1947  Illinois 
ports  Festival.  A  S  1,500  portion  will  be 
sed  to  build  cabin  "Tazewell". 


It's 

Started 

Now 

It's 

Up 

To 

You 

The 

Friends 

Of 

4-H 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY   4-H   CAMP 
FUND  COMMITTEE 


/Irs.  Hector  Buckley 
/Irs.  Clyde  Freitag 
Aary  Helen  Naffziger 


Milo  Miller 
Victor   Sommer 
Paul  Woerner 


F.   BAYLES   and   MARIAN   SYMPSON, 
Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


Contributions  may  be  made  at  the 
Farm  or  Home  Bureau  offices  in  Pekin 


Tazewell  County 

4-H 

Camping  Frogram 

Invites  your  interest  and  support 


LET'S  GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THIS 
—   SYMBOL  — 

This  is  a  symbol  of  fellowship 
It  is  a  symbol  of  learning  — 

to  work  and  play  together 
It  is  a  symbol  of  citizenship  training 
It  is  a  symbol  of  enriching  the  lives  of  boys 

and  girls 

THIS  IS  THE  SYMBOL  OF  THE 
ILLINOIS   4-H  CAMPING  PROGRAM 


Your  Generous  Financial   Support 

Will  Provide  You  With  A  Deep 

And  Lasting   Satisfaction 


i 
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OBJECTIVES   OF  THE   ILLINOIS 
4-H  CAMPING  PROGRAM 


THE  TAZEWELL  COUNTY  AND 
ILLINOIS   4-H  CAMP  PROGRAM 


The  aim  is  to  provide  every  4-H  club 
member  in  Illinois  the  opportunity  for  a 
rich   camping  experience. 

The  Camping  Program  enlarges  and 
broadens  the  well  known  program  of  the 
local  4-H  club. 


The  Camping  Program  brings  members 
to  outstanding  camp  counselers  and  trained 
leaders  who  teach  handicraft,  personality, 
group  recreation,  nature  study,  folk  dancing, 
group  singing  and  health  habits. 

The  Camping  Program  offers  swimming 
opportunities  to  many  rural  boys  and  girls 
who  live  so  far  from  facilities  they  do  not 
learn   to   swim. 


The  Camping  Program  provides  a  whole- 
some experience  in  group  living,  inspires  high 
ideals  and  develops  socially  acceptable  and 
civically  responsible  citizens. 

The  Camping  Program  provides  all  these 
fine  experiences  under  a  setting  of  informal, 
simple  and  primitive  living. 


The  Illinois  4-H  Camping  Program 

Is  A  Permanent  Institution. 
It  Will  Serve  4-H  Members  Now — 
It  Will  Serve  Future  4-H  Members. 


Tazewell  County  will  be  served  by  t 
Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello.  The  car 
site  is  a  gift  of  250  acres  from  Mr.  AUert 
and  adjoins  the  beautiful  AUerton  Park  ar' 


The  Memorial  Camp  is  a  memorial  to 
former  4-H  club  members  of  Illinois  who  g; 
their  lives  in  World  War  11. 


The  Illinois  4-H  camping  program 
being  built  in  4  camping  districts. 
Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello  will  inch 
18  counties  of  east  central  Illinois.  Ca 
Shaw-Waw-nas-see  is  located  in  Kankal 
County  and  will  serve  30  counties  of  Northi 
Illinois.  The  camp  site  for  the  28  south( 
counties  is  located  at  West  Frankfort, 
camp  site  for  the  Western  district  of 
counties  is  yet  to  be  located. 


In  1947  more  than  8,000  4-H  boys  £ 
girls  attended  camp  in  Illinois.  Many  m 
would  have  attended  if  there  bad  been  fac 
ties  for  them.  At  least  20.000  Illinois  A 
members  will  have  a  camping  experiei 
each  year  when  all  four  camps  are  complel 


THIS   IS  A   $1,000,000  RURAL 
ILLINOIS  PROGRAM 


i 


STARTING  IT  OFF 


hi 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Pantagraph 


is  picture  shows  Albert  Reitz,  Farm  Bureau 
esident,  presenting  a  check  for  $1,000.00  from  the 
rj  County  Farm  Bureau  to  Jim  Lawrence,  Treasurer 
I  the  Ford  County  4-H  Federation  to  start  off  the  4-H 
mp  FunJ  Drive. 


,ei 


It's  Started 

NOW  It's  Up  To  YOU 

Don't  Put  It  Off 

MAKK  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION 

N  0  W 

Insure  The  Future  Of  Your  Community 
Help  Build  Character  In  Our  Youth 

Your  Contribution   Is  Deductable  For  Income  Tax 
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You  Can  Help  To  Make  This  Symbol 

A  Real  And  Vital  Force  In  The 

Lives  Of  Ford  County  4-H 

Club  Members 

This  Is  The  Symbol  Of  The  Illinois 
4-H  Camp  Training  Progi^am 

It  Is  The  Symbol  Of  Fellowship 
It  is  The  Symbol  of  Learning 

Learning  to 

WORK  TOGETHER 

and 
PLAY  TOGETHER 

Your    Generous    Financial     Support 

Will  Provide  You  With  Real  And 

Lasting  Satisfaction 


►.♦:♦ 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

OF  THE  ILLINOIS 

4-H  CAMP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  aim  of  the  Illinois  4-H  Camp  Train- 
ing Program  is  to  provide  every  4-H  Club 
member  in  Illinois  with  the  opportunity  for 
a  rich  camping  experience. 

The  4-H  Camping  Program  will  supple- 
ment and  enhance  the  regular,  proven  and 
well  established  program  of  our  local  4-H 
Clubs. 

The  Camping  Program  will  bring  out- 
standing counselors  and  trained  camp 
leaders  to  conduct  classes  in  handicrafts, 
nature  study,  personality,  vocational  guid- 
ance, swimming  and  recreation. 

The  Camping  Progi'am  will  train  boys 
and  girls  in  the  art  of  successfully  living 
and  woi'king  with  others. 

The  Illinois  4-H  Camp  Training  Program 
will  provide  inspiration  for  wholesome  liv- 
ing, high  ideals  and  responsible  citizenship. 


To  Make  The  Best  Better 


^ 
^ 


THE  FORD  COUNTY 

4-H  CAMP  PROGRAM 

The  Illinois  4-H  Camp  Program  is  beir 
built  around  4  camping  districts  each 
which  will  have  a  modern,  sanitary  ar 
well  equipped  camp  to  accomodate  abo 
300  campers  in  one  camping  period.  Th 
means  that  at  least  20,000  Illinois  4-H  mei 
bers  may  have  a  camping  experience  durii 
one  season. 

Ford  County  will  be  served  by  Can 
Shaw-Waw-Nas-See,  which  is  located  in 
73  acre  area  of  exceptional  scenic  beauty  < 
Rock  Creek  in  Kankakee  County  about 
miles  north  west  of  Kankakee. 

The  Camp  Shaw-Waw-Nas-See  site  w 
presented  to  4-H  Club  members  in  tl 
di'^trict  in  1946  by  a  group  of  three  pub 
utility  companies  serving  northern  Illino 

Ford  County  4-H  Club  members  have  h 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  distr 
camp  at  Shaw-Waw-Nas-See  for  the  h 
two  years.  Camp  facilities  were  all 
tents  and  temporary,  since  no  funds  w^ 
available  for  construction  of  permanf 
facilities.  > 

In  1946,  twenty  Ford  County  4-H  me 
bers  went  to  camp.  Last  year  there  \v 
37  and  from  all  indications  attendance  t 
year  will  probably  double  again. 

Ford  County  is  also     interested    in 
Memorial  Camp     at  the    Robert   Aller 
Park     near    Monticello.       It    will     be 
Memorial  to  all  foi-mer  4-H  members,  w 
gave  their   lives   in    World  War  II. 
addition  to  serving  as   a  district  camp, 
will  also  serve  as  a  State  Leadership  Ca 
for  4-H  Club    members   with   outstand 
records. 


AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE 

ILLINOIS  4-H  CAMP  TRAINING 

PROGRAM 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  state-wide 
;;iiping  program  is  to  provide  educational 
1 :1  citizenship  training  facilities  and  serv- 
(s  for  a  maximum  number  of  rural  girls 
I.  i  boys  in  Illinois. 

e  4-H  Camping  Program  will  bring 
umding  counsellors  and  trained  camp 
■rs  to  supervise  classes  in  handicrafts, 
i-e  study,  personality  development  and 
ng. 


V  large  percentage  of  Illinois  farm  boys 
':  girls  are  so  j'ar  from  swimming  facili- 
>  that  they  l.ave  little  opportunity  to 
1  to  swim.  This  is  one  of  the  many  use- 
skills  which  rural  young  people  have  a 
nee  to  learn  at  their  4-H  camps. 

'he  4-H  Camping  Program  has  taught 
ly  a  youngster  to  like  new  and  healthful 
ds  at  camp  by  means  of  a  "clean  plate 
)"  at  mealtime  or  by  first-hand  training 
he  selection  of  well-balanced  meals. 


THE  IROQUOIS  COUNTY  4-H  CAMP 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  Illinois  4-H  Camp  Prog^.^m  is  being 
built  around  four  camping  di  .tricts,  each 
of  which  will  have  a  modern,  banita?y  and 
well  equipped  camp  to  accommodate  about 
300  campers  in  one  camping  period.  This 
means  that  at  least  10,000  Illinois  4-H  mem- 
bers may  have  a  camping  experience  during 
one  season. 

Iroquois  County  will  be  served  by  Camp 
Shaw-Waw-Nas-See,  which  is  located  in  a 
73  acre  area  of  exceptional  scenic  beauty 
on  Rock  Creek  in  Kankakee  County,  about 
10  miles  northwest  of  Kankakee. 

Camp  Shaw-Waw-Nas-See  was  presented 
in  1946  to  4-H  Club  members  in  30  northern 
Illinois  counties  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
panies of  Northern  Illinois. 

Iroquois  County  4-H  Club  members  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  m  a 
district  camp  at  Shaw-Waw-Nas-See  smce 
1946.  Camp  quarters  were  in  tents  and 
only  temporary,  since  no  funds  were  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  permanent 
facilities. 

In  1946,  sixty-seven  Iroquois  County  4-H 
members  went  to  camp.  In  1947  thei  e  were 
ninety-one  campers  and  from  all  indica- 
tions, our  county  quota  of  120  members  will 
be  easily  filled  this  year. 

Iroquois  County  4-H  Club  members  have 
already  contributed  $1500.00  to  the  State 
Memorial  4-H  Camp  at  the  Allcrton  Park 
near  Monticello,  Illinois.  This  contribution 
will  enable  us  to  have  a  cabin  bearing  the 
county  name.  This  camp  is  a  Memorial  to 
all  former  4-H  members,  who  gave  their 
lives  in  World  War  II. 
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WE  NEED  YOUR  HELP 

Iroquois  County  4-H  Club  members  have 
planned  a  campaign  to  raise  $7,200.00, 
nhich  is  their  share  of  the  state  quota  to 
t>t  used  in  a  well  planned  permanent  build- 
ing and  improvement  program  at  our  dis- 
trict camp  OVER  THE  NEXT  10  YEARS. 
Iroquois  County  business  men  have  been 
asked  to  contribute  $5,500.00. 

K  you  will  start  today,  by  saving 
one  penny,  and  each  day  double 
your  savings,  at  the  end  of  TEN 
DAYS,  you  will  have  a  contribution 
that  will  aid  the  4-H  camping  pro- 
gram a  great  deal. 

This  is  the  only  time  4-H  has  asked  for 
cash  contributions.  This  is  your  opportun- 
ity to  show  your  faith  and  belief  in  Iroquois 
County's  most  valuable  crop — her  boys  and 
girls. 

Ten  dollars  from  every  farm  family  in 
Iroquois  County  w^ould  give  us  more  than 
our  quota.    Will  you  do  your  part? 

During  the  week  of  June  1-5,  4-H  Club 
members  or  leaders  are  planning  to  call  at 
your  home  to  ask  your  support  in  this 
worthwhile  campaign.  If  by  error,  you 
should  not  be  called  upon,  you  may  offer 
your  contribution  to  any  4-H  leader,  4-H 
member  or  to  the  Farm  Bureau  Office  in 
Watseka. 

Insure  The  Future  of  Your  Community. 

Help  To  Build  Character  In  Our  Youth. 

Your  Contribution  is  Deductible  for 

Income  Tax. 


Iroquois  County 

4-1-1 

Camp  Training  Program 


4-H  CAMP  FIRES  ARE  BURNING 

Camping   provides   an   opportunity   to 
learn  to 

WORK  TOGETHER 

and 

PLAY  TOGETHER 


Iroquois  County  4-H  Club  girls  and  boj 
need  your  help. 

They  are  planning  a  4-H  Camp  Fun 
Raising  Campaign.  The  money  is  to  1; 
used  to  provide  our  4-H  girls  and  boj 
with  adequate  and  permanent  campxE 
facilities  and  equipment. 


Let's  keep   backing  the 

4-H  CLUBS 

and  the 

4-H  CAMP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
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tension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

June,  19^9 
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WE  NEED  YOUR 

Iroquois  County  4-H  Club 
planned  a  campaign  to  r 
nhich  is  their  share  of  the 
bt  used  in  a  well  planned  per 
ing  and  improvement  progr 
trict  camp  OVER  THE  NE 
Iroquois  County  business  m 
asked  to  contribute  $5,500.00 

If  you  wiU  start  today 
one  penny,   and  each 
your  savings,  at  the  en 
DAYS,  you  will  have  a  co 
that  will  aid  the  4-H  ca 
gram  a  great  deal 

This  is  the  only  time  4-H 
cash  contributions.    This  is 
ity  to  show  your  faith  and  be 
County's  most  valuable  crop 
girls. 

Ten  dollars  from  every 
Iroquois  County  would  giv 
our  quota.    Will  you  do  yo 

During  the  week  of  June 
members  or  leaders  are  planj 
your  home   to   ask  your 
worthwhile   campaign.     If 
should  not  be  called  upon, 
your  contribution  to  any 
member  or  to  the  Farm  Bu 
Watseka. 

Insure  The  Future  of  You 
Help  To  Build  Character 
Your  Contribution  is  De 
Income  Tax 


THE  COUNSELOR  AT  k-E  CLUB  CAMPl/ 

You  have  been  selected  to  be  a  counselor 
Ln  a  U-H  Club  camp  for  this  suimner.  Camp  life  as 
1  counselor  offers  you  a  unique  opportunity  to  have 
run,  to  discover  new  and  satisfying  experiences,  and 
:o  get  the  most  from  the  Job  in  the  way  of  personal 
latisfaction  and  educational  value. 

Camp  counseling  is  a  Job,  not  a  vacation. 
lowever,  it  is  refreshing  and  worth  while  bacause 
Lt  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  work  hard  and  to  as- 
sinne  real  responsibility.  Campers  know  that  the 
•oimselor  who  enjoys  being  in  camp  himself  is  the 
rinest  kind  of  leader  to  have. 

The  major  purpose  of  canrp  can  be  the  same 
for  you  as  a  counselor  as  for  the  camper?  having  fun 
md  adventure,  meeting  new  friends  and  seeing  old 
'riends  again,  learning  to  do  new  things,  and  enjoy- 
ng  the  out  of  doors,  You^are  important  to  the  camp 
|ffld  to  the  caii5)ers  because  you  bring  your  oim  enthu- 
;iasm,  skills,  and  understanding  to  your  camp  Job. 

While  the  can^  activities  and  program  are 
njoyable  to  you,  you  must  remember  that  cemp  is  for 
he  campers- -your  own  enjoyment  must  be  a  by-product, 
ou  can  increase  your  own  enjoyment  by  knowing  your 
esponsibility  as  a  leader  and  by  knowing  your  campers 
rell  enough  to  help  them  have  fun  and  find  satisfac- 
tion and  growth  througih  their  camp  experience. 

The  returns  which  will  come  to  you  througih 
Job  well  done  will  be  personal  growth,  wider  in- 
prests,  new  skills,  and  a  new  appreciation  of  friend- 
'shlp  and  leadership. 


-/  Prepared  by  Thelma  Patterson,  Camp  Consultant 
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WE  NEED  YOUR  I 

Iroquois  County  4-H  Club  i 
planned  a  campaign  to  ra 
which  is  their  share  of  the 
bt  used  in  a  well  planned  per 
ing  and  improvement  progra 
tnct  camp  OVER  THE  NEX 
Iroquois  County  business  m 
asked  to  contribute  $5,500.00 

If  you  will  start  today, 
one  penny,  and  each  d; 
your  savings,  at  the  enc 
DAYS,  you  will  have  a  co 
that  will  aid  the  4-H  can 
gram  a  great  deal. 

This  is  the  only  time  4-H 
cash  contributions.  This  is  } 
ity  to  show  your  faith  and  be^ 
County's  most  valuable  crop- 
girls. 

Ten  dollars  from  every  f 
Iroquois  County  would  give 
our  quota.    Will  you  do  yoi 

During  the  week  of  June 
members  or  leaders  are  plan 
your  home  to  ask  your  si 
worthwhile  campaign.  If 
should  not  be  called  upon, 
your  contribution  to  any  4- 
member  or  to  the  Farm  Bu 
Watseka. 

Insure  The  Future  of  Youi 

Help  To  Build  Character  I 

Your  Contribution  is  Dei 

Income  Tax. 
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General  Camping  Objectives 

The  lure  of  camp  life  in  the  out  of  doors 
is  limited  to  no  age  or  group.  The  six  basic  ele- 
ments of  good  camping  for  any  person  or  group  are* 

1.  In  the  out  of  doors— simple  living,  new  ap- 
preciation, and  nev  experiences  in  the  world 
of  nature, 

2.  Recreation— re-creation,  fun,  adventure, 

3»  Community  living- -living  with  others  in 
small  groups 

a.  As  an  individual  in  a  group 

b.  Relationship  of  camper- counselor 
(different  from  parent- child  or 
teacher- pupil ) 

h,     Educationr- education  does  not  take  a  summer 
vacation.  Learning  new  skills,  new  values. 

5.  Social  adjustment — relationship  of  camper- 
counselor  helps  him  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand himself  and  others.  Better  adjustment 
to  family,  neighborhood,  church,  and  school. 

6.  Spiritual  values — enrichment  of  life  and  a 
new  outlook  on  life.  Everything  in  canrp 
has  spiritual  significance- -living  in  the 
out-of-doors,  human  relationships  and  pro- 
gp^'am. 

The  greatest  value  of  k-E  Club  camp  is 
it  is  a  part  of  the  k-E  Club  year-round  program, 
gives  the  cair5)ing  experience  a  long-time  value. 
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Teparlng  for  Your  JoTj 


No  one  of  us  has  all  of  the  desired  quali- 
ications  of  the  so-called  ideal  leader.  The  im- 
ortant  thing  is  that  we  strive  and  work  toward  higher 
pals  and  objectives  and  ahility  -and  thereby  enjoy 
Ife  to  the  full  in  our  camp  experience. 

Some  of  the  desired  qualifications  to  keep 
efore  us  are; 

Good  health- -both  mental  and  physical. 

Interest  in  and  synqpathetic  understanding  of  young- 
sters. Must  be  willing  to  take  people  as  they  are. 


'• 


Eespect  and  consideration  for  people — this  includes 
everyone  in  camp,  both  campers  and  staff. 

Fair-mindedness  and  Impartiality, 

A  natural  curiosity  and  enthusiasm- -don't  be  afraid 
to  say  that  you  don*t  know,  but  that  you  id.ll  find 
out  J 


!•«  Good  Judgment- -competence- -maturity.  Not  neces- 
sarily maturity  in  years,  but  good  common  sense, 

',  Ability  to  work  with  campers  and  staff* 

1.  Eeadiness  and  ability  to  adapt  to  camp  program  and 
to  living  in  the  out-of-doors, 

),  Qualification  in  some  particular  field- -it  is  not 

(always  necessary  to  be  an  expert,  but  you  should 
be  able  to  assist  in  some  particular  activity, 
such  as  waterfront,  crafts,  nature,  etc. 

p.  Sensitiveness  to  the  spiritual  values  in  camp  life 
and  in  human  personality. 
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WE  NEED  YOUR 

Iroquois  County  4-H  Club 
)lanned  a  campaign  to  rs 
vhich  is  their  share  of  the  s 
)t  used  in  a  well  planned  per 
ng  and  improvement  progra 
;rict  camp  OVER  THE  NEX 
Iroquois  County  business  m 
isked  to  contribute  $5,500.00 

If  you  will  start  today, 
one  penny,  and  each  d 
your  savings,  at  the  en( 
DAYS,  you  will  have  a  co 
that  will  aid  the  4-H  can 
gram  a  great  deal. 

This  is  the  only  time  4-H 
cash  contributions.  This  is  } 
ity  to  show  your  faith  and  be 
County's  most  valuable  crop- 
girls. 

Ten  dollars  from  every  f 
Iroquois  County  would  give 
our  quota.    Will  you  do  yoi 

During  the  week  of  June 
members  or  leaders  are  plan 
your  home  to  ask  your  si 
worthwhile  campaign.  If 
should  not  be  called  upon,  ; 
your  contribution  to  any  4- 
member  or  to  the  Farm  Bu 
Watseka. 

Insure  The  Future  of  You] 

Help  To  Build  Character  I 

Your  Contribution  is  De 

Income  Tax. 
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Bead  materials  on  the  subjects  of  camp- 
ing, recreation,  and  how  to  work  with  young  people. 
Publications  for  i»-H  leaders,  such  as  Timely  Topics, 
N3WS  *n'  Views,  The  Leader's  Guide  and  the  various 
handbooks  should  also  be  helpful  sources  of  infor- 
mation not  only  on  club  work,  but  also  on  working 
with  young  people. 

Bead  and  study  this  publication.  The  sug- 
gestions that  are  given  are  not  complete,  but  they 
are  intended  to  stimulate  further  study  and  ideas 
on  your  part  and  to  give  some  guidance  on  the  camp- 
ing Job, 

Attend  your  county  training  meeting  for 
camp  coimselors. 

Attend- -without  fail--your  ovn  precanp  tni 
ing  and  orientation  conference «  It  will  give  you 
some  ideas  and  information  about  the  camp  situation 
before  the  campers  arrive.  It  will  help  you  to  be 
ready  to  receive  the  campers  and  to  do  e  good  Job, 
And  it  will  give  you  an  opportimity  to  get  acquaints 
with  the  other  staff  members. 

What  Is  Your  Job? 

Good  counselors  make  good  camps I  A  counsi 
lor  is  one  who  counsels,  who  works  "with,"  not  "for' 
the  camper--one  who  listens,  suggests,  guides,  A 
good  counselor  quickly  recognizes  and  becomes  inter 
ested  in  each  individual  camper  in  his  group  and 
helps  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  group,  to  adjus 
himself  to  the  varied  activities  and  to  learning  to 
live  with  other  people. 

Here  ere  some  of  the  responsibilities  and 
opportimities  of  the  counselor: 
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Living  with  and  as  the  campers  do.  Talcing 
part  in  the  small  group  life.  Defining  re- 
sponsibilities: Let  campers  know  from  the 
beginning  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  be 
consistent  about  enforcing  the  rules.  Most 
youngsters  are  reasonable  and  will  respond 
to  reasonable  requests.  It  is  your  Job  to 
help  them  understand  what  is  required  of 
them  and  to  make  it  as  easy  and  pleasant  as 
possible  for  them  to  live  up  to  expectations. 

There  will  be  as  few  rules  as  possible  in  camp, 
and  those  few  will  be  necessary  for  the  health, 
safety,  and  convenience  of  the  greatest  number. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  you  personally 
understand  the  need  for  these  rules  so  that  you 
can  interpret  them  to  the  campers. 

For  the  period  of  the  camp,  the  camp  becomes 
"home,"  and  the  group  becomes  the  camper's 
"family,"  Get  to  know  each  camper  personally. 
You  can  find  out  about  him  from  the  farm  or 
home  adviser  or  others  from  his  county,  from 
his  registration  card,  and  from  Informal  talks 
with  him. 

After  campers  have  made  their  first  explora- 
tions of  the  campsite  and  have  gotten  settled, 
you  are  ready  to  plan  with  them  about  their 
participation  in  camp  activities.  Help  and 
guide  the  camper  in  his  program  choices.  You 
may  need  to  encourage  the  shy  ones  to  try  new 
things  and  caution  some  of  the  others  not  to 
take  on  too  much. 

Be  on  the  alert,  especially  the  first  day  and 
nigiht,  for  homesickness  or  unhappiness  of  any 
kind.  Just  be  interested  and  let  the  camper 
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know  you  are  standing  by — let  him  talk,  en- 
courage him  to  take  part  in  activities,  and 
include  him  in  everything  without  too  much 
urging.  Your  enthusiasm  and  interest  will 
give  him  a  feeling  of  secvirity. 

5.  Check  the  health  and  safety  needs  of  campers, 

Malte  sure  that  each  camper 

a.  Cleans  his  teeth. 

Keeps personally  clean  and  neat 
Contacts  the  nurse  for  sore  throat,  cold, 
cuts,  "blisters,  sunburn,  etc, 
(an  ounce  of  preventioni ) , 
Does  not  wear  damp  clothing  nor  put 
damp  or  soiled  clothing  in  with  clean. 
Has  a  good  appetite  (eats  everything 
on  his  plate).  If  not,  why  not? 
Knows  the  health  and  safety  irules 
(waterfront,  daily  showers,  care  and 
use  of  toilets) 

Takes  a  rest  hour  (not  necessarily 
sleep) — perhaps  reading  or  writing 
but  not  moving  about  or  disturbing 
others , 

Gets  enough  sleep  each  night  to  be  re- 
freshed and  ready  for  the  fim  next  day. 


b. 
c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


g 


h. 


As  counselor  you  should: 

1,  Help  to  take  care  of  camper* s  personal  property 

2,  Know  a  few  stories  you  can  tell  to  help  the  grc? 
relax  and  rest  quietly — or  have  a  good  book  of 
stories  to  read  aloud, 

3,  Watch  the  shift  of  friendships  within  the  groui 
and  see  that  no  one  gets  hurt  or  left  out, 

k.  Watch  for  fatigue — in  your  campers  and  in  your- 
self. Take  a  rest  hour  with  campers.  Go  to  be 
with  campers  at  night. 
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Help  to  create  a  desire  for  good  table  etiquette 
and  good  manners.  Help  to  keep  the  table  clean 
and  attractive.  Set  the  pace  for  eating  by- 
guiding  the  conversation  toward  less  noise  and 
confusion.  This  is  the  time  to  "take  your  time" 
and  learn  to  know  others,  to  understand  and  in- 
terpret the  camp  program,  and  to  enjoy  the  food. 

Help  to  create  a  good  singing  camp.  A  camp  is 
often  known  by  the  kind  of  songs  the  campers 
sing.  There  should  be  no  singing  at  the  tables 
except  when  the  entire  group  is  directed.  Sing 
while  cleaning  up  tent,  hiking,  washing  dishes- - 
good  rhythm  .  and  variety,  but  no  coarseness  or 
boisterousness , 

Be  ready  for  a  rainy  day- -with  small  group  games, 
stories,  simple  crafts,  etc.  Make  the  rainy- day 
program  a  very  special  adventure  instead  of  a 
disappointment , 

Be  positive  in  your  statements  to  campers. 
Offer  constructive  criticism,  suggestions,  or 
instructions.  Too  many  "dont's"  only  discourage 
and  are  not  usually  effective  or  good  education. 

Help  camcpers  to  keep  comfortably  busy  and  ac- 
tive, but  not  to  the  point  of  strain  or  tension. 
Learn  the  art  of  leisure  and  relaxation  your- 
self, and  the  campers  will  catch  the  spirit. 
This  will  help  to  solve  any  disciplinary  or  be- 
havior problem,  as  well  as  to  get  the  group 
quieted  down  at  night. 

Have  a  quiet  at-home  period  with  the  campers 
after  they  are  undressed  and  ready  for  bed, 
A  quiet,  personal  talk  with  a  camper  will  usu- 
ally take  care  of  any  disciplinary  problem. 
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During  the  week  of  June 
members  or  leaders  are  plan 
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your  contribution  to  any  4 
member  or  to  the  Farm  Bu 
Watseka. 

Insure  The  Future  of  You 

Help  To  Build  Character  I 

Your  Contribution  is  De 

Income  Tax. 
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"but  if  it  continues  you  should  consult  the 
director  or  other  appointed  person  for  help. 
Do  not  let  bad  behavior  continue  idLthout  find- 
ing out  the  reason  for  it. 

10,  Eemember  that  the  restraining  power  of  freedom 
is  great.  Campers  must  feel  that  they  can  do 
things.  Your  Job  is  to  guide,  suggest,  and 
develop  in  them  a  feeling  of  planning  and  doing 
things  together.  All  of  this  vill  in  turn  cre- 
ate a  feeling  of  freedom. 

Summary 

Camping  is  primarily  for  fun  and  adventur 
Most  campers  would  say  that  they  want  to  go  to  camp 
"to  learn  to  swim, ""to  make  something,"  or  "to  be 
with  Johnny  again,"  Such  desires  are  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  ideals  of  their  leaders,  for  along 
with  the  fun  camping  also  brings  us  better  health, 
both  physical  and  mental,  better  leadership,  bettei 
social  and  cultural  understanding,  and  better  educe 
tional  methods,  techniques,  and  practices. 


We  need  to  comprehend  the  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  meaning  of  a  camping  experience  so  that 
the  physical  plant  will  not  outgrow  the  educational 
and  recreational  achievements.  Camp  life  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  discover  and  satisfy  the  rea" 
needs  and  interests  of  campers  through  experience 
small  group  living,  through  experience  in  learning 
to  give  and  take  and  to  know  and  respect  others; 
through  sharing  in  the  initiation  and  carrying  out 
of  all  camp  activities,  and  through  the  guidance  o: 
the  cabin  counselor  who  has  maturity,  good  Judgmen 
enthusiasm,  and  concern  for  every  camper. 
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The  camp  will  make  a  lasting  and  significant 
•ibution  to  the  life  of  the  camper  if  the  leaders 
vision  and  understanding  of  "what  is  happening 
le  camper,"  Learning  and  living  are  the  same 
in  camp  life,  and  it  is  vitally  important  that 
Ldual  differences  he  recognized  and  developed 
I'ding  to  the  needs  of  each  can^jer.  There  is  in- 
in  our  fast  moving  and  highly  organized  life 
^day  the  need  to  know  how  to  make  choices.  This 
fasily  be  the  most  important  ftmctlon  in  a  camp- 
cperience.  Individual  guidance,  or  working 
/'  and  not  "for,"  the  camper  as  an  individual, 
le  very  life  blood  of  camping.  It  is  in  this 
that  the  director  and  counselors  have  the  oppor- 
to  do  their  most  effective  work — to  learn  the 
of  the  individual  approach  and  to  take  each 
>r  as  he  is. 

We  know  that  camp,  with  its  direct  and  de- 
jile  outdoor  learning  experiences,  is  an  integral 
'of  education  and  is  directly  related  to  meeting 
iieeds  of  the  individual  and  society.  Camping 
I  continue  to  offer  American  youth  opportunities 
inspiration,  spiritual  growth,  appreciation  of 
id  far-flung  horizons,  of  the  beauty  of  natiore, 
I  greatest  of  all,  for  becoming  a  living  part  of 
jrican  heritage. 
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Suggestions  for  County ""^Tide  Canrp  Fund  BaleiiJ^  Campaigns 


Purpose 


(         The  ten-year  campaign  for  money  to  "build  the  State  Memorial  4-H  Camp  and 
the  three  district  camps  is  now  in  its  second  full  year.  To  date  a  number  of  coun- 
ties have  raised  a  considerable  portion  of  their  camp  fund  quota,.     The  rest  of 
this  year  seems  like  a  desirable  time  for  each  county  to  attenipt  to  raise  a  major 
part  of  its  quota. 

The  state  k~E   camp  coordinating  conmittee  suggests  that  a  state-wide 
drive  for  funds  be  started  this  summer— ending  during  National  ^-H  Achievement 
week  November  5  "to  13>  19^9 •  During  the  coming  summer  and  fall  months,  each  county 
will  put  on  its  own  drive.  Definite  reports  will  be  sent  to  the  state  office  at 
stated  intervals,  and  a  final  report  of  funds  collected  will  be  made  on  Saturday, 
November  12,  19^9. 

I 
Goals 

I  A  goal  has  been  set  for  each  county  that  is  based  on:   (1)  the  total 

k'E  club  membership  in  the  county  and  (2)  the  business  activity  within  the  county. 
Your  county  committee  will  want  to  determine  the  amount  of  your  total  county  goal 
that  should  be  raised  this  year.  (See  attached  statements  for  goals  for  each 
county • ) 

Many  counties  have  indicated  that  the  k^E  Club  members  should  continue 
to  have  some  responsibility,  during  the  years  ahead,  in  raising  a  part  of  the 
county  goal.  It  would  seem  desirable,  then,  to  set  as  the  goal  for  your  drive  the 
share  for  business  and  indxistry  that  has  been  assigned  your  county,  plus  any  a- 
mount  of  the  remaining  money  that  you  may  desire  to  raise  this  year. 

The  prospect  of  declining  agricultural  and  business  activity  for  the  fu- 
ture makes  it  desirable  to  get  as  large  a  part  of  the  total  goal  as  possible  this 
year. 

Who  Should  Do  the  Work? 

The  experience  of  counties  in  which  drives  have  been  held  and  various 
methods  have  been  tried  indicates  that  adults  should  bear  the  burden  of  solicita- 
tion for  funds .  k-E  Club  members  can  best  take  part  in  the  campaign  through 
special  group  activities,  such  as  refreshment  stands  at  shows,  food  sales,  scrap 
drives,  and  many  other  fund-raising  efforts  that  have  been  successful.  Both  ag- 
ricultural and  business  people  should  be  brought  into  the  campaign  for  the  plan- 
ning and  the  solicitation  of  funds. 

Committees 

In  organizing  a  county  for  a  drive,  it  would  seem  advisable  first  to  get 
the  complete  backing  of  the  directors  of  both  the  home  and  farm  bureaus ,  From 
these  two  groups,  individuals  may  be  selected  to  work  with  the  county  extension 
agents,  county  k-E  federation  representatives,  and  county  k-E   committees  in  form- 
ing a  groirp  that  will  select  the  personnel  to  make  up  the  larger  county  ^-H  camp 
fund-raising  committee. 
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The  membership  of  the  fund-raising  committee  will  vary  from  county  to 
county,  "but  it  should  have  on  it  representative  biisiness,  industrial,  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  They  should  be  leaders  in 
their  various  fields.  In  additition,  various  civic  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce, 
bankers'  associations,  and  trade  associations  should  be  brought  into  the  commit- 
tee. Be  sure  to  include  the  farm  and  home  bureau  groups  on  this  committee. 

This  committee  should  be  the  steering  committee  for  the  drive.  It 
should  plan  all  the  details  for  the  drive,  such  as  the  method  of  approach,  the 
quotas  for  the  units  or  township  into  which  the  county  may  be  divided,  the  se- 
lection of  unit  chairmen,  the  publicity  plan,  and  the  setting  of  deadlines  for 
getting  the  job  done. 

Organization  of  the  Drive 

Two  methods  of  approach  seem  to  have  been  most  successful  so  far: 

(1)  All  townships,  towns,  and  villages  carrying  on  the  drive  at  the 
same  time,  with  definite  report  periods  and  a  definite  termination  date 

(2)  The  county  drive  organized  by  townships,  with  each  township  so- 
licitation carried  on  at  a  separate  time  under  the  direction  of  the  county  ex- 
tension workers. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  county  drives  will  be  completed  by  Saturday, 
November  12,  19i|-9, 

In  either  approach,  it  is  suggested  that  the  chairmen  for  the  township 
or  soliciting  units  be  selected  by  the  steering  committee,  (In  one  county  co- 
chairmen  were  selected  for  each  township.)  The  township  chairmen  will  then  se- 
lect the  workers  to  contact  donors  in  their  territory.  In  such  an  organization, 
it  would  seem  essential  to  have  several  meetings  of  the  various  groups.  The 
steering  committee  will  need  to  meet  once  or  twice  to  perfect  the  county  organ- 
ization, and  select  the  township  chairman.  The  township  chairmen  then  will  need 
to  get  together  to  select  their  workers.  Before  the  drive  gets  under  way,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  hold  a  county-wide  meeting  of  all  workers  to  inform  them 
of  the  program,  to  give  them  needed  supplies,  and  to  have  some  competent  persons 
outline  the  method  of  approach  and  generate  in  them  enthusiasm  for  the  task. 

Time  of  Campaign 

Farm  and  home  bureau  boards  should  be  approached  at  once  and  the  over- 
all steering  committee  set  up  as  soon  as  possible.  Township  or  unit  chairmen 
should  be  selected  by  the  middle  of  the  summer.  The  actual  time  of  the  campaign 
will  be  determined  in  each  coxmty.  Most  counties  will  probably  want  to  start 
their  campaigns  soon  after  county  and  state  shows  are  over  late  this  summer. 
Some  will  continue  them  during  a  period  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  others  will 
want  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  one  or  two  weeks. 

The  state  If-H  coordinating  committee  would  like  to  have  the  following 
report  by  August  25,  19^9  to  use  in  helping  with  the  various  county  campaigns: 
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1.  Methods  to  "be  used  in  each  county  and  make-up  of  committees. 

2.  Time  limits  for  campaign  in  the  county, 

A  fxirther  report  will  be  recjuested  as  of  October  1,  19^9*  on  amounts 
raised  to  that  date  in  each  county, 

A  second  report  of  funds  raised  will  be  requested  on  October  15, 
19^9. 

A  complete  and  final  report  will  be  necessaiy  by  November  12,  19^9. 

All  of  these  reports  will  be  sent  to  F,  H.  I^nard,  Chairman  of  the 
^-H  Camp  coordinating  committee. 
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ILLINOIS  h'E  CAMPING  PROGRAM 
SUGGESTED  10-TEAR  CAMPAIGN  GOALS 


Business 

Business 

1|-H 

and 

U-H 

and 

County 

Goals* 

Industry 

Total 

County 

Goals 

Industry 

Total 

Adams 

$5,100 

Lee 

$U,800 

Alexander 

Livingston 

5,800 

Bond 

1,125 

Logan 

it,  620 

Boone 

1,825 

McDonough 

3,650 

Brown 

1,000 

Me Henry 

5,225 

Bureau 

4,900 

McLean 

8,800 

Calhoun 

770 

Macon 

5,500 

Carroll 

2,200 

Macoupin 

5,i«-50 

CasB 

1,825 

Madison 

5,150 

Champaign 

7,^00 

Marion 

2,l|-20 

Christian 

i^,200 

Marshall -Put. 

2,61^0 

Clark 

1,5^^0 

Mason 

1,815 

Clay 

1,150 

Massac 

600 

Clinton 

1,2U0 

Menard 

1,650 

Coles 

3,975 

Mercer 

2,365 

Cook 

6,^50 

Monroe 

1,050 

Crawford 

1,100 

Montgomery 

3,025 

Cumberland 

800 

Morgan 

J*,  510 

DeKalh 

5,125 

Moultrie 

1,600 

DeWitt 

2,175 

Ogle 

3,575 

Douglas 

2,550 

Peoria 

5,500 

DuPage 

1,050 

Perry 

750 

Edgar 

3,600 

Piatt 

2,200 

Edwards 

550 

Pike 

2,750 

Effingham 

l,i^50 

Pope -Hard in 

650 

Fayette 

2,775 

Pulaski -Alex. 

1,100 

Ford 

2,725 

Randolph 

1,^50 

FranVTin 

900 

Richland 

800 

Fulton 

lv,i80 

Rock  Island 

3,250 

Gallatin 

935 

St.  Clair 

2,700 

Greene 

2,200 

Saline 

l,itOO 

Grundy 

1,900 

Sangamon 

7,275 

Hamilton 

550 

Schuyler 

1,510 

Hancock 

5,150 

Scott 

975 

Hardin 

Shelby 

2,550 

Henderson 

1,100 

Stark 

1,320 

Henry 

6,175 

Stephenson 

kfk'^O 

Iroquois 

5,500 

Tazewell 

2,800 

Jackson 

1,125 

Union 

1,125 

Jasper 

1,100 

Vermilion 

6,225 

Jefferson 

1,625 

Wabash 

900 

Jersey 

1,150 

Warren 

3,550 

Jo  Daviess 

2,250 

Washington 

l,itOO 

Johnson 

525 

Wayne 

1,375 

Kane 

5,150 

White 

1,5^^-0 

Kankakee 

5,^00 

Whiteside 

^^,125 

Kendall 

1,320 

Will 

4,760 

Knox 

5,060 

Williamson 

660 

Lake 

1,5^0 

Winnebago 

3,925 

LaSalle 

8,750 

Woodford 

2,575 

Lawrence 

1,000 

*J-H  goals  are  determined  by  using  the  following  formula:     present  k-E  membership  x 

$1.00  X  10. 
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COUNTY  C30ALS  FOR  ILLINOIS  U-H  CAMPING  PROCaRAM 

Each  county  will  have  two  goals  that  vill  determine  the  total  amount 
a  county  will  be  expected  to  raise  within  the  10-year  period  for  the  Illinois 
camping  program. 

k'E  members  will  be  expected  to  raise  a  fund  that  can  be  determined  in 
the  following  manner: 

Present  k-E  membership  x  $1.00  x  10 

Thus  a  county  having  500  members  would  have  a  10-year  h-E  goal  of  $5,000, 

The  state  coordinating  committee  has  worked  out  suggested  goals  for  coun- 
ties that  indicate  the  eunount  that  each  county  should  raise  from  local  business 
people  and  industrial  firms.  Professor  Working  helped  the  committee  develop  the 
formula  used  to  determine  these  goals.  The  farm  incomes  for  1959  and  19i<-i|-  were  av- 
eraged. This  average  was  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  retail  sales  to  total  income 
in  the  county  in  the  same  years.  The  resulting  percentages  vrere  used  to  calculate 
the  monetary  goals.  The  state  committee  suggests  that  your  committee  appraise 
these  goals  and  determine  whether  they  can  be  attained  within  the  10-year  period. 

Many  coointies  may  wish  to  add  the  U-H  goals  and  the  amount  to  be  secured 
from  business  and  industry  together  to  determine  a  total  goal  for  the  county.  Thus 
a  county  with  500  members  and  an  assigned  goal  for  business  and  industry  of  $l825 
would  have  a  total  goal  of  $6825. 

On  the  attached  sheet  we  have  left  a  space  for  you  to  enter  your  county 
^-H  goal  in  order  to  determine  the  county  total. 
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Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

COUKTy  COKTBIBUriONS  RECEIVED  FOE  ILLINOIS  k-E  CAMPING  PEOGEAM 

TO  JUNE  1,   19^9 

County 

Memorial 
Camp 

Camp  Shaw- 
waw-nas-see 

Western 
Camp 

Southern 
Camp 

Undesignated. 
Contributions 

Total 

Adams 

678,1^5 

678,45 

Alexander 

Bond 

35^,08 

354.08 

Boone 

182,50 

182.50 

Bro^m 

1^7.^5 

147.55 

Bureau 

1500.00 

1300,00 

2800.00 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

58,54 

234.82 

293.36 

:ass 

56.25 

173.00 

229 .25 

]hampaiRn 

i<-l48o6l 

f'-"  ■    '  ' 

4148.61 

Christian 

11^0.21 

1140 .21 

■llark 

1766 ,3^^- 

1766.34 

:iay 

132.36 

206.32 

339.18 

Clinton 

23.60 

65o00 

88.60 

]oles 

2^+49.97 

2449.97 

]ook 

1777.00 

365.63 

35.00 

2177,63 

Crawford 

388,50 

388.50 

Cumberland 

261,88 

261.«ti 

DeKalb 

1500.00 

3350.00 

4850 0 00 

beWitt 

3029.41 

3029.41 

Douglas 

2770.45 

2770.45 

DuPa^e 

129.00 

1072.14 

1201,14 

Edgar 

2500.00 

2500.00 

Edwards 

378.37 

129 0 00 

507.37 

Effingham 

1583.80 

1583.80 

iJ'ayette 

7.00 

7.00 

?ord 

370.01 

370.01 

?ranklin 

10.00 

10.00 

Fulton 

419,29 

419.29 

'}allatin 

Ireene 

1000.00 

1000.00 

iirundy 

342.65 

1586.22 

1928.87 

Hamilton 

12.50 

1000.00 

1012.50 

iancock 

23.56 

500.00 

523.56 

Hardin 

lenders  on 

6.22 

6.22 

Jenry 

1504.00 

500.00 

2004-,00 

iCroquois 

1500,00 

6537.53 

8037.53 

[ackson 

177.50 

2684.03 

2861.53" 

rasper 

179.28 

179.28 

[efferson 

644.96 

1488.06 

2133.02 

[ersey 

517.50 

517.50 

Ip  Laviess 

228,89 

126.00 

354.89 

Fohnson 

l^e 

300,25 

16^5. Ik 

1985.99 

l^nkakee 

1570.84 

764.11 

2334,95 

Kendall 

424.10 

500.00 

924.10 

i^nox 

716.93 

716.93 

i*ke 

1525.00 

1609.61 

3134.61 

[aSalle 

151.55 

712.27 

863.82 
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County 

Memorial 
Camp 

CnTTip  Shaw- 
wav-nas-see 

Western 
Camp 

Southern 
Camp 

Undesignated 
Contributions 

Total 

Lawrence 

^05.65 

405.65 

Lee 

153.38 

i^2i4-7.06 

4400.44 

Livingston 

755.22 

170,00 

925.22 

Logan 

883.66 

bb3 .66 

McDonou^h 

1500.00 

1500.00 

McHeniy 

if03.00 

975.00 

1378.00 

McLean 

1500.00 

927.9^4- 

100.00 

2527.94 

Macon 

3097. i^9 

3097.49 

Macoupin 

933. i^O 

79.62 

1013.02 

Madison 

1663-05 

355.28 

2018.33 

Marion 

25^.87 

925.16 

1180.03 

Marshall -Put . 

i^92.84 

2818.35 

3311.19 

Mason 

6iH.39 

191.81 

833.20 

Massac 

5.00 

523.00 

528.00 

Menard 

1^2,00 

142 .00 

Mercer 

512.99 

512.99 

Monroe 

306.27 

40.10 

346.37 

Montgomery 

16J4-.06 

164.05 

Morgan 

80.15 

312.49 

392.64 

Moultrie 

2223.72 

2223 .72 

Ogle 

1^9^. i^9 

494.49 

Peoria 

708. 3iJ- 

708,34 

;  Perry 

185.00 

377.00 

562.00 

Piatt 

7035.62 

7035.62 

IPike 

131.^1 

131*41 

iPope 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

233 n63 

218.48 

452.11 

Bichland 

284,23 

56.85 

341.08 

iEock  Island 

5^^2.08 

■ 

542.08 

iSt.  Clair 

1566.  i+5 

518,95 

2085-40 

,  Saline 

155.75 

155 »75 

Sangamon 

1687.20 

859.21 

2546.41 

iSchuyler 

135.92 

6.54 

142 .46 

Scott 

210.00 

210.00 

Shelby 

1661.89 

1661. b9 

Stark 

209.70 

600.00 

809.70 

Stephenson 

190.13 

190  a3 

Tazewell 

6802.19 

6802.19 

Union 

•  V'ermilion 

195i+*98 

1954.98 

^ahash 

182.17 

17.70 

^ 

199.87 

i:Iarren 

577-22 

577,22 

Washington 

30.00 

30.00 

•■^ayne 

3.25 

5,00 

8,25 

'/hite 

115e00 

115.00 

S^J^niteside 

632 e96 

i^O.OO 

672  r96 

i^"ill 

179^.^8 

if  607.76 

6402.24 

''illiamson 

3^^.85 

742.00 

776,85 

ilnaebaeo 

331.25 

331.25 

^ipodford 

503.56 

if  649.  Ill- 

5152.70 

Perepnal 

lif40.29        13j^23.i4-0 

42,988.00 

57.85I062 

;. TOTAL 

8l|., 5^1.06        52,J+i^•1.90 

2.471.41 

8.997.15 

43,490.36 

191,941.90 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Check  Visibility  Where  Your  Lane  Enters  Highway 

Trees,  bushes,  and  tall  crops  are  a  serious  farm  and  traffic 


hazard. 


Farm  Adviser  says  that  too  often  such 


objects  make  it  almost  impossible  for  drivers  coming  along  the  high- 
way to  see  farm  vehicles  about  to  enter  the* road. 

Many  farmers  have  not  been  informed  how  to  figure  sight 
distances  necessary  for  safety,  he  said.  He  suggests  the  following 
procedure,  recommended  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  which  will 
enable  you  to  determine  the  necessary  obstructions  to  remove  in  order 
to  avoid  accidents  where  your  lane  enters  the  highway: 

First  park  your  car  in  the  driveway  with  the  bumper  ten  feet 
from  the  nearest  edge  of  the  pavement  or  traveled  portion  of 
the  road.  Next  pace  off  a  distance  of  about  700  feet  (290 
paces)  along  the  highway  to  the  left  and  place  a  marker  at 
the  edge  of  the  pavement,  on  the  same  side  as  the  driveway 
entrance.   Then  by  the  same  procedure,  set  another  marker 
700  feet  down  the  road  in  the  opposite  direction  but  on  the 
side  of  the  road  opposite  the  driveway  entrance.   If  a  heavy 
slow  starting  truck  will  be  using  the  driveway,  the  markers 
should  be  set  830  feet  away  instead  of  700  feet,  since  it 
will  take  longer  for  a  truck  to  get  out  onto  the  highway  and 
get  up  road  speed.  After  the  markers  have  been  set,  go  back 
to  your  car  and  sit  in  the  driver's  seat.   If  the  markers 
can  be  seen,  the  sight  distancesare  proper  as  long  as  traffic 
going  by  the  farm  does  not  exceed  60  MPH.   If  they  cannot  be 
seen,  weeds  and  other  obstructions  must  be  cleared  in  order 
to  make  the  driveway  safe. 

"Adequate  sight  distance  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  for 

safety  at  driveway  entrances,"  ___^ added.  When  entering  the 

highway,  make  a  full  stop,  look  both  ways  and  turn  into  the  proper 
lane.  When  leaving  the  highway,  signal  your  intention  of  turning  well 
in  advance,  give  plenty  of  distance,  slow  down  gradually  and  stay  in 
the  proper  lane . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  Advisers 


Save  Gasoline  Bills  by  Keeping  Air  Cleaner  Clean 

You  can  save  a  lot  of  gasoline  in  your  hay  baler  motor  and 
your  combine  if  you  will  keep  your  air  cleaner  clean. 

Farm  Adviser says  you  can  clean  the 

air  cleaner  thoroughly  by  removing  the  screens  and  flushing  them  with 
kerosene  or  fuel  oil.   If  the  screens  cannot  be  removed,  the  entire 
cleaner  may  be  taken  off  and  flushed  out  with  steam  pressure.  Also 
be  sure  to  service  the  air  cleaner  oil  pan  regularly  to  keep  the 
cleaner  in  best  operating  condition. 

Because  of  the  naturally  dusty  conditions  under  which  a 

hay  baler  operates,  air  cleaners  accumulate  large  amounts  of  dirt 

rapidly.  An  air  cleaner  partly  clogged  with  dirt  has  the  same  effect 

as  an  engine  running  with  the  choke  closed  that  much.   There  is  the 

same  waste  of  fuel  and  loss  of  power. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


Jime  9,  1949 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


JUST  A  REMINDER... 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Initiated  a  survey  to  get  a  picture  of 
what  radio  stations  and  farm  advisers  are  doing. ..or  want  to 
do  in  the  way  of  farm  broadcasting.  We  hope  to  use  this  in- 
formation to  do  a  better  job  of  servicing  you  with  the  materi- 
als you  want  and  need. 

Returns  from  the  survey  have  been  very  encouraging. 
Most  of  the  farm  advisers  and  radio  stations  are  already  do- 
ing an  excellent  job  of  farm  broadcasting. 

The  survey  won't  be  complete,  however,  unless  we 
hear  from  you.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  complete  the  form 
and  return  it  to  us? 


Thank  you  very  much. 


JM'df 
Enc. 


Sincerely, 

Ly    Jack  Murray         ^ 
Assistant  Extension  Editor 
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SUEVEY  OF  RADIO  NEEDS 
OF  ILLINOIS  FARM  ADVISERS 

College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  among  Illinois  farm  advisers  of  the  im- 
portant part  radio  can  play  in  helping  to  disseminate  useful  agricultural  in- 
formation to  farm  people. 

Many  farm  advisers  are  already  using  radio  to  full  advantage.  Others 
make  occasional  use  of  it... and  still  others  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
it. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  wide  variation  in  degree  of  radio  use. 
Such  things  as  station  location,  availability  of  time,  amount  of  training,  atti- 
tudes, etc.,  all  are  factors. 

With  the  number  of  stations  increasing  rapidly  and  with  new  develop- 
ments in  the  television  field,  many  farm  advisers  have  requested  helps  and 
materials  from  the  Extension  Editorial  Office  which  they  might  use  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  these  outlets  offer. 

The  College  recognizes  these  needs  and  is  developing  plans  to  meet 
them  by  expanding  its  services.  We  need  your  help  in  planning  the  expanding 
program.  Would  you, therefore,  be  kind  enough  to  supply  the  information  requested 
below.  A  similar  survey  is  being  made  of  the  radio  stations. 


This  report  is  submitted  by  Farm  Adviser 


at  t  county 

(town) 


SECTION  I.  Your  Present  Radio  Activities 

1.  Would  you  please  list  the  radio  stations  in  your  county  and  those 
with  major  coverage  in  your  county? 


2.  Do  you  participate  in  farm  radio  programs  on  any  of  these  stations? 
Which  stations? 

How  often  do  you  appear? 
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3.  Please  check  the  type  of  program  which  most  nearly  describes  the 
one  you  appear  on. 


5. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


Farm  news 


Farm  talk 


Farm  news 

Markets 

Weather 


Farm  news 
Markets 
Weather 
Farm  talk  or 
interview 


k.     If  you  appear  regularly,  please  indicate: 

Station ,  ^kc. 

Day  

Time 


Length  of  Program 


minutes 


Some  farm  advisers  produce  their  own  shows.  These  may  vary  from 
short  talks  to  full-length  balanced  programs  including  markets, 
news,  weather  and  music.   Other  farm  advisers  appear  as  guests 
on  shows  conducted  by  radio  station  farm  program  directors. 

Do  you  have  complete  charge  of  the  farm  program  you 
appear  on,  or  do  you  usually  appear  as  a  guest  on  a 
program  conducted  by  a  station  announcer? 


6.  One  of  the  problems  facing  farm  advisers  in  counties   where 

there  is  more  than  one  station  is  how  to  participate  in  programs 
on  one  or  more  of  the  stations  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
good  relations  with  all  stations. 

Do  you  have  this  problem? 


How  are  you  working  it  out? 
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7.  Several  farm  advisers  have  recently  purchased  recording  equipment. 
This  equipment  is  used  not  only  for  radio  programs,  "but  for  dicta- 
tion, sound  accompaniment  for  color  slides  and  silent  films,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Do  you  own  or  have  the  use  of  portable  recording  equipment?  

What  kind?  (tape,  wire,  or  other) 


Do  you  use  recorded  on-the-farm  interviews  or  other  recordings 
on  your  farm  radio  programs?  

How  else  do  you  use  your  recording  equipment? 


8.  Radio  stations  are  usually  anxious  to  receive  notices  of  meetings 
and  county  activities.  Radio  reaches  more  people  more  quickly 
than  any  other  mass  communications  medium. 

Do  you  send  news  releases  and  announcements  of  meetings 
to  your  local  radio  station?  

Regularly? 


How  often? 


If  there  is  more  than  one  station  in  your  county,  do  they 
all  receive  the  releases? 

SECTION  II.  Determining  Your  Radio  Needs 

There  are  a  number  of  farm  radio  helps  and  services  the  Extension  Edi- 
torial Office  might  be  able  to  provide  for  farm  advisers ...  if  those  services 
are  needed... and  wanted.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  extent  of  those  serv- 
ices will  probably  be  limited  by  personnel  and  available  funds. 

There  are  some  services,  however,  which  probably  could  be  started  right 
away.  We  would  like  to  get  your  reaction  to  a  nianber  of  possible  services  that 
might  be  developed  to  help  you  make  your  county  information  program  more  effective, 

1.  Possible  Discussion  Outlines 

Several  farm  advisers  have  indicated  a  desire  to  receive  out- 
lines of  discussion  material  on  current  farm  topics.  These 
outlines  would  contain  all  of  the  important  facts  relating 
to  the  topic  and  would  be  adaptable  to  local  conditions. 
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Would  you  have  use  for  such  a  service?  

How  often  would  you  want  it? 

2.  Possible  Script  Services 

A  number  of  advisers  have  requested  completely  written  scripts 
on  timely  farm  topics. 

Your  ideas: 

How  long  should  the  scripts  be?  minutes, 

3.  Possible  Transcription  Loan  Library 

We  have  considered  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  tran*- 
scription  loan  library.  We  would  probably  produce  a  number 
of  recordings  dealing  with  current  farm  Jobs  and  problems, 
Individu€il  records  would  be  mailed  to  you  on  request,,. to 
be  returned  after  you  had  used  them.  You  would  be  supplied 
with  a  list  of  available  topics.  And  the  library  would  con- 
tain topics  timely  for  each  season  of  the  year. 

Would  such  a  library  be  useful  to  you?  

What  are  some  of  the  topics  you'd  like? 


k.     Possible  Promotion  Material  for  State-wide  Activities 

You  are  already  receiving  press  releases  and  other  materials 
to  help  support  state-wide  programs  and  campaigns  such  as 
fly  control  and  4-H  camping. 

Could  you  use  radio  materials  to  help  promote  these  activ- 
ities? 


5.  Possible  Tips  for  Programs 

Some  of  the  newer  advisers  and  particularly  the  assistants 
have  asksd  for  helps  on  farm  radio  program  planning  and  tips 
for  program  features. 

Your  comments: 
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6.  Possible  Farm  Radio  Handbook  for  Farm  Advisers 

A  few  manuals  and  handbooks  have  been  prepared  by  various 
agencies  on  the  place  of  radio  in  the  extension  program. 
Wo  handbooks  have  been  prepared  specifically  for  Illinois 
farm  advisers  to  cover  situations  in  this  state. 

It  might  be  possible  to  prepare  a  farm  radio  handbook 
specifically  for  Illinois  farm  advisers.  This  handbook 
might  include  a  map  showing  locations  and  listing  all 
radio  stations  within  the  state  and  the  out-of-state 
stations  serving  an  Illinois  farm  audience.  The  manual 
might  treat  of  farm  radio  broadcasting  in  Illinois,  in- 
cluding suggestions  for  programs,  reference  material,  a 
discussion  of  radio  methods  and  technique,  policy  matters, 
etc. 

Do  you  think  the  value  of  such  a  manual  would  Justify  the 
time  it  would  take  to  prepare  it?  

What  should  it  include? 


7.  Possible  Badio  Schools 

In  19^6  a  series  of  district  radio  schools  was  held  through- 
out the  state  to  train  extension  personnel  in  radio  broad- 
casting. These  schools  were  highly  successful,  and  most  of 
those  who  attended  felt  that  their  time  was  well  spent. 

Since  then  new  advisers  have  Joined  the  staff,  many  of  whom 
are  not  trained  in  radio.  New  stations  have  also  been  estab- 
lished, and  in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  complete  turnover 
in  station  personnel. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  hold  more 
schools? 


How  should  they  be  set  up? 


What  material  should  be  covered? 
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8.  Possible  Extension  Radio  Field  Man 

Several  stations  and  some  farm  advisers  have  suggested  that 
the  College  assign  a  radio  field  man  to  work  between  the 
College,  local  stations,  and  county  farm  advisers  in  a 
liaison  capacity. 

We  would  like  to  have  your  reaction  to  this  proposal. 


Do  you  think  the  expense  would  be  Justified? 


What  are  some  of  the  things  you  think  an  extension  radio 
field  man  might  do? 


9.  What  other  farm  radio  helps  or  services  do  you  think  the  College 
might  provide  to  help  you  make  your  county  information  program 
more  effective? 
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We  appreciate  the  time  you  have  taken  to  answer  the  questions  in  this 
survey.  When  we  have  received  all  of  the  questionnaires,  "ve   should  have  a  pretty 
good  picture  of  what  the  advisers  are  doing  in  the  way  of  farm  radio  broadcasting. 
This  information  will  tell  us  the  direction  our  expanding  program  should  take. 
Your  cooperation  has  helped  a  lot I 


PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO: 

Jack  Murray 

Assistant  Extension  Editor  in  Farm  Radio 
330  Mumford  Hall 
JM:df  Urbana,  Illinois 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Only  for  counties  which  attended  Wabash  or  Randolph  county  wheat 
field  days . ) 


Highlights  of  Wheat  Field  Day 

About  county  wheat  growers  heard  the  latest 

(no.) 
reports  on  new  varieties,  wheat  diseases ^  weed  control  and  soil  man- 
agement at  the  recent  Randolph  (or  Wabash)  county  wheat  field  day. 

Farm  Adviser  said  today.  Around  farmers 

from  nearby  counties  attended. 

W.  0.  Scott,  extension  agronomist  in  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  reported  on  the  use  of  2,4-D  to  control  weeds  in 
wheat.   (Add  here  the  main  points  of  his  talk.) 

In  discussing  new  varieties.  Dr.  George  Dungan,  told  of 
some  50  new  wheats  now  being  tested.   (Add  here  his  comments ... .which 
varieties  looked  most  promising,  locations  of  any  test  plots  in  your 
county,  advantages  of  new  varieties  to  be  released  over  present  kinds, 
his  recommendations  on  which  present  varieties  are  best  suited  to  your 

area,  and  other  points  he  may  have  covered.) 

Wheat  diseases  were  discussed  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Bever,  federal 
plant  disease  specialist  stationed  at  Urbana .   (Add  here  the  high- 
lights of  his  talk which  diseases  did  he  mention,  how  can  they 

be  controlled,  and  other  points.) 

(if  any  millers  from  your  county  were  on  the  program,  men- 
tion here  their  comments.) 

Soil  management  to  grow  the  biggest  crops  of  wheat  was  dis- 
cussed by  (add  name  and  identify  him.  Also  give  brief  summary  of  his 
remarks . ) 

Dr.  B.  B.  Bayles,  who  heads  the  wheat  breeding  work  for  the 

federal  department  of  agriculture,  also  attended  the  county 

wheat  field  day.   (You  might  add  names  of  your  own  county  wheat  grow- 
ers who  attended.) 

(Instead  of  following  this  form  of  story,  you  might  pick 
out  the  one  most  outstanding  fact  from  the  field-day  talks  and  high- 
light that  in  the  first  paragraph.   Then  follow  with  this  copy.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Controlling  Borers  Worth  $18.37  an  Acre  in  Field  Corn 

You  wouldn't  mind  spending  $4  and  getting  back  $l8.37, 
would  you? 

That's  one  example --taken  from  Illinois  Circular  6h2--of 
the  profits  from  spraying  or  dusting  to  control  corn  borers,  according 

to  Farm  Adviser .   If  your  corn  needs  it,  corn 

borer  control  is  a  sound  Investment. 

In  19^7  there  was  a  difference  of  almost  15  bushels  to  the 
acre  between  the  treated  and  untreated  parts  of  a  typical  field. 
Figured  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  the  l4.7  bushels  saved  were  worth  $18.37. 
The  treatment  cost  only  $4  an  acre.  That's  better  than  a  4-to-l  re- 
turn. 

says  that  where  no  insecticides  are  used  

county  farmers  can  expect  to  lose  15  percent  of  their  corn  crop.  This 
i  loss  would  happen  if  there  is  an  average  of  five  mature  borers  per 

plant  in  early  August.   If  corn  ran  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  that 
I  would  mean  a  12-bushel  loss. 

Circular  642  says  that  if  there  is  still  an  average  of  50 
unhatched  egg  masses  to  100  plants  a  week  after  the  first  worms  hatch, 
it  will  probably  pay  you  to  treat  for  borers.   One  or  two  well-timed 
I  treatments,  carefully  applied,  will  protect  your  corn  from  serious 

losses,   said.  Treatment  for  late-season  borers  may  be 

worth  while  in  some  cases,  but  usually  is  not  needed. 

DDT  and  Ryania  are  the  chemicals  recommended  for  corn  borer 
control,  and  Circular  642  also  gives  information  on  applying  them  with 
ground  rigs  and  dusting  and  spraying  by  airplane. 

You  can  get  a  free  copy  of  Circular  642  from  your  farm  ad- 
viser or  from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana.   It's  called  "Spray- 
ing and  Dusting  Field  Corn  for  Corn  Borer  Control." 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Peach  thinning  should  be  delayed  until  after  the  June  drop 
is  over. 

*** 

Emphasis  should  be  on  the  production  of  clean  milk,  not 
cleaned  milk. 

*** 

Cocklebur  seedlings  in  the  young  two- leaf  stage  are  deadly 
to  sheep  and  swine . 

*** 

The  mileage  of  improved  roads  in  Illinois  increased  from 
435  in  1918  to  14,484  in  1946. 

*♦« 

The  annual  consumption  of  milk  and  cream  declined  to  I8I 
quarts  per  person  in  1948,  a  net  decrease  of  10  percent  since  1945- 

♦** 

The  full  name  of  parathion--a  newcomer  among  the  orchard 
I sprays--is  di-ethyl-para-nitro-phenyl-thio-phosphate . 

*** 

Milk  cows  should  be  tested  at  regular  intervals  for  tuber- 
:culosis  and  Bang's  disease,  and  the  reactors  should  be  removed. 

*** 

In  some  cities,  such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles, 
from  50  to  75  percent  of  the  milk  sold  to  consumers  is  in  paper  con- 
tainers . 

Ik** 

Public  health  authorities  report  that  79  million  Americans 
are  drinking  and  using  water  from  supplies  that  are  dangerous  to 
health. 

«♦* 

A  mulch  keeps  the  soil  cooler  and  thereby  increases  the 
moisture  content;  in  fact,  it  enriches  the  moisture  content  by  actual' 
ly  drawing  moisture  into  the  soil  from  the  air. 
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i'rom  Extension  Service 
Jniversity  of  Illinois 
lollege  of  Agriculture 
Jrbana,    Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


On  hot   summer  days   eggs   should  be  gathered   two  or   three   times 
I  day  to  prevent  undue  damage   from  heat. 


*** 


It  is  possible  and  practical  to  increase  the  protein  content 
)f  hybrid  corn  to  about  10  percent  by  suitable  use  of  commercial  or 
.egume  nitrogen. 


*** 


Limestone  and  rock  phosphate,  when  applied  according  to  the 
leeds  of  the  soil,  have  long-lasting  effects  on  productivity. 


♦** 


University  of  Illinois  tests  to  compare  the  various  nitrogen 
jarriers  (sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  nitrate,  calcium  cyanamid,  and 
immonium  sulfate)  showed  no  significant  differences  between  them  when 
ised  at  rates  to  supply  equal  amounts  of  nitrogen. 


*«* 


Boron  deficiencies  in  Illinois  soils  were  never  suspected 
)efore  1938,  when  boron-deficient  alfalfa  and  clover  were  first  observed 
n  southern  Illinois . 


*♦* 


Large  amounts  of  potassium  have  been  found  stored  inside 
ihe  soil  clays. 


*** 


The  electron  microscope  has  a  magnifying  power  up  to  50,000 
times . 


*** 


Selection  for  high  and  low  protein  and  high  and  low  oil  in 
iorn  has  been  continued  since  I896  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 


•)(-«■■» 


More  than  1,500  Illinois  double-cross  corn  hybrids  have  been 
nade  at  the  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  experiment  scr^tion. 


*** 


Bacterial  wilt   is   one  of   the  major  causes   of  reduced  alfalfa 
'stands . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


CCC  Grain  Storage  Loans  Explained 


county  farmers  can  avoid  plenty  of  worry 


at  harvest  time  if  they  make  plans  now  for  enough  grain  storage  space, 
declares  Farm  Adviser  . 

(Add  here  your  local  grain  storage  situation. . . .number  of 
bushels  of  corn  and  other  grain  now  in  storage,  empty  space  now  avail- 
able, any  new  storage  space  being  built  by  elevators,  and  other  facts 
to  complete  the  picture.) 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  federal  agency,  is  help- 
ing farmers  build  more  storage  facilities  on  or  near  their  farms, 
said.   They're  doing  this  by  guaranteeing  loans  made  by  lo- 
cal lending  institutions  to  farmers  to  build  farm  storage  facilities. 

Here's  the  program  as  explained  by  0.  L.  Whalin,  PMA  rep- 
resentative with  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture:   Loans  to  ac- 
quire  or  build  farm  storage  facilities  can  run  up  to  45  cents  a  bush- 
el of  the  rated  capacity,  or  85  percent  of  the  cost,  whichever  is 
smaller.  They  run  for  about  five  years  at  most  and  are  payable  in 
equal  annual  principal  payments  with  interest  at  h   percent  on  the  un- 
paid balance. 

These  storage  loans  are  open  to  any  tenant,  landlord,  owner- 
operator,  or  partnership  of  producers  with  an  interest  in  growing  the 
crop.  The  county  AAA  committee  must  approve  the  application  for  the 
loan. 
11         (Add  here  your  own  comments  on  the  need  for  extra  storage 
'space,  the  things  a  farmer  can  gain  by  taking  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gram, or  other  pertinent  points.) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


300  Pounds  of  Gain  Possible  on  Southern  Illinois  Pastures 

(This  Is  the  first  of  about  10  stories  to  be  sent  only  to 
farm  advisers  on  experiments  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station. 
Probably  the  results  apply  best  In  the  southern  35-'^0  counties,  but 
copies  are  being  sent  to  other  farm  advisers  for  their  Information. 
Regardless  of  your  location,  use  the  story  If  you  can.  Others  will 
follow  at  weekly  Intervals.) 

Southern  Illinois  livestock  feeders  can  get  as  much  as  300 
pounds  of  gain  to  the  acre  from  pasture  If  they  manage  It  right. 

Those  are  the  results  of  pasture  tests  made  at  the  Dixon 
Springs  Experiment  Station  by  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  men. 
Bob  Webb,  station  superintendent,  says  there's  no  reason  why  other 
farmers  can't  get  300  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton  per  acre. 

"We  got  from  275  to  315  pounds  of  gain  per  acre  on  sheep 
and  steers  together  In  19^8  during  a  198-day  grazing  season  lasting 

from  April  23  to  December  1,"  Webb  explains.   "We  made  the  seeding  in 

I 
the  spring  of  19^7- 

"This  season  we  expect  at  least  that  much  gain  from  steers 

during  a  6i-month  grazing  season  on  a  seeding  made  in  the  fall  of 

19^7." 

These  fields  were  plowed  on  the  contour  in  the  fall  of  19^7, 

and  4  tons  of  lime,  750  pounds  of  raw  rock  phosphate,  and  250  pounds 

of  20  percent  superphosphate  were  put  on. 

I         That  same  fall,  the  pasture  was  seeded  with  a  bushel  of 

Balbo  rye  to  the  acre,  plus  3  pounds  of  redtop,  3  pounds  of  timothy, 

h   pounds  of  alta  fescue,  and  4  pounds  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre. 
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Dixon  Springs  -  300  pounds  gain  per  acre  -  2 

Then  in  March,  1948,  1  pound  of  Ladlno  clover  and  5  pounds 
of  lespedeza  were  seeded  on  the  frozen  ground.  The  rye  was  combined 
off  that  spring,  and  the  yield  was  15  bushels  to  the  acre. 

"Any  farmer  can  test  his  pasture  land  to  see  what  plant  foods 
the  soil  needs  and  then  put  them  on,"  Webb  said.   "And  farm  advisers 
are  always  glad  to  recommend  a  good  pasture  seeding  mixture." 

This  year  at  Dixon  Springs  they're  testing  different  grasses 
with  the  same  legume  mixture  of  alfalfa,  lespedeza,  and  Ladino  clover. 
They  want  to  see  which  grass  grows  best  with  this  mixture.   Each  field 
has  a  basic  redtop-timothy  mixture,  and  then  fescue,  bromegrass,  orchard 
grass,  bluegrass,  and  Reeds  canary  grass  are  added  in  five  separate 
fields . 

Ten  steers  are  turned  in  to  each  of  these  10-acre  fields, 
and  they're  all  grazed  for  the  same  period  from  mid-April  to  mid- 
November  . 

"You'd  be  surprised  how  much  work  there  is  to  this  test," 
Webb  said.   "We'll  take  10,000  readings,  or  samples,  from  each  field 
to  learn  the  percentage  of  each  grass  and  legume.  We'll  sort  out  a 
good  many  samples  to  separate  the  various  kinds  of  grasses  and  legumes 
and  then  oven-dry  them  and  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  samples . 

"That's  our  job  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station," 
Webb  adds,  "to  run  these  pasture  feeding  tests  and  many  others  too  and 
turn  over  the  practical  results  right  away  to  help  southern  Illinois 
farmers  . " 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Perilla  seed  contains  a  rapid-drying  oil  valuable  to  the 
paint  industry. 

*** 

Prom  25  to  35  percent  of  sunflower  seed  consists  of  a  valu- 
able oil,  and  the  seed  meal  has  been  shown  to  be  highly  desirable  as 
a  protein  food  for  both  man  and  animals. 

*** 

Urea  is  a  simple  substance  made  from  the  elements  of  the  air. 
It  has  six  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  soybean  meal  and  may  be  used  to 
replace  part  or  all  of  the  protein  concentrates  in  sheep  rations. 

**♦ 

Lead  and  fluorine  in  solid  food  is  20  to  30  percent  less  tox- 
ic than  lead  and  fluorine  in  water. 

*** 

The  calcium  in  different  animal  and  vegetable  foods  is  not 
of  equal  value  to  the  animal  that  consumes  the  food. 

*** 

Attempts  to  prevent  blood  spots  in  eggs  by  feeding  have  been 
almost  entirely  unsuccessful. 

#** 

The  live  weight  of  a  cow  changes  considerably  with  age  and 
with  advance  in  stage  of  lactation  and  gestation. 

*** 

Records  of  milk  and  butterfat  production  are  necessary  in 
any  program  of  dairy  herd  improvement. 

*** 

The  sweet-clover  weevil  was  first  found  in  Illinois  in  194o 
land  since  that  time  has  become  a  serious  pest  in  the  state. 

*** 

The  European  corn  borer  was  first  discovered  in  Illinois  in 
1939,  and  by  19^2  it  had  been  found  in  all  but  six  counties. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Keep  Home  Freezer  Unit  Clean  for  Most  Efficiency 

Your  home  freezer  will  do  a  better  job  of  freezing  and  pre- 
serving your  fruits  and  vegetables  this  summer  if  you  give  the  motor, 
compressor  and  condenser  a  better  chance  to  breathe. 

Farm  Adviser says  you  can  do 

this  by  removing  all  dirt  and  lint  from  these  units  and  keeping  them 
clean. 

The  following  cleaning  tips  from  Frank  W.  Andrew,  extension 
farm  electricity  specialist,  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  tell 
you  how  to  keep  your  freezer  operating  efficiently. 

1.  Remove  the  plug  from  the  wall  socket  so  that  the 
motor  will  not  start  while  you  are  working  on  it. 

2.  Brush  out  the  fins  of  the  condenser  with  a  bris- 
tle brush  or  whiskbroom. 

3 .  Clean  off  the  blades  of  the  fan  which  blow  the 
air  through  the  condenser.  You  can  use  either 
cleaning  fluid  or  plain  soap  and  water. 

k.     Be  sure  the  air  slots  around  the  compressor  unit 
in  the  cover  are  clean  and  open. 

5.  Provide  ventilation  around  the  box.  Make  sure 
that  air  can  get  past  the  motor  and  compressor 
through  a  door  or  open  window.  Do  not  pile 

coats,  sacks  or  boxes  against  the  unit. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Purebred  Sheep  Auction  at  Dixon  Springs  Station  July  l4 

Forty-nine  head  of  purebred  Hampshire  and  Suffolk  breeding 
sheep  will  be  auctioned  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  on  Thursday,  July  l4,  at  1  p.m. 
CST,  Farm  Adviser  announced  today. 

The  station  is  located  near  Robbs  in  Pope  county,  and  the 
sale  will  be  held  at  the  sheep  barns. 

quotes  this  note  from  the  sale  catalog:  "It 

seems  highly  probable  that  even  with  fairly  high  prices  of  breeding 
sheep,  an  investment  in  them,  plus  good  management,  will  give  a  high- 
er percentage  return  than  many  other  farm  enterprises." 

(Add  here  your  own  reasons  why  farmers  in  your  county  can 
profitably  expand  their  sheep  flocks,  or  start  one,  and  why  they'll 
benefit  by  getting  purebred  breeding  sheep  at  the  Dixon  Springs  sale.) 

All  49  head  were  machine- shorn  April  13-15  and  have  never 
had  care  or  feed  that  cannot  be  provided  on  any  farm.  All  except 
three  aged  Hampshire  ewes  were  raised  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment 
Station.  Hampshire s  on  sale  include  12  yearling  rams,  7  aged  ewes, 
and  6  yearling  ewes.  For  Suf folks,  l4  yearling  rams  and  10  yearling 
ewes  will  be  auctioned.  • 

There  will  be  a  judging  contest  at  10:30  a.m.,  

said,  with  prizes  for  the  best  judge  of  Hampshiresand  of  Suf folks . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Circular  646  Titled  "Corn  Borer  Control  In  Sweet  Corn" 

Illinois  sweet  corn  growers  lost  about  $900,000  last  year 

because  of  corn  borers.  county  stood  part  of  that  loss. 

(If  possible,  use  your  best  estimate  of  your  own  county's  loss,  or 
Include  some  statement  to  show  how  serious  your  county's  loss 
was . ) 

But  Circular  646,  just  published,  tells  how  to  use  insecti- 
cides to  best  advantage  in  avoiding  your  share  of  corn  borer  losses 

on  sweet  corn.  You  can  get  a  free  copy  at  Farm  Adviser  

's  office,  at  (address). 

Circular  646  gives  details  on  what  dosages  to  use,  how  to 
fix  up  a  standard  row-crop  sprayer  for  ground  work,  and  how  to  modi- 
fy low-gallonage  weed-control  sprayers  for  corn  borer  control. 

On  early  and  late  sweet  corn,  use  of  insecticides  is  almost 
a  must,  according  to  Circular  646.  But  if  you're  growing  sweet  corn 
for  the  fresh  market,  your  main  problem  is  first-generation  borers. 
For  canning  corn,  your  biggest  worry  is  usually  second-generation 
borers . 

You  should  treat  market  corn  at  the  first  sign  of  egg  hatch- 
ing, but  treat  canning  corn  according  to  egg  masses.  Ground  machinery 
generally  does  a  much  better  job  than  airplane  spraying,  says  Circu- 
lar 646.  But  with  an  airplane  you  can  cover  large  acreages  quickly, 
you  can  do  the  job  if  it's  too  wet  to  use  ground  rigs,  and  you  can 

treat  the  corn  on  short  notice  in  emergencies. 
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College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Veterinary  College  Starts  Hospital  Service 

county  farmers  now  have  a  hospital  service 
(Your  county) 
ivailable  for  their  livestock,  reports  Farm  Adviser  


;t's  the  new  service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veter- 
[Inary  Medicine. 

Both  large  and  small  farm  animals  can  now  be  accepted  for 
[hospitalization  and  treatment  at  the  college  on  a  fee  basis  in  con- 
junction with  its  teaching  program  in  veterinary  clinical  medicine. 
The  number  of  animals  that  can  be  accepted  is  limited,  however,  by 
available  hospital  space. 

Included  in  the  hospital  service  are  diagnosis,  operations, 
treatment,  blood  and  urine  studies,  X-ray  and  fluoroscopic  examina- 
tions, and  ultra-violet  therapy. 

Veterinarians  at  the  clinic  will  also  answer  country  calls 
within  20  miles  of  Urbana.  A  fee  comparable  to  the  fee  of  the  local 
veterinarian  will  be  charged  for  this  service. 

Also  included  in  the  clinic  service  is  a  consultation  serv- 
ice on  a  fee  basis  for  all  Illinois  veterinarians.   X-ray  service  for 
consultation  calls  is  provided  by  the  veterinary  clinic. 

Staff  members  of  the  newly  established  veterinary  college 

who  are  operating  the  veterinary  clinic  are  Drs .  L.  E.  Boley,  H.  J. 

Hardenbrook,  R.  D.  Hatch  and  R.  E.  Witter. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


■'20"Acre  Pastures  Produce  5.500  to  6,300  Pounds  of  Meat 

(This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  about  10  stories  on  the 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station.   They  are  sent  only  to  farm  advisers. 
The  results  probably  apply  best  in  the  southern  35-40  counties  but, 
regardless  of  location,  use  the  story  if  you  can.   Others  will  follow 
at  weekly  intervals.) 

How  can  southern  Illinois  livestock  men  graze  their  pasture 
to  get  the  largest  gains  per  acre?  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
workers  are  running  some  pasture  feeding  tests  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Experiment  Station  to  try  to  learn  the  answer  to  this  question. 

So  far  the  results  look  pretty  good.   In  1948  steers  aver- 
aged 1  1/2  to  3  pounds  of  daily  gain,  and  lambs  averaged  just  over 
half  a  pound  during  a  198-day  pasture  season  from  April  23   to  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Gains  for  steers  and  lambs  together  ran  from  275  to  315 
pounds  per  acre.  Total  gains  in  beef  and  mutton  from  pasture  were 
'5,500  to  6,300  pounds  of  meat  from  a  20-acre  pasture. 

The  grass -legume  mixture  that  produced  these  gains  was  2 
pounds  of  alfalfa,  2  poiinds  of  sweet  clover,  2  pounds  of  red  clover, 

1  pound  of  Ladino  clover,  5  pounds  of  lespedeza,  2  pounds  of  red  top, 

2  pounds  of  timothy,  and  2  poxinds  of  bluegrass  to  the  acre.   This  mix- 
ture was  seeded  with  oats  in  the  spring  of  1947. 

'*You  can  get  some  pasture  the  first  year  with  this  mixture 
because  it  has  lespedeza  in  it,"  explains  Bob  Webb,  Dixon  Springs  sta- 
tion superintendent.   "Red  and  sweet  clovers  come  along  the  second 
year,  and  alfalfa  and  Ladino,  which  are  slow  to  get  established,  show 
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Dixon  Springs  grazing  management  -  2 

I  up  the  third  year.  You  can  hardly  miss  getting  good  pasture  right  fro: 

the  start  with  this  mixture." 

Sheep  are  feeding  on  this  l8-pound-per-acre  grass-legume 

mixture  in  this  year's  tests.   There  are  four  20-acre  fields.   One  is 

grazed  continuously  at  a  heavy  rate  and  the  second  continuously  at  a 

moderate  rate.   The  third  field  is  grazed  alternately--10  acres  at  a 
^  time --at  a  heavy  rate,  and  the  last  plot  is  grazed  alternately  at  a 

moderate  rate. 

The  moderately  grazed  fields  carry  50  ewes  and  their  lambs -- 

that's  Ik   animal  units--while  on  heavily  grazed  fields  that  rate  is 

increased  up  to  20  animal  units. 

"With  alternate  grazing,  the  sheep  aren't  eating  all  the 

feed  this  season,"  Webb  says.   "They're  leaving  the  grass.   They  go 

for  the  Ladino  first,  then  the  alfalfa,  and  leave  the  other  legumes 

and  grasses . " 

The  best  results  in  19^8  from  the  four  systems  of  pasturing 
were  on  the  field  grazed  continuously  at  a  heavy  rate.  Webb  says  this 
is  to  be  expected  during  the  first  year  or  so,  but  it  may  not  hold  tru« 
in  later  years  because  the  heavier  grazing  may  reduce  the  stands. 
Previous  tests  have  shown  this  to  be  true.   From  earlier  tests,  it 
looks  as  if  alternate  and  heavy  grazing  may  be  the  best  system,  accord 
ing  to  Webb. 

LJN:lw       '  -0- 
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^ I  Wire  Your  Pump  House  Separately  for  Protection 

You  can  get  some  additional  fire  protection  around  your  farm 
by  wiring  your  pressure  water  system  properly. 

Farm  Adviser says  if  you  are  putting 

in  a  pressure  water  system  to  be  sure  to  put  in  a  separate  electric 
circuit  from  the  meter  pole  to  the  pump  house  and  separate  entrance 
switch. 

This  may  mean  the  difference  between  having  water  pressure 
and  not  having  it  in  case  of  fire,  he  said.   There  is  great  danger 
of  burning  out  the  wiring  when  the  water  pump  is  hooked  onto  existing 
circuits  in  an  emergency.   Then--no  water. 
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Extension  Editorial  Office  lo^O.l  LEGUME-GRASS  No.  1 

College  of  Agriculture  r^  i 

University  of  Illinois  iLc^re 

Urbana,  Illinois  1 9^^ 

'COP.X 
Legume -Grass  Program  Announced  for  County 

A  legume -grass  program  for  county  was  announced 

this  week  by  Farm  Adviser  .   The  program  is  a  step 

toward  more  efficient  production  of  livestock  and  the  conservation  and 
improvement  of  county  soils.   It  is  a  long-time  project,  with  no  time 
limit  set  to  complete  the  program. 

"Farm  experience  and  years  of  observation  and  study  have  con- 
vinced us  that  a  definite  program  aimed  at  building  up  the  soils  of  the 
county  through  legume  and  grass  production  is  highly  desirable,"  the 
farm  adviser  declared. 

"We  propose  to  outline  and  discuss  project  plans  in  meetings 
with  farmers,  demonstrations  on  farms  throughout  the  county,  and  throu^Ji 
the  press." 

A  county  committee  is  being  formed  to  help  lay  out  a  specific 

program  to  fit  the  county's  needs.   Members  will  consist  of  farmers 

and  representatives  of  local  businesses  concerned  with  the  future  of 

the  county's  soils. 

"If  our  farmers  can  enter  into  this  program  of  'planned  farm- 
ing,' we  should  be  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  profitable  agriculture 

I  for  the  county,"  the  adviser  added. 

■         "We  need  to  realize  that  the  soil  is  a  basic  resource  and  that 
failure  to  use  it  properly  may  endanger  our  future  food  and  feed  sup- 
plies. A  return  to  legumes  and  grasses  where  considered  essential  will 
be  helpful  in  reducing  this  risk." 

The  county  program  is  part  of  a  state-wide  plan  developed  by 
specialists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   Sur- 
veys have  indicated  that  many  acres  of  the  state's  farmland  need  reno- 
vating through  the  growing  of  legumes  and  grasses.   Cropping  practices 
carried  out  on  many  farms  have  left  the  land  subject  to  erosion  and 
high  losses  of  soil  fertility. 
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Extension  Editorial  Office  LEGUME-GRASS  No.  2 

College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

County  Group  to  Plan  Grass -Legume  Program 

grass-minded  citizens  of  the  county  were 

(number) 

this  week  announced  as  members  of  the  county  legume-grass  committee. 

Farm  Adviser  ,  who  has  been  aiding  in  the  plan- 
ning work  of  the  newly  formed  and  recently  announced  legume -grass  proj 
ect,  named  the  members  of  the  committee.  Together  they  will  formu- 
late the  program  that  will  be  carried  on  in  this  area. 

was  named  committee  chairman.   Others 

who  have  agreed  to  serve,  and  the  organizations  they  represent,  in- 
c lude : 

• 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  has  been  scheduled  for 

at 
(date)        (place) 

"We  are  eager  to  lay  the  ground  work  for  a  county-wide  pro- 
gram of  more  and  better  legumes  and  grasses  for  pasture, hay,  soil 
improvement  and  erosion  control,"  said  the  farm  adviser. 

"The  present  legume-grass  situation  in  the  county  will  be 
reviewed,  and  suggestions  will  be  presented  toward  framing  a  con- 
structive educational  and  practical  program  that  can  be  put  into  op- 
eration. 

"But  committee  action  will  not  be  enough.  We  will  need  the 
help,  support  and  encouragement  of  all  citizens.  Any  suggestions 
that  will  benefit  the  project  will  be  welcome." 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office  LEGUME-GRASS  No.  3 

University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Field  Day  Planned  to  Shov  Legume-Grass  Use 

The  farm{s)  of   and   ^_  located  at 

(farmer)       (farmer) 

^___  and  ___^ ^__  respectively,  have  been  selected 

(location)        (location) 
as  two  demonstration  farms  in  the  recently  announced  legume-grass 

program  for  county . 

Field  days  at  these  farms  have  been  scheduled  for 


(day) 

_^ .     All  interested  persons,  farmers  or  townspeople 

(month  and  date) 
are  invited  to  attend.  The  program  will  start  at  the 

(farmer) 
farm  at  a.m./p.m. 

Farm  Adviser and  County  Chairman  


in  making  the  announcement,  said  that  these  farms  should  provide  in- 
teresting examples  of  what  can  and  should  be  done  in  a  good  program 
of  soil  management. 

Farm  plans  for  each  of  the  farms  were  described.  (FARM  AD- 
VISER: Insert  here  several  paragraphs  on  description  and  explanation 
of  the  legume-grass  program  each  farm  operator  expects  to  follow.) 

Areas  subject  to  erosion  can  be  most  effectively  protected 
by  a  good  stand  of  legumes  and  grasses,  said  the  farm  adviser.  Many 
farm  operators  continue  to  raise  grain  crops  on  this  type  of  land 
because  they  mistakenly  believe  that  income  from  pasture  is  low  com- 
pared with  that  from  field  crops.   Too  often  these  farmers  have  worked 
only  with  poor  pasture  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  studies  show  that  the  income  from  good, 
well -treated  pasture  may  compare  favorably  with  that  from  good  crop 
land.   Pastures  also  offer  the  advantages  of  low  production  costs. 

The  county  program  of  stepping  up  legume  and  grass  production 
is  part  of  a  state-wide  plan  for  more  profitable  livestock  production 
and  better  soil  management.   Farmers  cooperating  with  the  University 
of  Illinois  Extension  Service  through  the  farm  adviser,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  already  carrying  out  some  of  the  activities 
planned  in  this  project. 
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Exlansion  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,   Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


The  colt  crop  in  1948  vas  200,000  head,    the  smallest   in 
more  than  a  century . 


#-N-M' 


Production  of  clean  eggs  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
successful  poultryman. 


♦♦* 


Onion  thrips  is  the  most  destructive  insect  pest  on  the  Il- 
linois onion  crop. 


««« 


Heavy  grain  losses  await  the  farmer  vho  fails  to  adjust  his 
combine  before  starting  the  harvest. 


**4f 


Gasoline  can  be  saved  by  keeping  the  air  cleaner  of  the 
farm  machines  in  a  clean  condition. 


««« 


The  potato  leaf hopper  is  one  of  the  most  important  limiting 
factors  in  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes  in  Illinois. 


«** 


The  labor  time  necessary  to  produce  a  bushel  of  soybeans  has 
been  reduced  from  4l  minutes  in  1927  to  10  minutes . 


♦** 


National  Farm  Safety  Week  will  be  observed  July  24-30:  how- 
ever you  should  stress  safety  to  your  family  during  each  week  of  the 
year. 


#*» 


The   index  of  the  amount  of  crops  and  livestock  produced  by 
Illinois  farmers  per  month  of  labor  was   twice  as  high  in  1944  as   in 
1928. 

*** 

Now  is  the  time  to  clean  out  the  grain  bins.   Thoroughly 
clean  and  spray  the  bins  before  new  grain  is  stored.   See  your  county 
farm  adviser  for  recommended  treatment. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Observe  Farm  Safety  Week  July  24-30 


Every  member  of  every  farm  family  will  be  urged  to  check 
up  on  the  hazards  of  farm  living  during  National  Farm  Safety  Week 

July  24  to  30. 

"We  are  trying  to  cut  the  annual  toll  of  needless  deaths 
and  injuries  on  American  farms  as  much  as  possible,"  says  Farm  Ad- 
viser   .   "We  want  to  make  farm  life  a  safer, 

happier  and  more  prosperous  way  of  life . " 

Farm  Safety  Week  has  been  proclaimed  by  President  Truman 
to  call  attention  of  all  farm  families  to  unsafe  practices  around 
their  farms  which  cause  accidents,  he  said.   By  studying  and  under- 
standing the  causes  of  accidents,  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating them. 

"While  we  will  make  a  special  effort  toward  safe  farm  and 

home  practices  during  the  last  week  in  July," said, 

"we  want  to  teach  farmers  and  their  families  to  be  safety  conscious 
all  52  weeks  of  each  year," 

During  1948  a  resident  on  one  out  of  every  six  farms  in 
the  country  was  the  victim  of  an  accident  ranging  in  severity  from 
sudden  death  to  sprained  ankles.   Thousands  of  fingers  were  cut 
off,  feet  crushed,  ribs  broken,  eyes  injured,  arms  and  legs  broken, 
faces  burned,  and  ruptures  sustained,  in  many  cases  with  resulting 
permanent  impairinent. 

An  average  of  2,400  accidents  occurred  to  farm  people 
every  day  of  the  year,  with  an  average  of  about  three  weeks  time 
lost  for  each  accident.   Falls  were  the  leading  type  of  accident  on 
farms  in  all  regions,  accounting  for  one-fourth  of  all  accidents  to 
farm  people . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  about  10  stories  on  work  at  the 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station.   They  are  sent  only  to  farm  ad- 
visers.  The  results  apply  best  to  the  southern  35-^0  counties, 
but  regardless  of  location,  use  the  stories  if  you  can.) 

How  would  you  like  a  year-round,  gravity  system  distributing 
water  to  1,000  sheep  as  far  as  one  mile  from  the  farm  pond  which  sup- 
plies water? 

Such  a  labor-saving  watering  system  is  in  use  at  the  Dixon  Springs 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  in  Pope  " 
county.   It  furnishes  water  to  15  fields  totaling  270  acres  during 
the  pasture  season,  and  to  eight  feeding  sheds  during  the  winter. 
Automatic  floats  and  valves  keep  the  actual  work  of  watering  1,000 
sheep  at  a  minimum. 

Bob  Webb,  station  superintendent,  says  that  many  southern  Il- 
linois farmers  can  put  in  their  own  systems  when  they  build  a  farm 
pond.   The  only  things  to  watch  are  to  plan  the  pond  and  watering 
system  right,  and  to  have  the  right  lay  of  the  land.   At  Dixon 
Springs,  the  farm  pond  which  supplies  water  is  25  feet  higher  than  the 
lowest  field. 

"When  we  built  our  farm  pond,  we  put  in  a  2 -inch  pipe  at  the 
bottom  through  the  fill,"  Webb  explained    "That's  our  outlet. 
Naturally,  you  have  to  put  that  in  when  you  build  the  pond.   We  also 
knew  pretty  well  where  we  wanted  to  extend  the  pipe,  and  we  laid  it 
all  18  inches  in  the  ground,  below  frost  level,  so  it  carries  water 
even  on  our  coldest  days.  The  pond  is  about  three  acres  in  size,  and 
is  almost  a  mile  from  the  farthest  field.   Most  of  the  fields  are 
10  to  30  acres  in  size,  but  one  contains  100  acres." 
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Webb  said  that  an  ordinary  ball  cock  valve  is  hooked  up  to  the 
inlet  pipe  at  the  tank  in  each  pasture  and  shed  so  that  it  keeps  the 
water  level  the  same  at  all  times.   It  allows  fresh  vater  to  come  in 
as  the  sheep  or  steers  drink. 

In  the  feeding  sheds,  an  ordinary  electric  light  bulb  keeps  the 
watering  troughs  from  freezing  on  very  cold  winter  days.   The  troughs 
are  built  so  that  there  is  space  under  the  center  of  each  trough  so 
an  electric  light  bulb  can  be  placed  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  inlet 
pipe.   Because  the  heat  of  the  bulb  is  held  under  the  trough,  it 
provides  enough  warmth  to  prevent  freezing. 

The  water  troughs  in  the  feeding  sheds  hold  20  gallons  of  water 
and  are  partly  covered  so  the  sheep  can  drink  only  through  about  a 
2-inch  opening. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


4>H  Wildlife  Conservation  Camp  July  13-16 


of  ,  a  member  of  the 


4-H  Club,  has  been  selected  to  represent 


county  at  the  state  4-H  wildlife  conservation  camp 


at  Memorial  camp  near  Monticello  on  July  13  to  16. 

One  delegate  from  each  county  is  eligible  to  attend  with 

all  expenses  paid,  says  Farm  Adviser . 

Those  chosen  to  attend  are  older  members  who  are  willing  to  help 
promote  the  4-H  wildlife  conservation  project  in  their  home  county. 

Discussions  and  demonstrations  on  management  of  farm 
ponds,  restoring  cover  for  wildlife,  control  of  predators  and  other 

conservation  topics  will  be  on  the  program.   said 

that  recreation,  swimming  and  crafts  will  also  be  included. 

Some  of  the  conservation  work  that  

(your  delegate) 
has  been  doing  during  the  past  year  includes: 


There  are 


boys  enrolled  in  the  wildlife  conservation  project  in 

county  this  year. 

Richard  0.  Lyon,  extension  specialist  in  4-H  Club  work  at 

the  University  of  Illinois,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  camp.    Included 

on  the  staff  will  be  E.  H.  Bennett,  in  charge  of  nature  study,  and  G. 

W.  Bennett,  W.  N.  Wandell  and  Dr.  Ralph  Yeatter,  all  of  the  Illinois 

Natural  History  Survey. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


July  11,  19if9 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


Dear  Farm  Adviser: 

Enclosed  la  a  packet  of  19  news  stories  and  one  ^-H  safety 
newspaper  mat  for  your  use  In  conjunction  with  National  Farm  Safety 
Week  promotion  for  newspapers,  radio  stations,  farm  publications,  of- 
fice publications,  personal  letters,  or  any  other  \7ay  in  which  it  will 
he  possible  for  you  to  help  promote  safety  on  the  farms  in  your  county, 

This  packet  of  special  stories  is  for  use  as  a  supplement  to 
the  packet  of  materials  you  have  already  received  from  the  National 
Safety  Council,  You  will  notice  that  the  first  three  stories  have  spew 
cial  release  dates  on  them  because  they  are  more  timely,  but  the  re- 
mainder may  be  used  at  any  time  beginning  immediately. 

As  far  as  the  ^-H  special  mat  is  concerned,  anything  that  in- 
dividuals or  clubs  in  your  county  do  on  safety  promotion  during  National 
Farm  Safety  Week  should  be  properly  recorded  and  reported  this  fall  on 
your  records  for  the  farm  safety  contest.  There  are  five  awards  (silver 
medals)  for  individ\ial  safety  promotion,  and  one  county  award  (plaque) 
for  Illinois  to  be  selected  by  the  state  ^-H  awards  committee* 

Here's  to  a  successful  campaign  to  promote  farm  safety  in  your 
coxmty,  and  may  our  efforts  result  in  fewer  farm  accidents  this  year. 

Sincerely, 

EXTENSION  EDITORIAL  OFFICE 


RAJ  mid 
Enclosures 


Ass *t Extension  Editor 
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From  Exteiieion  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FOE  RELEASE  VJEEK  OF  JUU  l8,  19i^9 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


National  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  1 


Lay  Out  Daily  Program  for  Farm  Safety  Week 

__^__^_^____^_^____  county  farm  families  this  week  should  plan  a  day-hy-day 
check  of  leading  causes  of  farm  accidents  during  National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July 
2i|-30o 

Farm  Adviser __«_>.«..__«__  suggests  the  folloving  schedule  for 

the  week  to  focus  attention  uioon  the  major  causes  of  fann  accidents  and  the  means  of 
lenoving  them: 

S'unday,  July  24— relaxation:  Banioh  fatigue  and  tension  of  routine  living. 
Plan  to  avoid  an  oArercrowded  schedrie--iiv-.';:::7  hastens  accidentn, 

Monday — home  safety:  Itoke  rugs  aecure  to  avoid  slipping.  Keep  matches 
out  of  childrens'  reach «  Repair  hroken  or  unsafe  steps, 

Tuesday — livestock:  Keep  small  children  away  from  animals.  Check  and  re- 
pair harnesses.  Avoid  handling  the  hull  -  use  a  safe  hull  p3n, 

Wednesday— falls:  Repair  or  discard  hroken  tmsafe  ladders.  Do  not  use 
unprotected  hay  chute  openings. 

Thursday- -highway  traffic:  Remove  trees  and  shruhs  from  farm  driveway 
entrance.  Use  and  ohey  proper  signals  on  the  highway.  Provide  lights  on  all  equip- 
ment moved  after  dark, 

Friday- -machine ly:  Keep  children  away  from  machinery.  Do  not  oil  or  ad- 
oUPit  machine  in  laotion, 

Saturday — review  day:  Cl.'3c;k  up  on  an;)*"  fam.  and  fai'm  ho^m   haj^ards  that  might 
hdvo  been  overiooKed,  Find  and  e].im:'nate  at  leaot  two  additional  unsafe  practices ^ 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  AgricTilture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

national  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,  19h9   -  2 


FOE  BEIEASE  WEEK  OF  JUIX   25,  19^9 


gtop  Planning  Farm  Accidents 

Accidents  on  the  faun  do  not  "just  happen." 

Farm  Adviser says  that  time  after  time  safety  spe- 
cialists at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  have  emphasized  the 
fact  that  most  accidents  are  "carefully  and  cvmningly"  planned.  Usually  it's  the 
grownups  who  are  responsible  for  the  planning. 

It  is  foolish  for  anyone  to  ask  "How  did  that  accident  happen?"  Yet,  it 
is  asked  a  hundred  times  a  day  in  a  hundred  different  ways  after  some  man  or  woman  or 
small  child  is  badly  injured  or  killed  in  an  "accident." 

If  you  leave  your  stock  xra-tering  tank  uncovered,  you  are  laying  a  possible 
death  trap  for  some  little  boy  who  wanted  to  "sail  boats  on  the  water*" 

If  you  carelessily  throw  a  pitchfork  on  the  ground,  you  are  planning  a 
tragedy  for  the  group  of  youngsters  who  riish  outside  to  play  "cowboy  and  Indians «" 

If  you  leave  a  ladder  leaning  against  a  building,  you  are  inviting  a  bad 
fall  for  all  children  who  like  to  climb  up  high. 

This  is  Farm  Safety  Week,  The  reasons  above  are  some  which  explain  why 

farm  safety  specialists  hope  this  week  will  mark  the  time  when  all  farm  families  stop 

planning  farm  accidents  and  start  planning  farm  safety, 
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From  Ex-cension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  IllinoiB 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  3 


FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JIHZ  25,  19^9 


Eveiy  Farm  Wife  Should  Be  a  Fire  Chief 

Every  farmer's  \rife  should  he  a  fire  chief  in  her  own  home. 

That's  the  advice  of  Faim  Adviser during  National 

Farm  Safety  Week  to  cut  down  the  number  of  farm  fires  that  annually  kill  about  3>500 
persons  in  America's  lairal  areas. 

Since  more  than  50  percent  of  the  farm  fires  start  in  the  farmhouse,  the 
housewife  is  the  logical  person  to  be  home  fire  chief.  She  should  check  up  on  others 
in  the  family  to  see  that  they  don't  start  home  fires  through  carelessness,  he  said. 

It  also  means  that  she  must  be  especially  careful  in  her  own  daily  tasks. 
Electric  irons  alone  start  ifO  fires  each  day  in  American  homes,  while  ignition  of  hot 
grease  and  cook-stove  fires  account  for  many  more. 

As  home  fire  chief,  the  farmwife  should  have  one  of  the  men  in  the  family 
regularly  check  electrical  connections  and  outlets  to  prevent  fires  from  sparks  and 
short  circuits.  She  should  also  see  that  dry  cleaning  is  not  done  near  stoves  or 
open  flames.  Home  dry-cleaning  fires  kill  more  than  800  people  every  year. 

Another  large  cause  of  home  fires  is  careless  smoking  which  starts  more  than 
one-third  of  the  300,000  fires  in  homes  each  year. 

Fire  extinguishers  help,  but  the  greatest  fire  preventer  is  fire  conscious- 
ness and  alertness, 
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From  Extenaion  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriciilture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOR  IMMEDIATE  REIEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

.National  Faim  Safety  Week  Kit,  19if9  -  ^ 

Cbserve  Hules  for  Safe  Operation  of  Farm  Machines 

Accidents  that  occur  in  using  present-day  farm  machinery  can  he   greatly  re- 
duced if  you  and  your  machine  operators  ^rill  observe  the  rules  set  up  for  the  safe 
operation  of  those  machines. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  these  safety  rules  for  the 

c.lfferent  machines  must  be  meiJiorized  and  carefully  observed  while  working  on  the 
m3,chines.  The  farm  machine  operator  who  disregards  safety  practices  is  really  look- 
ing for  trouble, 

Man\if acturers  have  gone  a  long  way  in  providing  safety  features  in  the 
operation  of  their  machines,  ^  said.  But  there  are  many  places  where  he  can- 
not conveniently  put  safety  devices  so  that  the  machine  will  do  its  job  properly. 

Shields  may  be  placed  over  chains,  sprockets  and  gears,  but  it  is  up  to  the 
operator  to  see  that  these  shields  are  in  place  before  the  machine  is  used.  The 
sliding,  adjustable  shield  for  the  power  take-off  makes  a  very  convenient  method  of 
protecting  the  operator  from  this  very  dangerous  working  part. 

Warning  signs  are  also  placed  by  the  manufacturer  on  machines  where  there 
is  danger  of  injiiiT  to  the  op'sratoro  These  signs  must  be  observed  if  they  are  to  do 
their  work. 

Probably  the  most  complete  rules  for  safety  on  any  one  farm  machine  are 

those  for  safe  tractor  operation.  A  set  of  17  standard  recommendations  for  safe 

tre.ctor  operation  are  available  on  a  printed  cardboard  sheet  to  be  tacked  up  in  your 

impiement  shed  or  displayed  in  a  window, 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Ur"bana,  Illinois  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  5 

Let's  Stop  Falling  Around  the  Farm» 

Falls  were  the  leading  type  of  accident  on  the  nation's  farms  during  19^8. 

They  accounted  for  one-fourth  of  all  accidents  to  farm  people  last  year, 

says  Farm  Adviser ,  and  for  more  than  one-third  of  all  fatal 

farm  accidents. 

Falls  are  caused  by  carelessness,  pointed  out.  Here  are  some 

simple  precautions  you  can  take  around  your  farm  to  reduce  the  chance  of  your  falling 
this  year: 

1.  Repair  broken  or  unsafe  floors,  steps  and  ladders, 

2.  Put  up  hand  rails  on  all  stairways, 

3.  Keep  yo\ir  stairv/ays  clear  of  anything  you  can  slip  on  or  stumble  over, 

4.  Protect  your  hay  chute  openings, 

5.  Remove  ice  and  snow  from  your  walks  and  steps  whenever  they  form  during 
the  winter  season. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOR  IMEDIATE  EELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

National  Fam  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  ^ 

Electricity  Can  Be  Good  Friend  or  Dangerous  Enemy 

f        "What  you  don*t  knoxr  may  not  hurt  you— "but  it  can  kill  you"  is  particularly 
true  of  electricity,  says  Farm  Adviser • 

This  economical  and  convenient  newcomer  to  the  field  of  farm  power  vise  can 
he  a  veiy  good  friend,  he  said.  If  improperly  used  or  handled  it  can  also  "be  a 
dangerous  enemy. 

Let  esqperts  wire  your  circuits  until  you  know  and  understand  how  electricity 

works,  advised.  Proper  wiring  practices  will  eliminate  the  dangers  to 

yourself  and  your  livestock. 

One  side  of  an  electrical  circuit  should  be  grounded,  and  for  any  one 
system  the  same  side  should  always  he  grounded.  The  grounded,  or  neutral,  side  should 
never  be  broken  between  source  and  appliance,  and  should  be  grounded  to  the  earth  at 

frequent  intervals. 

Circuits  should  always  be  grounded  at  building  entrances.  Those  to  out- 
door appliances  should  be  grounded  at  the  appliance.  Exposed  metal  parts  of  the  ap- 
pliance should  be  securely  connected  to  the  grounded  side  of  the  circuit. 

Just  as  important  as  grounding  one  side  of  the  circuit  is  keeping  the  other 
Bide  well  insulated.  Wires  with  broken  or  frayed  insulation  should  be  replaced. 
They  should  be  supported  by  insulating  posts,  and  where  exposed  to  the  weather  should 
be  supported  so  that  they  will  not  rub  together.  Terminals  should  be  enclosed  in  a 
waterproof  case. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urtana,  Illinois  FOB  IMMEDIATE  EELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  7 

Keep  Farm  Machinery  in  Good  Working;  Condition 

I         If  you  will  keep  your  farm  machineiy  in  proper  repair  and  working  condition^ 
you  will  seldom  have  a  "breakdoim  in  the  field, 

"        Field  breakdowns  are  dangerous  even  if  they  don't  cause  an  accident  at  the 

time.  Bays  Farm  Adviser •  Repairs  in  the  field  are  often 

done  in  a  huriy.  Carelessness  in  repairing  a  field  breakdown  may  well  cause  a  serious 
accident  later  on  if  the  machine  breaks  down  again. 

All  opeiBtors  should  know  how  to  check  and  repair  their  farm  machines .  In 

addition  to  the  instruction  books  which  come  with  the  machines, pointed 

out,  operators  can  get  this  knowledge  from  one  of  the  farm  machinery  schools  held 
from  time  to  time.  These  schools  are  conducted  in  most  of  the  counties  with  the  co- 
opei^tion  of  the  extension  service  and  implement  dealers.  They  are  free  and  farmers 
are  encouraged  to  attend. 

Farm  machines  should  be  repaired  before  wear  caiises  an  actual  breakdown  in 
use  which  may  cause  a  serious  accident.  Inspect  your  machines  in  operation  to  find 
defects  before  they  break.  You  will  find  broken  cotter  keys,  loose  nuts  and  bolts, 
and  other  parts  which,  without  repair  or  adjustment,  may  cause  breakdown  in  other 
parts  of  the  machine. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOR  IMMEDIATE  KELEASE 

m 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,   19k9  -  8 


I 


Fuses  Are  Protection  for  Your  Electrical  Circuit 

Overloaded  circuits  are  dangerous  fire-starters  in  the  farm  electrical 
system. 

Always  "be  sure  you  have  the  correct  size  fuses  in  your  electrical  circuits, 

says  Farm  Adviser •  A  circuit  can  only  safely  handle  a  certain 

amount  of  power,  and  if  it  is  overloaded,  a  fire  can  easily  result, 

A  fuse  of  the  proper  size  installed  on  each  of  your  circuits  will  "blow  out" 
if  a  current  flows  which  is  larger  than  the  circuit  is  designed  to  handle. 

If  a  fuse  "blows, said,  first  look  for  the  cause  of  the  exces- 
sive current.  If  defective  wiring  caused  a  short  circuit,  replace  the  entire  wiring 
immediately. 

However,  if  the  overload  x/as  due  to  too  many  lamps  and  appliances  hooked 

into  the  line,  remove  some  of  them.  Never  insert  a  larger  f\ise  in  the  box,  because 

the  larger  load  will  ca\ise  dangerous  heating.  In  no  case  use  a  penny  in  the  fuse 

socket  since  that  permits  unlimited  amounts  of  current  in  the  line  and  results  could 

be  disastrous. 

Ordinarily,  a  circuit  can  stand  considerable  overload  for  a  few  seconds 

without  overheating.  If  you  have  a  small  electric  motor  on  your  circuit  which  over- 
loads the  line  when  it  starts  but  is  within  the  safety  limits  when  it  runs,  you  can 
use  a  time-lag  fuse  which  will  permit  the  motor  to  start  safely, 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agricultiire 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOR  BMEDIATE  EEIEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  V7eek  Kit,  19^9  -  9 

Hov  Safe  Is  Your  Farm  Home? 

Sixteen  percent  of  all  accidents  to  farm  people  in  19^8  occurred  in  their 
homes,  of  which  falls  and  bums  accounted  for  about  two-thirds* 

Many  fana  home  accidents  can  be  prevented  by  putting  safety  f eatui'es  in  the 

house  when  it  is  being  built  or  remodeled,  says  Farm  Adviser . 

We  all  should  practice  safety  in  our  everyday  living. 

Some  of  the  safety  features  which  may  be  built  into  your  new  or  remodeled 
farm  home  include: 

1*  Build  floors  on  the  same  level  throughout  each  story.  Use  non-slippeiy 
and  splinter-free  materials,  coverings  and  finishes, 

2,  Build  stairs  in  straight  flights  with  square  landings.  Install  a  hand- 
rail and  keep  stairways  free  of  boxes,  mops,  tools,  etc. 

3«  Protect  windows  above  first  floor  by  tight  screens. 

4.  Fit  bathtiib  and  shower  stall  with  hand  grips. 

5.  Build  porch  or  landing  large  enough  so  you  can  open  and  close  screen  or 
Btoim  door  without  having  to  step  off  the  landing. 

6.  Have  wiring  inspected  and  approved.  Don't  use  long  extension  cords. 
Have  \Ta.lkB,   porches,  steps,  hallway  and  storage  spaces  lighted. 

7.  Handle  inflammables,  matches,  and  hot  liquids  with  care.  Don't  use 
gasoline  or  kerosene  to  start  fire.  Keep  matches  from  children.  Do  dry  cleaning 
outdoors  • 

8.  Arrange  spaces  to  store  poisons  separately  from  foods  and  out  of  child- 
ren's reach. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOR  IMMEDIATE  EEIEASE 

Special  to  Fetrm  Advisers 

National  Faim  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  10 

Inspect  Your  Electrical  Wiring  at  Frequent  Intervals 

Frequent  check  of  your  electrical  wiring  instaHations  will  prevent  any 
trouble  from  short  circuits. 

Farm  Adviser  _..._.......,,^.  __.->—  ^^^  that  whenever  you  see  a  broken 

insulator  it  should  be  replaced  at  once#  Your  wiring  also  should  be  checked  regu- 
larly for  loose  coxmections,  especially  on  grounding  circuits. 

Tighten  outside  wires  if  they  are  loose  enough  for  the  wind  to  witip  them 
around  each  other  or  whip  excessively.  Never  allow  tree  limbs  to  grow  through  or 
around  electrical  wiring.  Call  your  local  power  company  or  cooperative  regarding  a 
qualified  person  to  do  this  trimming. 

If  you  get  a  shock  \fhen  you  throw  on  a  switch,  you  know  that  there  is  some 
defect  in  the  system.  Investigate  and  repair  the  short  immediately. 

In  case  you  make  your  own  electrical  repairs,  be  sure  to  turn  the  main 
switch  off.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  stand  on  a  rubber  pad  or  wear  rubber  overshoes 
to  prevent  a  short  circuit  to  the  ground. 

Unless  you  are  qualified,  do  not  attempt  electrical  repairs.  Call  your 
electrician.  He  is  trained  and  eqxiipped  to  handle  electricity  safely,  to  recognize 
and  locate  defects  and  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOR  MIEDIATE  EEIEASE 

Special  to  Fana  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  11 

Lightning  Causes  Nearly  Third  of  Farm  Fire  Loss 

Lightning  is  the  leading  offender  as  a  cause  of  fana  fires. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  shows  that 
lightning  accounts  for  31  percent  of  the  countiy's  annual  farm  fire  loss.  This  is 
double  the  loss  caused  by  defective  chimneys  and  flues,  the  second  greatest  cause  of 
farm  fires,  says  Farm  Adviser • 

Homes,  as  well  as  service  buildings,  should  have  lightning  protection.  It 
is  even  more  important  to  protect  lives,  livestock  and  other  valuable  property. 

Buildings  should  be  grounded  for  protection.  It  is  equally  important  that 
metallic  parts  within  the  buildings  also  be  grounded.  Connect  all  metallic  parts  of 
the  building,  such  as  hay  tracks,  steel  beams,  pipes,  and  ventilators,  to  the  ground- 
ing system.  Sometimes  a  separate  grovinding  system  inside  the  building  is  more  con- 
venient for  the  interior  metallic  parts, 

A  recent  publication  titled  "Galvanized  Roofing  for  Farm  Buildings"  con- 
tains some  information  on  the  protection  of  metal  roof  buildings  from  lightning.  It 
can  be  obtained  on  request  by  writing  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOE  BI^IEDIATE  EELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  V/eek  Kit,  19k9  -  12 

k 

Be  Careful  VJhen  Using  a  Farm  Machine 

^       There  is  always  a  hazard  present  whenever  you  are  using  a  farm  machine. 

■       It  is  imposeible  to  protect  all  the  working  parts  of  farm  machines,  says 

Farm  Adviser •  Therefore,  every  operator  must  use  common 

sense  and  caution  when  he  is  working  near  the  e:q)osed  parts  of  any  machine. 

A  good  machine  operator  recognizes  these  definite  hazards  in  the  handling 
of  machinery,  said,  and  makes  this  recognition  part  of  his  safety  pro- 
gram, VJlth  him,  safe  handling  of  his  machine  "becomes  a  habit. 

Some  of  the  easily  recognized  hazards  to  "be  considered  in  the  careful  use 
of  machinery  would  include  greasing  and  unclogging  com  pickers,  hooking  up  farm  im- 
plements (especially  when  the  operator  is  standing  behind  the  tractor),  operation  of 
power  drives  on  com  and  grain  elevators. 

Hazards  in  the  use  of  tractors  include  starting  inside  a  building,  crank- 
ing with  the  spark  advanced  or  the  tractor  in  gear,  refueling  while  the  engine  is 
running  or  the  manifolds  are  hot,  and  use  of  open  flame  lights  where  gasoline  is  be- 
ing handled. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agric\ilture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOE  IMMEDIATE  REIEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  13 

Frayed  and  Broken  Extension  Cords  Are  Hazardoiis 

Short  circuito  or  complete  failures  in  your  extension  cords  will  never  hap- 
pen if  you  check  them  frequently  and  discard  them  when  they  start  to  show  wear. 

Nearly  every  extension  cord  will  show  signs  of  its  weakness  "before  it  fails, 

says  Farm  Adviser •  Frayed  covering  on  fabric  covered  cords 

is  an  advance  warning  that  it  needs  to  be  replaced, 

p       When  rubber  covered  cords  become  brittle  or  when  the  rubber  covering  be- 
comes tacky  it  is  a  sign  that  a  new  one  should  be  purchased.  In  emergencies,  these 
cords  may  be  repaired  with  plastic  or  friction  tape.  Never  use  household  adhesive 
tape  to  make  electrical  repairs. 

Plugs  on  extension  cords  should  be  checked  frequently  for  loose  or  bare 
wires.  You  can  repair  the  plug  easily  by  cutting  off  the  ragged  ends  of  the  wire  and 
reattaching  the  plug. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  extension  cords  usually  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  carry  more  than  one  appliance.  If  it  is  necessaiy  to  connect  more  than 
one  appliance  to  a  cord, it  usually  indicates  a  need  for  more  wall  outlets. 

If  you  are  uncertain  about  the  condition  of  your  extension  cords  or  are  not 
prepared  to  repair  them,  call  your  electrical  service  repairman. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOE  IMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Earm  Advisers 

National  Pam  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  1^ 

Watch  Your  Step  to  Avoid  an  Accident 

An  accident,  right  now,  somewhere,  is  "looking  for  a  place  to  happen,"  It 
can  happen  to  you  today,  tomorrow,  or  later. 
■        Here,  briefly,  are  the  two  basic  rules  for  farm  safety,  says  Farm  Adviser 


1.  Prevention:  Becognize  the  dangers  on  your  farm  and  remove 
I  them  before  accidents  happen. 

2.  Preparedness:  Be  ready  to  deal  properly  with  an  accident  if 
it  should  occur. 

^L      It  is  important  that  you  sharpen  your  eyes  and  wits  to  discover  all  hazards 
on  your  farm  and  remove  them  immediately— tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Get  in  the  habit 
of  doing  things  the  safe  way  and  see  that  every  member  of  your  household  and  every 
vorker  on  your  farm  learns  safety  habits. 

Keep  a  first-aid  kit  or  cabinet  handy,  keep  it  well-supplied,  and  know  how 
to  use  it.  Keep  fire-fighting  eq.uipment  handy,  keep  it  in  good  working  order,  and 
know  how  to  use  that  too. 

More  people  are  killed  in  farm  work  accidents  than  in  any  other  industry. 
Over  if, 300  are  killed  in  farm  work  accidents  every  year  and  over  900,000  farm  people 
are  injured,  according  to  figures  furnished  by  the  National  Safety  Council, 

Ask  yourself  the  following  questions  in  relation  to  safety  on  your  farm: 

1.  Do  you  avoid  climbing  over  or  around  a  running  combine  or 
thresher? 
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2,  Do  you  keep  guards  in  place  on  power  shafts,  "belts,  and  chains 
to  prevent  "being  caught  in  them? 

3.  Are  ladders  and  steps  well  "built  and  kept  in  good  repair? 

k»    Are  ladder  openings  and  stairways  hand- railed;  are  hay  chute 
openings  properly  protected? 

5,  Do  you  keep  the  farnyard  clear  of  garden  tools,  forks,  rub"bish, 
waste,  etc? 

6,  Do  you  cut  off  current  when  working  on  an  electrical  conductor,? 

7,  Do  you  avoid  replacing  humed-out  fuses  with  coins,  wire,  or 
other  metal? 

8,  Do  you  avoid  handling  the  hull  by  providing  a  safe  "bull  pen? 

9,  Do  you  have  chimneys  and  stovepipes  inspected  and  cleaned  reg- 
ularly? 

10.  Do  you  keep  steps,  porches,  and  stair^mys  in  good  repair? 

11,  Are  matches  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children? 

If  these  questions  can  "be  answered  yes,  you  will  have  few  accidents  on  your 


There  are  many  other  hazards.  Persons  who  eliminate  hazards  save  lives  and 
prevent  injuries. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOR  IMEDIATE  KELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  15 

Safe  Machine  Operation  Depends  on  the  Operator 

Safe  operation  of  any  farm  machine  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  oper- 
ator. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  the  operator  must  always  "be 

alert,  quick  and  agile  if  he  is  to  avoid  some  of  the  sudden  emergencies  which  arise 
to  cause  serious  accidents. 

The  "best  operator,  he  says,  through  training  and  experience,  acquires  habits 
of  safe  operation  which  cause  him  to  respond  automatically  to  dangerous  conditions. 

Any  time  you  learn  to  operate  a  new  farm  machine,  have  a  very  careful  dem- 
onstration of  how  to  operate  the  machine  safely  "before  you  try  it  alone.  You  should 
always  he  conscious  of  danger  to  other  people  around  your  machines  and  never  let  them 
ride  on  your  tractor  or  on  machines  being  pulled. 

You  should  never  become  careless  or  overconfident,  no  matter  how  long  you 
have  operated  the  machine  or  gotten  by  with  unsafe  practices. 

Long  hours  of  operation  which  cause  the  operator  to  become  tired  increase 
the  chances  of  accident,  as  do  operation  by  older  people,  women  and  children.  Your 
clothes  should  fit  snugly  with  no  loose  ends.  Loose  coat  tails,  large  trouser  cuffs, 
and  double  thumb  mittens  are  often  the  caiise  of  accidents  around  moving  machine ly. 

To  reduce  farm  machine  accidents,  the  operators  must  learn  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  with  each  machine,  learn  safe  habits  common  to  all  machines,  and  then 
train  these  habits  to  be  automatic, 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOR  BMEDIATE  BELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers. 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  l6 


Bull  That  Could  Be  Trusted  Causes  Many  Accidents 

The  "bull  that  could  "be  trusted  and  the  gun  that  wasn't  loaded  "both  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  preventable  accidents* 

Too  often,  says  Farm  Adviser ,  the  "gentle"  bull  is 

the  one  that  acts  at  unexpected  moments  and  gores  some  farmer  to  death  or  inflicts 

serious  injuiy. 

One  of  the  principal  safety  rules  with  "bulls  is  to  handle  them  as  little  as 

possible,  he  says.  You  can  handle  any  "bull  safely  with  a  properly  designed  and  well- 
constructed  bull  pen.  Gate  and  doors,  facilities  for  feeding,  watering  and  breeding 
can  all  be  arranged  to  eliminate  all  danger  of  attack  from  the  animal. 

But  bulls  are  not  the  only  livestock  on  the  farm  to  be  handled  with  care. 
Horses  last  year  were  responsible  for  more  farm  deaths  and  injuries  than  bulls. 

Have  you  taken  stock  recently  of  the  practices  you  use  in  handling  horses, 

asks  •  How  does  your  horse  sense  measure  up  against  "old  Dobbin?"  Do  you 

avoid  the  unsafe  handling  of  horses  that  results  in  frequent  accidents? 

Harness,  neck  yokes,  single  trees,  double  trees,  eveners,  tongues  and  other 
accessories  should  be  thoroughly  checked  and  any  flaws  repaired  at  once.  Broken 
equipment  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  accidents  involving  horses. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agricultijre 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOE  MEDIATE  EELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Matioml  Faim  Safety  Week  Kit,  19k9  -   17 

Take  Extra  Precautions  During;  Haying  Season 

I        Farm  accidents  are  most  likely  to  happen  diiring  the  haying  season. 
According  to  records  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  peak  of  farm  ac- 
cidents is  reached  in  July  and  August,  says  Farm  Adviser •  You 

must,  therefore,  take  extra  precautions  during  that  season  of  the  year  to  avoid  those 
preventable  accidents • 
"        Haying  machinery  is  especiaUy  dangerous,  because  it  is  usually  operated 

with  high-speed  gears  and  cutting  mechanism.  offers  the  following  safety 

siiggestions  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  haying  and  avoid  disastrous  accidents: 

!•  Carefully  check  all  equipment  for  defects  (hitches,  ropes,  pulleys, 
lifts,  hay  racks,  ladders,  etc.)*  Put  loft  floors  in  good  repair  and  guard  hay 
chutes . 
W  2,  Makes  stops  and  starts  gradual  and  slow  in  all  your  haying  operations. 

3.  Stop  machinery  and  throw  it  out  of  gear  before  you  oil,  adjust  or  im- 
clog.  Keep  safety  guards  in  place  at  all  times. 

I 

4.  Always  put  those  dangerous  pitchforks  in  plain  sight  of  all  workers. 
Never  throw  a  pitchfork. 

5»  1^0  i^o"t  wear  loose  or  ragged  clothing  that  may  easily  catch  in  the 

moving  machinery. 

6.  Pemember  that  damp  hay  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  bam  fires. 

Be  sure  that  your  hay  is  well  cured.  Check  regularly  for  several  weeks  for  signs  of 
heating  in  stored  hay. 
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From  Ex^benslon  Ji'di-corial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  FOR  BMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

National  Farm  Safety  Week  Kit,  19^9  -  l8 

Store  Gasoline  and  Kerosene  Safely  to  Avoid  Risks 

Carelessness  in  using  and  storing  gasoline,  kerosene  and  other  petroleum 
products  causes  an  annual  loss  of  some  500  lives  and  an  average  fire  loss  of  more 
than  $5,000,000  on  farms  of  the  United  States, 

Gasoline  and  kerosene  as  well  as  other  flammable  liquids  are  always  poten- 
tially dangeroviB,  says  Farm  Adviser  __^ •  But  you  can  safeguard 

your  life  and  property  against  this  fire  and  explosion  hazard  by  the  proper  storage 
and  the  careful  handling  and  use  of  these  liquids. 

Some  precautions  you  can  take  to  avoid  hazards  of  flammable  liquids  in- 
clude: 

1,  Never  pour  kerosene  into  a  stove  or  furnace  that  is  still  warm  from  a 
previous  fire.  If  you  must  use  kerosene  to  kindle  a  fire,  light  a  corncob  that  has 
been  soaked  in  kerosene  and  drop  it  into  the  stove, 

2,  Learn  the  safe  way  to  handle  kerosene  lamps,  heaters,  stoves,  incuba- 
tors, brooders  and  lanterns.  Keep  them  in  safe  places  and  guard  against  overheating, 

3,  Do  your  home  d3:y- cleaning  out  of  doors  and  use  such  non-inflammable 
liquids  as  carbon-tetrachloride  for  such  cleaning, 

k-»     Use  care  in  handling  insecticide  sprays,  paints  and  lacquers,  Kever 
place  a  can  of  paint  on  top  of  the  stove  to  heat. 

5,  Store  gasoline  in  an  underground  tank  or  a  strong  steel  drum  away  from 

all  buildings.  Never  handle  gasoline  or  kerosene  in  an  open  container, 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  LEGUME-GRASS 


Proper  Soil  Care  Means  More  Legumes -Grasses 


county  is  headine:  for  a  "blurred  future"  in 


soil  and  crop  productivity  if  many  farmers  of  the  county  continue 
to  manage  their  farmlands  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  assertion  on  the  darkened  outlook  came  this  week  from 
Farm  Adviser  ^ ,  chairman  of  the  county  legume- 
grass  committee.   It  was  a  strong  reminder  that  increased  attention 
must  be  given  to  proper  methods  of  soil  management  as  advocated  by 
University  of  Illinois  specialists. 

"A  balanced  legume-grass  program  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  foundation  of  a  sound  soil  improvement  and  erosion  control 
program,"  the  county  leaders  declared.    "It  also  provides  an  ef- 
ficient program  of  livestock  feeding  and  management. 

"Little  headway  can  be  made  in  real  soil  improvement  and 
conservation  or  in  efficient  dairy  and  livestock  production  with- 
out an  adequate  acreage  of  high-yielding  and  high-quality  legumes 
and  legume-grass  mixtures." 

The  agricultural  leaders  explained  that,  except  for  a  few 
areas,  a  large  percentage  of  the  farms  of  the  state  fall  far  short 
on  both  acreage  and  yield  of  legumes . 

University  specialists  have  for  a  long  time  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  legume  is  the  key  crop  in  the  farming  rotation.   But 
to  get  farmers  to  shift  enough  land  from  grain  crops  to  legumes  and 
legumes- grass  mixtures  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem. 

"If  we  are  to  make  headway  on  this  important  problem,  we 
will  need  the  concerted  effort  of  all  farm  organizations  and  other 
groups  that  should  be  concerned, '  the  farm  adviser  concluded. 

The  county  will  set  up  goals  for  the  next  few  years --probably 
for  the  next  five  years.  They  will  include  increases  in  acreage  of 
legumes  and  grasses  and  improved  permanent  pastures,  acreages  of 
soil  to  be  tested,  and  tonnages  of  limestone,  phosphate,  and  potash 
to  be  used»   Other  practices  that  can  be  measured  will  be  included. 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  LEGUME-GRASS 


Good  Pasture  Is  Profitable  Crop 

Successful  dairymen  in county  have  long  known 

that  excellent  pasture  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown 
on  the  dairy  farm. 

Dairy  leaders  point  to  records  to  back  up  this  assertion. 
They  say  that  management  records  kept  on  different  farms  in  various 
parts  of  Illinois  show  that  good  pastures  returned  well  over  $100 
an  acre  last  year. 

Farm  Adviser '  ,    chairman  of 

the  county  legume-grass  committee, adds  that  green,  succulent  pas- 
ture not  only  is  a  very  profitable  crop,  but  is  a  feed  that  can 
hardly  be  excelled  for  the  dairy  cow.   Such  forage  is  high  in 
protein  and  is  an  excellent  source  of  vitamins  and  minerals. 

They  emphasized  an  abundance  of  good  pasture  and  hay 
as  the  basis  of  an  economical  and  healtb  feeding  program. 

With county  now  participating  in  a  state-wide 

legume-grass  improvement  program,  farm  leaders  of  the  county  are 
anxious  that  every  dairyman  and  livestock  producer  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  possibilities  of  providing  better  pastures  for 
stock.   Such  management  not  only  will  reduce  production  costs, 
but  at  the  same  time  will  lower  soil  erosion  and  build  up  soil 
fertility. 

"More  and  better  pastures  for  this  county  are  a  must, " 
say  the  farm  leaders.    "We  invite  anyone  interested  to  contact 
the  county  office  for  information  about  starting  a  pasture  im- 
provement program  and  for  general  recommendations  for  this  area. 

"Every  farmer  who  takes  part  in  the  program  is  a  sure 
winner    He'll  win  with  more  cash  savings  in  feed  costs  and  at  the 
same  time  boost  his  potential  earnings  by  planning  toward  a  higher 
soil  productivity  " 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  LEGUME-GRASS 

P 
Good  Pasture  Lovers  Production  Costs 

-  A  Champaign  county  dairyman  in  providing  a  good  pasture 
for  his  milk  cows  found  that  production  costs  were  45  cents  less 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  than  the  average  for  all  dairymen  in 
his  dairy  herd  improvement  association. 

-  Parm  Adviser  and  ,  chairman 

of  the  county-wide  legume-grass  committee ,  pointed  to  these  results 
as  an  example  of  the  benefits  that  can  be  realized  by  following  a 
good  pasture  system. 

The  pasture  program  followed  by  this  east-central  Illinois 
dairyman  included  rye  for  early  spring  pasture,  a  mixture  of  al- 
falfa-brome  grass  from  the  time  the  cows  were  taken  off  the  rye 
until  Sudan  grass  was  ready  for  grazing,  alternate  grazing  of 
alfalfa-brome  and  Sudan  during  mid- summer,  grazing  of  alfalfa-brome 
in  early  fall  and  some  fall  pasturing  of  rye. 

C.  S.  Rhode,  University  of  Illinois  extension  dairyman, 
said  that  this  pasture  program  provided  an  ample  supply  of  green 
forage  from  April  10  to  mid-October.   The  'carrying  capacity  was 
approximately  two  animal  units  per  acre. 

Recommendations  for  starting  a  good  pasture  program  in 
this  area  at  this  season  includes  (LIST  HERE  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  YOUR  COUNTY  ) . . 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 

College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Illinois  LEGUME-GRASS 


Pasture  Neglect  Costs  "Pretty  Fenny" 

Neglect  of  pastures  in county  is  costing  the 

farm  operator  a  "pretty  penny." 

Farm  Adviser ,  chairman  of  the 

county  legume-grass  committee, says  the  importance  of  pasture  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  pasture,  hay  and  forage  crops  supplied  ap- 
proximately three-fifths  of  all  feed  required  for  livestock  last 
year.   During  that  time  58  percent  of  our  national  farm  income 
came  from  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

Good  pastures,  the  county  farm  leaders  added,  have  many 
benefits:  They  are  a  cheap  source  of  minerals,  vitamins  and  other 
nutrients  for  livestock:  an  effective  tool  against  erosion:  and 
a  means  of  improving  land.   And  in  addition  they  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  stabilizing  farm  income. 

"The  obvious  remedy  to  the  county  pasture  problem 

is  to  improve  permanent  pastures  by  treating  the  soil  and  seeding 
legumes,"  the  leaders  observed.    Such  treatment  pays  off  not  only 
in  greater  feed  production,  but  in  the  production  of  more  nutritious 
forage . " 

H.  J.  Snider,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist , reports  an 
example,  where  growing  a  legume--in  this  case  lespedeza--with  bluegrass 
increased  the  protein  content  of  the  grass  from  180  pounds  to  24o 
pounds  a  ton. 

Too,  grass  growing  on  treated  soil  has  a  thicker  sod  and 
is  therefore  far  more  effective  in  resisting  erosion  than  are  the 
sparse,  thin  sods  found  on  too  many  pastures  on  depleted  or  eroded 
land . 

The  county  leaders  state  that  the  yield  and  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  nonproductive  pastures,  which  usually  are  weedy  and  low 
In  valuable  legume  content,  can  be  increased  by  modern  tillage  and 
reseeding  practices  undertaken  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  or  at 
both  times . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Many  farm  tractors  use  more  fuel  than  they  need  to  and  fail 
to  develop  their  full  power. 

**♦ 

Money  spent  on  soil  conservation  is  a  sound  investment, 
resulting  in  increased  net  cash  income  in  2  to  6  years. 

*** 

Compared  with  farming  up  and  down  the  slope  on  the  same 
farms,  contouring  has  increased  grain  yields  12  to  17  percent. 

♦*« 

General  estimates  indicate  that  about  seven  billion  man- 
hours  of  labor  are  required  each  year  on  farms  in  the  U.S.  for  work 
in  and  around  farm  buildings . 

#«« 

The  number  of  groups  in  which  farm  people  took  part  increased 
from  an  average  of  12  per  township  in  Illinois  in  1930  to  20  per  town- 
ship in  19^0. 

*** 

In  1289  Marco  Polo  reported  that  the  Tartars  found  that  milk 
could  be  partially  stabilized  by  converting  it  into  butter  and  cheese, 
and  even  dried  milk. 

*** 

Shelled  corn  cannot  be  safely  stored  in  bins  for  a  year  or 
longer  without  artificial  drying  if  its  moisture  content  is  above 
12  percent  when  it  goes  into  storage. 

*** 

Illinois   farmers  normally  grow  a   larger  acreage   of   the   in- 
tertilled crops,    corn  and   soybeans,    than  is   safe   if  serious    soil   ero- 
sion is   to  be  avoided  and   the  productivity  of   the   soil   is    to  be 
maintained. 

**♦ 

The  average  number  of  acres  of  cropland  per  person  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  Illinois  is  6I .   The  U.  S.  average  is  45  acres,  and 
in  some  foreign  countries,  such  as  Japan  and  Yugoslavia,  the  average 
is  only  1  or  2  crop  acres  per  user. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


County  4~H'er3  Attend  Junior  Leadership  Camp 


Pour  outstanding 


county  4-H  Club  members 


have  been  selected  to  attend  State  Junior  Leadership  Camp  at 
East  Bay,  Lake  Bloomington,  July  25-30. 

They  are 


Agricultural  clubs  of  the  county  are  represented  by  the 
two  boys,  while  the  girls  represent  the  home  economics  clubs,  ac- 
cording to  Farm  Adviser  (Home  Adviser,  Youth  Assistant) 


Also, 


of 


I  will  attend  the  camp  to  represent  the  local  volunteer  leaders  of 

county.  He  (she)  will  serve  as  a  cabin  counselor. 

The  program  for  the  camp  will  be  centered  around  the  prob- 
lems and  ideals  of  good  leadership.  Delegates  to  the  camp  were  se- 
lected because  of  their  fine  4-H  records  and  their  ability  for 
leadership. 

C.  C.  Lang,  4-H  Club  leader  in  the  agricultural  extension 

service,  Ohio  State  University,  will  be  one  of  the  principal  speakers 
on  the  camp  program,  said.  He  will  stress  the  develop- 
ment of  good  4~H  leadership. 

Morning  programs  during  the  week  will  feature  assembly 
periods  presided  over  by  chosen  4-H  members,  as  well  as  discussion 
groups.   In  the  afternoons  the  campers  will  hear  selected  speakers, 
have  music  and  crafts,  and  take  part  in  athletics  and  swimming, 
.Evenings  will  include  evensong  and  an  evening  program. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Eliminate  Broomsedge  With  Alta  Fescue? 

(This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  about  10  stories  on 
the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station.  Results  will  probably  apply 
best  in  the  southern  35-^0  counties  but,  regardless  of  location, 
use  the  story  if  you  can.  This  series  goes  only  to  farm  advisers.) 

If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  broomsedge,  one  of  the  worst 
pasture  weeds  in  southern  Illinois,  and  put  in  a  good  sod  waterway 
at  the  same  time,  maybe  the  experience  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  workers  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  is 
worth  a  try . 

"I'm  not  recommending  this  method,"  says  Bob  Webb,  sta- 
tion director,  "but  the  things  we  did  worked  out  fine." 

A  sod  waterway  badly  infested  with  broomsedge  was  plowed 
on  the  contour  with  the  rest  of  the  field  in  the  fall  of  1947. 
After  a  good  seedbed  was  worked  up,  the  field  and  waterway  were 
drilled  on  the  contour  with  rye,  redtop,  timothy,  and  fescue.   The 
sod  waterway  was  seeded  extraheavily  to  alta  fescue. 

"We  made  a  couple  of  extra  trips  up  and  down  the  water- 
way seeding  it  to  fescue,"  Webb  said.  "I'd  guess  we  seeded  15  or 
20  pounds  to  the  acre  on  that  particular  spot. 

"Alta  fescue  grows  vigorously  early  in  the  spring,"  Webb 

added,  "and  it  will  carry  away  more  water  than  you'd  think." 

Webb  said  that  plowing  up  a  sod  waterway  in  the  fall  was 
generally  not  recommended,  but  this  waterway  was  not  exposed  to 
erosion  very  long  and  was  quickly  seeded  with  an  extraheavy  amount 
of  fescue,  which  is  a  quick-growing  grass. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Over  90  percent  of  the  forest  plantings  in  Illinois  consist 
)f  pine. 

'  *** 

When  not  in  use,  farm  machinery  should  be  protected  against 
rust  with  new  low-cost  rust  preventives. 

♦** 

About  14  percent  less  milking  time  is  required  in  face-out 
Istanchion  barns  than  in  face-in  barns. 

*»♦ 

With  proper  pasture  improvement,  the  grass  will  not  "look 
greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence." 

*♦« 

Soybeans  change  only  slightly  in  quality  if  they  are  stored 
at  12  percent  moisture  for  a  year  or  less  and  are  kept  dry. 

Greatest  efficiency  in  milking  results  from  a  combination 
of  two  men  and  three  machine  units  in  herds  of  25  or  more  cows . 

*** 

In  1837  a  patent  was  issued  to  Hiram  Pitts  for  "the  first 
noteworthy  threshing  or  separating  machine  invented  in  the  U.S." 

*** 

The  oldest  community  forest  in  the  U.S.  was  started  at 
Newington,  New  Hampshire,  in  1710  and  has  been  maintained  contin- 
uously ever  since. 

*** 

Although  wood  is  vital  to  Illinois  farms  and  Industries, 
more  than  nine- tenths  of  the  lumber  used  annually  must  be  imported 
from  other  states. 

*** 

A  study  of  206  farms  in  57  Illinois  counties  indicates  that 
on  the  average  these  farms  use  each  year  100  fence  posts,  of  which  89 
are  wood;  1,100  board  feet  of  lumber-  eight  standard  cords  of  wood: 
and  five  tons  of  coal. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Recommended  Wheat  Varieties  Given 


and  are  the  varieties  of  hard 


winter  wheat  best  suited  to  county,  Farm  Adviser 


announced  today.  For  soft  wheats,  he  recommended 


and 


These  recommendations  come  from  Circular  643,  "Winter 
Wheat  Varieties  for  Illinois,"  just  received  at  the  farm  adviser's 
office.  You  can  get  a  free  copy  there.  The  address  is  


The  variety  recommendations  are  based  on  field  tests  made 
from  1943  to  1948.  Results  covering  four  years  or  more  are  more 
dependable  than  those  for  a  shorter  period,  because  varieties  re- 
spond differently  in  different  seasons. 

Royal,  a  new  soft  wheat  for  central,  southern,  and  extreme 
southern  Illinois,  was  developed  by  0 .  T  Bonnett,  College  of  Agri- 
culture plant  breeder. 

(Add  here  your  own  comments  about  advantages  of  recommended 
varieties  for  your  county.) 

(You  might  also  add  your  suggestions  on  seedbed  preparation, 
planting  date,  rate  of  seeding,  and  other  pointers  in  growing  wheat.) 

LJNtlw  **♦***«*#* 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


New  Tree-Planter  Sets  7,000  Trees  per  Day 

K        (This  is  the  5th  in  a  series  of  about  10  stories  on  the 
work  at  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station.   The  facts  probably  apply 
best  in  the  southern  35-^0  counties,  but  regardless  of  location,  use 
the  story  if  you  can.) 

■        A  new  tree-planting  machine  has  been  developed  which  is 
sure  to  make  the  back-breaking  job  of  reforesting  southern  Illinois 
lands  easier  and  faster. 

W.  R.  "Randy"  Boggess, forester  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Exper- 
iment Station  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  machine 
can  plant  7,000  trees  in  an  8-hour  day  with  a  tractor  driver  and  a 
second  man  to  ride  the  tree-planter.  To  plant  7,000  trees  a  day 
by  hand  would  require  a  10-15  man  crew. 

According  to  Boggess,  from  80  to  85  percent  of  the  trees 
planted  by  machine  live  and  keep  on  growing. 

Here's  how  the  tree-planter  works:  It  is  mounted  on  the 
hydraulic  lift  of  a  Ford  or  Ferguson  tractor,  A  coulter  cuts  the 
ground  so  that  a  small  plow  or  upright  blade  can  cut  a  narrow  fur- 
row.  A  man  sits  on  the  planter  behind  the  tractor  and  sets  the  trees 
upright  in  this  furrow.  Then  two  small,  rubber- tired  wheels,  slanted 
together  at  the  bottom  like  a  V,  follow  along  and  close  the  furrow 
and  press  the  soil  firmly  around  the  young  tree. 

"This  machine  plants  trees  quite  well,"  Boggess  said.  "It 
is  lighter  in  weight  and  more  easily  transported  than  other  machines, 
and  the  direct  mounting  on  the  hydraulic  lift  gives  it  an  advantage 
over  machines  which  must  be  towed.   It  makes  for easier  handling,  es- 
pecially in  small  fields." 

The  planter  was  developed  by  Prof.  Dan  DenUyl,  forester  at 
Purdue  University,  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.   It  is  not  on 
the  market  now,  but  some  farm  machinery  companies  are  considering 
making  it.   It  is  expected  to  cost  from  $250  to  $300. 

Boggess  expects  the  machine-planter  to  be  used  most  by  co- 
operative groups  of  farmers  and  by  timber  companies. 

LJNilw  ***♦**#*#♦ 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Get  Your  4-H  Calves  Ready  to  Shov 


county  4-H  boys  and  girls  should  be  getting 


their  calves  ready  now  to  show  next  month. 

Farm  Adviser  reminds  4-H'ers  that 


■  their  calves  should  look  their  best  at  the  show.   They  must  be  in 
'  good  condition^  properly  fitted  and  carefully  trained.   It  takes 
fe  about  eight  weeks  to  get  a  calf  ready. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  should  do  in  your  training 

program, said,  is  to  teach  your  calf  how  to  lead.  You  can 

do  that  by  leading  it  to  water  and  to  and  from  pasture  from  the 
time  it  is  small. 

Teach  it  to  stand  squarely  on  its  feet  with  its  head  up 
and  its  back  straight.  Start  this  training  at  the  beginning  of 
the  feeding  period.  Every  day  lead  the  calf  from  the  stall  and 
make  it  stand  in  a  good  position  until  it  learns  to  stand  properly. 

Careful  grooming  is  another  important  point  when  your 
calf  is  being  judged.   Its  hoofs  and  horns  should  be  trimmed  and 
polished.  All  rough  hair  around  its  head  and  tail  should  be  care- 
fully and  neatly  clipped. 

If  your  calf  is  the  beef  type,  you  should  wash  it  tvuce  a 
week  during  the  month  before  the  show.  Use  a  tar  soap  and  work  up 
a  good  lather  with  a  stiff  brush  to  remove  all  dirt  and  dandruff. 
Curling  the  hair  on  long-haired  calves  will  improve  the  general 
outline  of  the  body . 

You  can  soften  your  dairy  calf's  hide  by  using  heavy 
blankets  and  rubbing  with  soft  brushes,  cloths  and  a  little  sweet  oil. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Don't  Be  a  Victim  of  Sunstroke  or  Heat  Exhaustion 

High  temperatures  during  the  harvesting  rush  often  cause 
one  of  several  forms  of  heat  sickness. 

Farm  Adviser  points  out  that  heatsick- 

ness  and  sunstroke  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  many  lives  on 
farms  each  summer.  So  he  asks  you  to  be  careful. 

Sunstroke  results  from  prolonged  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Heatstroke  may  result  from  excessive  heat  without  exposure  to 
the  sun.  The  effects  are  the  same  in  both  cases  and  may  in  some  in- 
stances prove  fatal. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  that  may  appear  include  hot,  dry  skin, 

face  red  and  flushed,  high  temperature,  intense  headache,  hard  and  loud 

breathing,  pupils  enlarged  but  of  equal  size.  Unconsciousness  may 

follow  in  severe  cases. 

The  National  Safety  Council  suggests  this  treatment  for 
sunstroke  or  heatstroke: 

(1)  Move  victim  to  a  cool  shady  place,  strip  him  to  the 
underclothing,  lay  him  on  his  back  with  head  and  shoulders 
raised . 

(2)  Apply  ice  or  cold  cloths  to  his  head,  cool  his  body  grad- 
ually with  a  cool  bath  or  wrap  him  in  a  sheet  and 
sprinkle  with  cool  water.   Gently  rub  limbs  toward  the 
heart. 

(3)  After  treating  for  several  minutes,  stop  and  observe  the 
patient.  If  his  skin  becomes  hot  again,  resume  treatment. 

(4)  If  he  is  conscious,  give  him  cool,  not  ice  cold,  drinks. 
Do  not  give  stimulants. 

(5)  Get  him  to  a  physician  or  a  hospital  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Continue  treatment  en  route. 

The  symptoms  of  heat  exhaustion  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  sunstroke  or  heatstroke.  With  heat  exhaustion  the  skin  of 
the  patient  is  cold  and  clammy.  A  simple  rule  to  serve  as  a  guide  and 
avoid  confusion  in  applying  treatment  is  this:  If  the  patient  is  cold, 
keep  him  in  reclined  position,  give  him  salt,  and  make  him  warm;  if 
he  is  hot,  raise  his  head  and  shoulders  and  make  him  cool . 

********** 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

For  every  two  apples  the  U.S.  exported  last  season  it  imported 
three . 

Erosion  in  pastures  can  be  checked  by  developing  thick,  healthy 
stands  of  grass . 

♦** 

Moderately-late-sown  winter  wheat  usually  escapes  fall  infes- 
tation by  the  Hessian  fly. 

*** 

Under  normal  conditions  mature  ear  corn  is  hus!<:ed  and  cribbed 
at  a  moisture  content  of  l8  to  25  percent. 

Plenty  of  shade  and  a  good  water  supply  are  two  essentials  for 
successful  hog  management  in  summer  . 


I 


Keep  shields  over  revolving  power-take-off  shafts  .   Many  acci- 
dents occur  at  these  places  on  machines  when  left  unprotected. 


*** 


The  acreage  for  harvest  this  year  in  the  U.S.  for  52  principal 
crops  totals  353  million,  the  largest  since  19^2. 

*** 

ft 

The  11.1  million  acres  planted  to  soybeans  in  the  U.S.  in  19^9 
is  the  lowest  since  the  prewar  crop  of  ' 4l .  Acreage  is  down  6  percent 
from  last  year . 

*■)«•* 

The  19^9  oat  crop  for  the  U.S.,  estimated  at  1,380  million 
bushels,  will  be  a  little  less  than  last  year's  crop  of  1,492 
bushels,  but  will  be  12  percent  above  average. 

*** 

The  U.S.  corn  crop,  estimated  at  3.5  billion  bushels,  is  expected 
to  be  exceeded  only  by  last  year's  all-time  high  of  3.7  billion 
bushels.   The  10-year  average  has  been  2.8  billion. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


July  26,  19i^9 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


CONFIDENTIAL" -For  Your  Information  Only 


To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers: 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  the  University  Board  of  Trustees 
will  take  action  on  two  important  recommendations  for  appointment. 
Dean  Rusk  has  suggested  that  I  prepare  advance  information  on  these 
appointments,  although  publication  has  to  be  withheld  until  the 
board  has  acted. 

Dr.  W,  G.  Kammlade,  professor  of  animal  science,  has  been 
recommended  for  the  position  of  associate  director  of  the  Extension 
Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  to  replace  Professor  J.  C. 
Spitler  on  September  1,  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  announcement  story 
which  will  be  released  from  here  following  board  action. 

Dr.  Janice  M.  Smith,  professor  of  nutrition,  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  the  position  of  acting  head  of  the  department  of  home 
economics  to  replace  Mrs.  Bums,  who  has  been  serving  in  that  capac- 
ity for  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Burns  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  posi- 
tion in  order  to  devote  full  time  to  her  work  as  state  leader  of 
home  economics  extension.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  announcement 
story  which  also  will  be  released  following  board  action. 

Late  this  week  or  early  next  week  we  shall  send  mats  of 
both  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Kammlade  for  use  in  your  farm  and  home  bureau 
publications.  Mats  will  also  be  sent  to  all  daily  newspapers  in  the 
state. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Hadley^«ead 
Extension  Editor 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
Extension  Service 
330  Mumford  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  release  upon  approval  of  appointment 
"by  University  of  Illinois  Board  of  Trustees 


Kammlade  Named  Associate  Director  of  Extension 

Urbana--Dr,  W,  G.  Kammlade,  professor  of  animal  science  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  associate  director  of  the 
Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  to  succeed  Professor  J.  C. 
Spitler,  who  retires  September  1. 

This  annoxmcement  was  made  today  by  Dean  H,  P.  Rusk,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, following  approval  of  the  appointment  by  the  University  Board  of  Trustees. 
■         Dr.  Kammlade  has  been  a  member  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  staff  since 
fcl915,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  department  of  animal  science.  A 
native  of  Wisconsin,  he  completed  his  undergraduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1915.  He  received  his  master* s  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1917  and  his  doctor *s  degree  in  1931.  He  has  been  head  of  the  sheep  division 
—  in  the  department  of  animal  science  since  I921  and  is  the  author  of  the  best  known 
book  in  the  field  of  sheep  production. 

During  recent  years  Dr.  Kammlade  has  been  widely  recognized  for  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  5^000-acre  Dixon  Springs  experiment 
station,  located  in  Pope  county  in  southern  Illinois.  In  this  position  he  has  been 
responsible  for  the  general  supervision  and  coordination  of  all  research  studies 
conducted  at  the  station.  These  studies  have  been  designed  primarily  to  determine 
the  most  efficient,  practical  and  profitable  kind  of  agricultural  program  for 
southern  Illinois. 

"In  his  work  at  the  Dixon  Springs  station.  Dr.  Kammlade  has  ably  demon- 
strated his  keen  appreciation  of  today's  farm  problems,"  Dean  Rusk  said.  "His  job 
has  been  not  only  to  see  the  problems  clearly,  but  to  coordinate  and  administer  the 
various  studies  aimed  at  solving  those  problems.  We  feel  that  the  Dixon  Springs 
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Kammlade  Named  Associate  Director  of  Extension  --2 

experiment  station  already  has  made  an  Immeasurable  contribution  to  Illinois  agri- 
culture, and  much  of  that  contribution  is  the  result  of  Dr.  Kammlade •s  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Dixon  Springs  committee. 

"Illinois  farmers  know  him  not  only  in  his  capacity  as  a  research  worker, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  most  popular  speakers  on  agricultural  programs.  His  famil- 
iarity with  Illinois  farm  people  and  their  problems,  along  with  his  unquestioned 
ability,  made  him  the  logical  choice  for  this  important  position." 

As  associate  director  of  extension,  Dr.  Kammlade  will  serve  as  state 
leader  of  farm  advisers  and  will  assist  Dean  Rusk  in  administering  the  agricultural 
and  home  economics  extension  program. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
Extension  Service 
330  Mumford  Hall 
Urbana,  Illinois 


For  release  upon  approval  Of  appointment 
"by  University  of  Illinois  Board  of  Trustees 


Janice  Smith  Named  Acting  Head  of  Home  Economics 
t  Urbana— Dr.  Janice  M.  Smith,  professor  of  nutrition,  has  been  appointed 

acting  head  of  the  department  of  home  economics  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture,  effective  September  !• 

This  announcement  was  made  today  by  Dean  H.  ?•  Rusk  following  approval 
of  the  appointment  by  the  University  Board  of  Trustees* 

Mrs.  Kathryn  VanAken  Burns,  who  has  been  acting  head  for  the  past  year, 
asked  to  be  released  in  order  to  devote  full  time  to  her  position  as  state  leader 
of  home  advisers. 

Since  l^hk   Dr.  Smith  has  served  as  director  of  the  foods  and  nutrition 
work  in  the  department  here,  and  during  the  past  year  she  has  been  responsible  for 
all  home  economics  research  and  graduate  teaching. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Illinois  and  a  graduate  of  the  University.  After 
receiving  her  doctorate  in  biochemistry,  she  served  as  associate  professor  of  home 
economics  research  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  While  there  she  directed  research 
on  the  nutritional  status  of  different  population  groups. 

In  19i<-3  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  nutritionist  for  the  Civilian  Food  Re- 
quirements Branch  of  the  War  Food  Administration.  The  next  year  she  returned  to 
the  University  as  professor  of  nutrition  and  director  of  nutrition  work  in  the  de- 
partment of  home  economics.  She  immediately  established  the  diet  house,  which 
serves  as  a  home  for  the  students  who  volunteer  as  research  subjects.  The  diet 
house  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  any  land- grant  college,  and  one  of  the  few  in 
the  United  States. 

Research  conducted  by  Dr.  Smith  has  dealt  almost  entirely  with  nutritive 
requirements  of  human  subjects.  The  famous  "Calcium  Kids"  study,  to  determine  the 
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Dr.  Janice  Smith  Named  Acting  Head  of  Home  Economics  —  2 

calcium  requirements  of  rapidly  growing  boys  and  girls  12  to  l6  years  of  age,  was 
carried  on  for  three  summers.  Concurrent  studies  were  made  on  phosphorus  and  nitro- 
gen needs  and  on  changes  in  the  skeletal  picture* 

A  project  to  estimate  the  protein  requirement  of  adults  for  maintaining 
nitrogen  equilibrium,  and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  different  foods  as  a 
source  of  protein,  is  in  its  fourth  year.  For  the  past  two  years  the  work  has  been 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  refining  the  techniques  for  studying  protein  require- 
ments of  adults. 

Other  foods  research  work  administered  by  Dr.  Smith  includes  studies  of 
the  effect  of  home  cooking  procedures  on  the  palatability  and  nutritive  values  of 
foods,  freezing  as  a  method  of  home  food  preservation,  and  the  desirability  of  vari- 
eties of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  cooking  and  freezing. 

In  addition  to  doing  research  work  and  teaching.  Dr.  Smith  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  developing  nutrition  work  througjiout  the  state.  She  has  assisted 
with  district  nutrition  conferences  and  State  Nutrition  Committee  programs.  She 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  Nutrition  Workshop,  held  at  the  University  for  the 
past  two  summers  and  sponsored  jointly  by  the  State  Nutrition  Committee  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Iota  Sigma  Pi,  Omicron 
Nu,  Phi  Upsilon  Omicron,  the  American  Institute  of  Nutrition,  American  Home  Econom- 
ics Association,  Illinois  Home  Economics  Association,  and  Illinois  State  Nutrition 
Committee.  She  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  a  member  of  the  technical  committee  on  cooperative  nutrition  research 
for  the  north- central  region. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


July  27,  19^9 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


IMPORTAMT—Hold  announcement  of  Kaamlade  and  Smith  appointments 


To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers: 


Dean  Rusk  has  been  informed  that  because  of  a  heavy- 
agenda  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
sider the  appointment  recommendations  for  Dr.  W«  G»  Kammlade  and 
Dr#  Janice  Smith  at  their  meeting  Thursday. 

For  that  reason  it  is  imperative  that  you  withhold  any 
private  or  public  announcement  on  the  appointments  until  the  board 
does  have  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  them.  We  will  inform  you 
Just  as  soon  as  possible  after  board  action* 


Sincerely  yours. 


,dley  R^d  / 


Hadley  R^d 
Extensibn  Editor 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  II 1 ino i s 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


W-I-L-L  to  Broadcast  Illinois  State  Fair  Programs 

It's  fair  time  in  Illinois.  Next  Friday,  August  12,  the 
big  State  Fair  again  opens  its  gates  in  Springfield. 

Many  county  folks  will  be  going  to  the  fair. 

Some  of  them  will  be  showing  livestock.   Others  will  be  giving  home 
economics  or  agricultural  demonstrations.  Everyone  there  will  be 
seeing  the  biggest  fair  in  the  state's  history. 

But  there  will  be  some  folks  who  won't  be  able  to  make 
the  trip  this  year.  Those  of  you  who  will  be  stay-at-homes  during 
fair  time  can  hear  all  about  it  over  radio  station  W-I-L-L  (580  kc). 
Several  programs  will  be  broadcast  daily  direct  from  the  fair- 
grounds, with  direct  pickups  from  the  Junior  Department  auditorium. 

You  will  be  able  to  hear  ringside  descriptions  of  the  of- 
ficial livestock  judging,  interviews  with  contestants  and  visitors, 
and  recorded  tours  of  the  educational  exhibits.   County  farm  and 
home  advisers,  4-H  Club  leaders,  and  members  of  the  state  4-H  staff 
will  be  on  hand  to  highlight  the  youth  program  at  both  the  county 
and  state  level. 

Broadcast  times  each  day  are  9:00  to  9:30  a  m.,  the  "For 
You  at  Home"  program;  12:00  to  1:00  p.m.,  the  "Illinois  Farm  Hour"; 
and  1:00  to  l.:15  p.m.,  the  "Homemakers '  Quarter  Hour."  These  are 
daylight  saving  times . 
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Extension  Editorial  Cffice 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FAPy^  FILLERS 


An  advantage  of  moving  pastures  in  summer  is  that  it  con- 
trols weeds  . 

**♦ 

Balbo  rye  is  desirable  for  fall,  winter  and  early  spring 
pasture . 

♦♦♦ 

A  fertile  soil  is  as  necessary  for  pasture  as  for  corn  or 
other  grains . 

♦♦* 

Attention  to  weed  control  will  do  much  to  he^-P  increase 
pasture  yields  . 

♦*♦ 

A  cow  can  make  adjustments  for  external  temperatures  up  to 
about  85  degrees  F. 

♦  ♦♦ 

Soil  treatment  which  improves  the  growth  of  grasses  and  leg- 
umes helps  to  control  weeds . 

♦♦♦ 

Combines  used  to  thresh  wheat  and  oats  will  need  to  be  ad- 
justed for  harvesting  soybeans. 

♦♦♦ 

Illinois  farmers  produce  and  harvest  corn  with  about  seven 
man  hours  of  labor  per  acre . 

*** 

Good  soil  management  requires  that  25  to  40  percent  of 
corn-belt  land  be  kept  in  legumes  and  grasses. 

*** 

Self -fed  hogs  usually  finish  for  market  somewhat  more  quickly 
than  hand-fed  hogs,  and  yet  they  require  no  more  feed  for  each  pound 
of  gain. 

•*♦* 

The  best  time  to  apply  limestone  to  pastures  is  in  the  early 
fall  (August  and  September),  but  it  can  also  be  done  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Flies  Can  Carry  Folio  Virus 

"         (This  is  not  a  scare  story.   It  just  gives  the  known  facts 
about  flies  and  polio.   The  information  comes  from  the  material  re- 
leased by  J.  D.  Williams,  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health,  this 
April  at  the  nine  district  fly-control  meetings.  This  story  has  also 
been  checked  carefully  with  authorities  here  for  accuracy  of  facts.) 

B         Flies  can  spread  the  dreaded  polio  virus  which  causes  in- 
fantile paralysis.  Farm  Adviser  pointed  out 

today . 
L        (Add  here  a  direct  quotation  from  you  on  the  need  to  prac- 
tice strict  sanitation  and  effective  spraying  to  get  rid  of  flies  and 
the  danger  of  their  spreading  polio.) 

The  adviser  pointed  to  these  facts  which  doctors  know  so 
far  about  flies  and  polio.   They  come  from  J.  D.  Williams,  who  repre- 
sents the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health  in  the  19^9  Illinois 
fly -control  campaign. 

First,  the  polio  virus  has  been  isolated  time  and  again 
from  houseflies  during  polio  epidemics. 

Second,  experimental  animals  have  become  sick  many  times  by 
eating  materials  that  contained  polio  virus. 

Third,  polio  virus  can  be  found  for  a  long  time  in  the  body 
wastes  of  infected  persons  and  in  sewage  containing  this  waste. 

Fourth,  this  case  history:  In  one  home  where  a  person  had 
polio,  flies  picked  up  the  virus  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  They 
carried  this  virus  to  food  that  was  protected  from  any  other  source 
of  polio.  When  chimpanzees  ate  this  contaminated  food,  they  came  down 
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Flies  Can  Carry  Polio  Vlru3--add  1 

with  polio  shortly  afterward.  The  animals  were  protected  from  getting 
polio  in  any  other  way,  so  the  food  was  the  only  possible  source. 

These  known  facts  point  toward  flies  as  polio  carriers, 
Williams  says.  But  medical  authorities  don't  know  how  often  this 
happens,  or  how  important  flies  are  in  spreading  polio.  And  there 
may  be  other  ways  of  carrying  the  disease . 

The  one  sure  thing  is  that  flies  can  spread  polio.   This 
looks  like  the  worst  polio  year  in  the  history  of  Illinois.  And 
H.  B.  Petty,  insect  specialist  in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  says  19^9  can  easily  be  one  of 
the  worst  fly  years  in  recent  times. 

It's  just  good  Insurance --playing  it  safe--to  do  your  part 

in  controlling  flies  1 

■        listed  these  things  to  do:  (List  whatever  steps 

are  most  needed  in  your  county  to  improve  fly  control.) 
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FroiL   Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Clean  Out  Fly  Breeding  Places  to. Improve  Fly-Control  Results 

If  your  fly  control  program  is  giving  poor  results,  you  can 

probably  improve  it  by  checking  two  points,  Farm  Adviser  

said  today   First,  be  sure  you've  cleaned  out  all  breed- 


ing places  of  flies,  and  then  use  other  sprays  if  needed. 

"You'll  probably  improve  your  fly  control  work  most  by  a 
thorough  sanitation  program,"  the  adviser  declared.   "That  means  re- 
moving manure  piles,  old  straw-stack  bottoms,  refuse  under  feed  bunks 
garbage  heaps,  rotting  leaves  and  grass,  and  other  filth  spots  where 
flies  breed.  And  once  they're  cleaned  out,  let's  keep  them  clean. 

"Flies  need  these  places  to  lay  their  eggs  and  reproduce," 

explained,  "and  without  them  they  just  can't  increase  in 

such  large  numbers.   Keep  things  clean,  and  you'll  have  fewer  flies." 

August  and  September  are  the  peak  fly  months  in 


county,  so  a  spic-and-span  clean-up  now  is  extraimportant,  the  ad- 
viser added . 

Once  you've  cleaned  out  all  fly  breeding  places,  you  might 
check  your  spraying  program.   If  DDT  doesn't  seem  to  kill  flies,  try 
chlordane  instead.   This  chemical  has  been  recommended  by  K.  B.  Petty, 
insect  specialist  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  History 
Survey,  the  adviser  said. 

Substitute  chlordane  pound  for  pound  for  DDT,  but  don't  use 
it  on  dairy  cattle  or  inside  dairy  barns.  Use  methoxychlor  there,  or 
pyrethrin  sprays. 

Two  other  new  chemicals  seem  to  be  good  fly-killers,  but 
have  some  drawbacks.   Lindane,  which  is  odorless  benzene  hexachloride, 
lasts  only  about  three  weeks.   And  497  is  almost  impossible  to  get. 
Because  it  is  so  new,  it  still  goes  only  by  number. 

When  you  keep  down  fly  numbers,  beef  and  dairy  cattle  give 
more  meat  and  milk,  according  to  scientific  field  tests.  Flics  also 
carry  more  than  20  diseases  of  humans,  including  the  dreaded  polio. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Can  Fescue  Replace  Rye  for  Pasture  in  Southern  Illinois? 

(This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  about  10  stories  on  work 

at  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station.  The  results  probably  apply  best 

in  the  southern  35-^0  counties;  but  regardless  of  location,  use  the 
story  if  you  can.) 

They're  trying  out  a  new  pasture  program  for  southern  Illi- 
nois at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station.   Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  workers  are  using  alta  fescue  instead  of  Balbo  rye  for 
fall,  winter,  and  spring  pasture. 

"It  really  seems  to  be  working  out,"  says  Bob  Webb,  station 
superintendent . 

About  600  ewes  and  their  lambs  were  turned  onto  a  mixture 
of  orchard  grass  and  fescue  this  spring  after  being  winter  fed  drylot 
rations . 

"Those  sheep  ate  that  mixture  like  a  youngster  goes  for 
ice  cream,"  Webb  said.   "'Of  course,  they  hadn't  tasted  Ladino  clover 
or  alfalfa  then,  but  fescue  and  orchard  grass  were  tops  after  winter 
drylot  rations . " 

To  get  the  most  feed  from  fescue,  you  should  pasture  it 
early  in  the  spring,  Webb  explained.  You  can  start  pasturing  it  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  March  if  it  has  not  been  pastured  too  heavily 
the  previous  fall  or  winter.   It  has  some  carrying  capacity  most  of 
the  winter. 

For  permanent  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring  pasture,  you 
should  seed  fescue  in  a  good  seedbed  in  late  August  or  early  Septem- 
ber. You'll  get  best  results  by  drilling  12  to  1?  pounds  to  the  acre 
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Can  Fescue  Replace  Rye  for  Pasture  In  Southern  Illinois? --add  1 

with  a  grain  drill   Then  you  can  seed  1  to  2  pounds  of  Ladlno  clover 
to  the  acre  the  following  March. 

Ladlno  may  not  last  too  long  under  heavy  fall  and  winter 
pasturing,  but  some  legume  Is  helpful  In  supplying  nitrogen  to  the 
grass.  When  the  legume  fails,  then  top  dressing  in  March  with  nitro- 
gen fertilizers  becomes  important  and  profitable. 

I        Fescue  has  several  advantages  over  rye.   If  properly  handled 
and  treated,  fescue  is  rather  permanent  and  doesn't  have  to  be  es- 
tablished every  year.  And  because  of  its  sod,  you  can  pasture  fescue 
under  wetter  conditions  than  rye . 

But  when  the  legumes  go  out  in  a  fescue  mixture,  you  need 
to  top-dress  the  pasture  with  nitrogen  to  get  the  biggest  yields  of 
fescue.  And  don't  seed  fescue  heavily  in  fields  which  carry  most  of 
the  summer  grazing.   For  best  results  these  pastures  should  be  heavy 
in  legumes .  Three  or  four  pounds  to  the  acre  is  enough  fescue  for 
summer  pasture  mixtures. 

Because  fescue  reseeds  itself  to  some  extent  and  makes  a 
rather  heavy  sod,  it  can  be  made  into  permanent  pasture  for  late 
fall,  winter,  and  early  spring.   That's  the  goal  the  Dixon  Springs 
folks  are  working  toward . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

A  septic  tank  containing  at  least  72  cubic  feet  is  large 
enough  to  serve  an  average  family,  according  to  agricultural  engineers 
in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

*■)«■**  ******* 

Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  farm  management  men  have 
found  that  average  cash  expenses  for  farmers  in  19^8  are  larger  than 
the  total  average  cash  farm  income  for  the  war  years  1943-44-45. 

During  1948  farmers  in  the  United  States  lost  17  million 
work  days  from  accidents.  Their  combined  doctor  bill  was  $36  million. 

************ 

Cash  rent  on  specialized  dairy  farms  should  vary  with  the 
price  of  milk,  say  University  of  Illinois  farm  tenancy  specialists. 

During  May  the  average  cow  in  the  88  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  in  Illinois  produced  9^0  pounds  of  milk  containing  35-6 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

In  making  alfalfa  silage,  you'll  get  best  results  by  adding 
6O-80  pounds  of  molasses  to  each  ton  of  green  feed.   Or  you  can  use 
200-250  pounds  of  corn  and  cob  meal. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  is  carrying  on  about  225 
research  projects. 

********** 

Of  49  small  slaughter  plants  studied  by  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  economists,  29  have  operated  for  three  years  or  less. 

********** 

A  goal  of  5,000  new  members  has  been  set  for  all  4-H  clubs 
in  Illinois  for  1949.   This  would  boost  total  membership  to  55,000. 

********** 

University  of  Illinois  agronomists  are  using  an  electron 
microscope  which  can  magnify  an  object  up  to  50,000  times.   An  ordin- 
ary microscope  has  a  magnifying  power  of  only  around  1,000  times. 

********** 
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ORDER  BLAKK 

To  All  Farm  Advisers: 

We  have  had  some  requests  for  newspaper  mats  of  the  buildings  shown  in 
the  Grain  Storage  Building  Plans  booklet  of  the  Midwest  Plan  Service  which  you  re- 
ceived a  short  while  ago. 

In  an  effort  to  fill  this  demand,  we  asked  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department  to  select  seven  of  the  buildings  which  they  thought  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate and  most  in  demand  for  crib  and  bin  construction  in  Illinois,  We  have 
had  mats  made  of  these  Illustrations,  They  are  free  for  the  asking. 

In  selecting  seven  building  plans  to  be  matted,  we  tried  to  anticipate 
those  that  would  be  most  popular.  It  is  more  economical  to  order  in  quantity,  and 
we  now  have  the  mats  available  for  you.  This  does  NOT  mean  that  you  can't  have 
an  engraving  of  ANY  of  the  plans  in  the  booklet.  All  you  have  to  do  is  take  the 
illustration  to  your  printer  and  ask  him  to  make  an  engraving  for  you. 

Use  the  order  blank  below  to  order  any  or  all  of  the  seven  mats  we  have 
available  right  now.  The  numbers  correspond  to  the  numbers  by  the  pictures  in  the 
plan  booklet. 

Send  order  to  Extension  Editorial  Office,  330  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois, 
Plan  No.  No,  Mats  Plan  No.  No.  Mats 
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Fiu-cm  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Wheat  Improvement  Contest  Winners  Announced 

(Especially  for  Wabash,  Edwards,  Lawrence,  Gallatin,  and 
White  counties,  which  comprise  the  Southeast  Illinois  Wheat  Improve- 
ment Association.  Also  of  interest  to  entire  southern  Illinois  soft 
wheat  area.   Release  this  story  on  Thursday,  August  l8,  to  BOTH  your 
weeklies  and  dailies.  We'll  put  out  a  shorter,  state-wide  story  to 
cover  the  other  counties  on  the  same  day.) 

(Name  and  address  of  your  county  representative )   placed 

in  the  Southeast  Illinois  Wheat  Improvement  association  con- 


test. Farm  Adviser  announced  today. 

(Add  here  your  comments,  giving  him  a  pat  on  the  back  and 
leaving  the  idea  that  others  can  do  as  well  in  raising  high  yields  of 
clean,  high-quality  wheat.  Also  mention  any  prizes  that  were  awarded.) 

(If  you  want  to,  add  here  names  of  men  from  the  other  three 
counties. ) 

(Add  here  the  crop  rotation,  fertilizers  applied,  and  other 
practices  your  entry  followed  to  grow  his  contest  field  of  wheat. ) 

W.  0.  Scott,  extension  agronomist  in  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  judged  the  four  contest  entries,  the  adviser  said. 
According  to  Scott,  all  of  them  scored  close  together.  And  all  of 
them  grew  the  new,  high-yielding  Royal  variety. 

Scott  says  the  key  to  growing  large  crops  of  high-quality 
wheat  is  to  use  enough  lime  and  phosphate  on  your  land  to  grow  good 
legumes,  and  then  plow  them  under.   This  adds  nitrogen  to  the  soil, 
loosens  it,  makes  it  drain  better,  and  greatly  improves  its  all-round 
condition. 
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i^^heat  Improvement  Contest  Winners  Announced  --2 

With  a  basically  fertile  soil,  you  then  can  add  a  little 
mixed  fertilizer  with  readily  available  phosphate  at  seeding  time  to 
give  your  wheat  a  good  start. 

The  contest,  now  entering  its  fourth  year,  is  conducted  by 
the  Southeast  Illinois  Wheat  Improvement  association,  which  is  made  up 
of  Wabash,  Edwards,  Gallatin,  Lawrence,  and  White  counties.   The 
10-acre  contest  fields  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  purity  of  the  vari- 
ety, freedom  from  weeds  and  other  crops  (garlic,  cockerel,  and  rye 
especially),  and  estimated  yield.  A  county  committee  picked  the  win- 
ner in  each  county,  and  these  were  then  judged  by  Scott. 

The  object  of  the  contest,  the  adviser  says,  is  to  get  the 
new  varieties  into  wider  use,  to  grow  clean  wheat,  and  to  improve  the 
milling  quality. 

(Add  here  the  number  of  entries  from  your  county  this  year 
and  their  names,  and  urge  all  interested  growers  to  enter  the  new 
contest  this  fall.) 

LJNilw  ********** 
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Here  are  Scott's  placings: 

Fir3t--Paul  Trapp,  Mt.  Carmel,  Wabash  county 

Second --Pernio  Marks  and  Son,  West  Salem,  Edwards  county 

(1947  winner) 

Third--Oscar  Leighty  and   Sons,    St.    Francisville,    Lav^rence 

county 

Fourth- -Bricen  W.  Cox,  Omaha,  Gallatin  county 

No  entry  from  White  county 
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Ficm  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Illinois  All-Industry  Poultry  Day  August  29.  Urbana 

(Try  to  place  this  story  right  away,  but  ONLY  with  your  week- 
ly editors.  We  were  unable  to  get  the  story  to  weeklies  in  this  pack- 
et, so  are  relying  on  you  for  that  coverage.  We'll  send  a  story  to 
dailies  and  radio  stations  for  release  Friday,  August  19,  so  that 
means  this  story  should  get  to  your  weeklies  immediately  for  release 
the  week  of  August  150 

Farm  Adviser  said  today  that  


county  poultry  raisers  could  get  the  latest,  up-to-the-minute  reports 
on  poultry  rations,  disease  control,  and  prospects  at  the  Illinois 
All-Industry  Poultry  Day  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  Urbana  on 
Monday,  August  29. 

(Add  here  your  direct  quotation  urging  their  attendance  and 
listing  several  new  ideas  they  might  bring  back  and  use  to  their  own 
advantage . ) 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  an  air-conditioned  room,  112 
Gregory  Hall.   Dr.  H.  M.  Scott,  head  of  poultry  work  at  the  College, 
will  give  a  progress  report  on  his  work  with  high-energy  broiler  ra- 
tions this  past  year.  Another  subject  he  will  cover  is  "Can  a  Good 
Ration  Cover  up  a  Faulty  Inheritance?" 

Two  visiting  speakers  are  featured.   Dr.  Erwin  Jungherr  from 
the  University  of  Connecticut  will  discuss  controlling  respiratory 
diseases  of  poultry  in  the  New  England  states;  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Carpenter, 
president  of  the  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries  at  Chicago, 
will  speak  on  "Tailoring  Your  Product  to  Meet  Consumer  Demand." 

F.  W.  Vickrey,  with  Armour's  plant  at  Lincoln,  will  report 
some  things  he's  noticed  among  commercial  broiler  growers  in  that  area. 
And  rounding  out  the  one-day  session  will  be  Sam  Ridlen  and  M.  W. 
Pasvogel,  both  from  the  college,  who  will  discuss  poultry  propects 
for  19^9-50  and  feeding  tests  with  inbred  lines  of  Leghorns,  respec- 
tively. 

You'll  also  have  a  chance  to  tour  the  University  poultry 
farm. 
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Fiom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Grain  Marketing  School  at  Chicago,  August  22-23 

(Especially  for  cash  grain  counties  in  west-central,  cen- 
tral, and  east-central  Illinois.) 

With  corn  and  grain  storage  an  acute  problem  this  fall, 

county  grain  and  feed  dealers  should  find  the  17th  grain 


marketing  school  helpful.  Farm  Adviser  said 

today . 

This  two-day  school  is  set  for  August  22-23  at  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.   Discussions  of  current  grain  marketing  problems 
highlight  the  program,  and  there  will  be  instructions  on  federal  grain 
standards  and  their  use  in  grading  grains.  Also  scheduled  are  visits 
to  the  various  departments  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  get  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  how  grain  is  received,  graded,  and  sold  at  a  terminal 
market. 

J.  0.  McClintock,  executive  vice  president,  and  Richard  P. 
Uhlmann,  president,  both  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  will  address 
the  school.   McClintock,  with  others,  will  discuss  "Marketing  the 
Parmer's  Grain,"  and  Uhlmann  will  explain  the  purpose  and  operations 
of  the  world's  largest  grain  exchange.  Both  men  have  made  outstand- 
ing records  as  grain  merchants  before  joining  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade . 

Anyone  interested  in  grain  marketing  will  be  welcome.  There 
will  be  no  enrollment  fees,  according  to  L.  P.  Stice  and  J.  A.  Beau- 
mont.  Stice  is  extension  marketing  specialist  in  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  and  also  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Country  Grain  and 
Peed  Institute.  Beaumont  is  with  the  Illinois  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  These  two  groups  sponsor  the  grain  marketing  schools 
jointly. 
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PROMOTION  FOR  1949  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETINGS 
What's  In  this  packet? 

1.  Three  advance  stories 

2.  A  letter  inviting  your  press  and  radio  editors  to  attend 

3.  Three  direct-mail  pieces 

4.  Three  pages  of  radio  spot  announcements 

Hov  can  I  use  this  material? 

1.  Time-tried  and  true send  the  advance  stories  to  all 

your  county  newspapers,  probably  one  each  week. 

2.  Just  as  good announce  and  promote  the  meeting  on  your 

own  radio  program  if  you  have  one.  Whether  you  do  or  not, 
you  can  leave  the  three  pages  of  radio  spot  announcements 
with  the  radio  stations  for  use  between  programs. 

3.  For  sure-fire,  complete  coverage send  out  the  direct- 
mail  pieces  to  all  farmers . 

You'll  get  best  results  by  using  every  possible  way  to  let 
folks  know  about  the  meeting.  You'll  probably  have  other  ideas  be- 
sides those  we've  mentioned.   Use  them.   For  the  last  few  days  be- 
fore the  meeting,  you  might  even  have  your  office  girl  remind 
everyone  who  phones  or  comes  into  the  office. 

There's  probably  enough  material  here  to  carry  on  about  a  3-week 
build-up. 

Try  to  get  as  many  editors  as  possible  to  attend  your  county 
meeting  in  person.   The  suggested  letter  inviting  them  is  the  first 
step  in  that  direction.  You  might  visit  them  and  invite  them  per- 
sonally too.   If  they  attend,  your  "follow"  coverage  should  be  good 
too. 
Why  should  I  use  it? 

Advance  publicity  can  do  a  lot  to  draw  the  largest  possible 

crowd.   Through  the  press j  radio,  mails,  and  other  ways,  you  can 

tell  every  farmer  in  your  county  several  good  reasons  why  he  should 

attend. 
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Advance  No.  1.   I^:e  ;^r^:,r■:el  fcr  75.11  lirestccVc  C---lr::> 


(date;       (day;      (ti^e ;          vpl=--.' 
The  event?  The  19^9  outlcrV:  meeting  fcr  all  

county  livestock  famers . 

(Aid  here  ycur  ovn  direct  quotation  "urging  your  f:lV:5  tr 
attend.  .  .  .exrlair.  -he  importance  of  livestock  ir.  yc-r  izs.-j  .  .  .  .gi 
cne  or  tvo  top  reasons  whj   they  should  cc:ne.  .  .  .tell  briefly  vhat 
they  may  expect  tt  gain  by  coaiing.) 

Discussir^  the  prospects  fcr  cattle  ar.l  htg  trices  vill 

be ,  (livestock)  (marketing)  steii^lisT  Ir.  z'r. 

College  of  Agriculture,  ar.d ,  retreser.tir-g  tr.e 


cooperative  livestock  t^rketir-g  association 


livestock  n'jnters,  ar.l  prch-able  cons'jner  leziar-l  fcr  zea: 


frcs  the  market  vlll  ilscu ss  available  feeier  cattle  sut— 

(If  Harry  Russell  or  I^ick  Carlisle  is  ccrlr^  tc  ycur  cc-jjitx 

all  here  sometMng  tc  the  effect  that  " vill  trrcEcl-  alsc 

give  srze  ideas  fcr  efficient  livestock  -ar.age-e-t . " ) 

Tvo  consecutive  record  corn  crops,  plus  adequate  supplies 
cf  feeder  cattle  and  sor^e  trrsr-ect  of  lever  tezar.~  f::*  neat,  add  up 
tc  a  puzzlir^  situaticr.  :'£.:ir-g  livestock  feeler?  .~.re  raitle  prices 
goir^  to  take  another  "rig  Irop  as  they  11:.  l£.£"  fall?  H:v  vill  the 
expected  15  percent  increase  in  Ziarket  hcss  this  fall  affect  cattle 
prices?  Will  it  be  better  tc  sell  :-:■-  at  abcut  -l  cents  belov 
support  price  cr  store  it  for  feel_r-^: 

These  and  :^r^  other  ouestions  vill  be  ilscussel  at  the 
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vaate;       :iue 
2t  ,  the  faru  ^.Ivlser  stated.  You'll  also  have  a 

,  r-.ace 
chance  to  ask  questions. 
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PROMOTION  FOR  19^9  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETINGS 

Advance  No.  2.  Livestock  Outlook  Meeting  Points  Ways  to  Profits 

If  you're  feeding  some  cattle  or  hogs,  or  thinking  of  it, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  to  make  a  fair  profit  in  the  face  of  al- 
most certain  lower  market  prices? 

You  may  not  get  a  full,  ready-made  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, but  you're  sure  to  get  some  good  ideas  at  the  

county  livestock  outlook  meeting.  Farm  Adviser  

says  it  will  be  held  ______^ ,    ,   at  ___^ . 

(date)  [             ( time )        (place) 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  


from  the  cooperative  livestock  market  will  discuss 

the  general  outlook  for  cattle  and  hog  feeding  operations  this 
season. 

Last  fall  cattle  prices  tumbled  sharply.  With  another 
record  corn  crop  this  year,  will  they  fall  further?  If  so,  how 
much? 

About  15  percent  more  hogs  are  expected  to  go  to  market 
this  fall.   It's  anybody's  guess  what  effect  this  larger  supply  of 
pork  will  have  on  cattle  prices,  but  that's  one  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting,  said. 

There  are  reports  that  some  banks  and  other  credit  agen- 
cies are  not  too  anxious  to  lend  money  to  finance  cattle  feeding 

operations  this  season.   Evidently  they  feel  it's  too  risky.  Credit 
sources  and  sound  financing  of  your  feeding  operations  are  among 
the  things  to  be  discussed. 

Probable  feed  supplies  and  livestock  numbers,  outlook  on 
the  demand  for  meat,  the  feeder  cattle  market,  and  present  behavior 
of  the  fat  cattle  market  are  other  topics  on  the  program. 

"You  can  get  a  pretty  complete  picture  of  the  outlook  on 
feeding  livestock  at  this  meeting,"  the  farm  adviser  declared.  "It 
should  be  well  worth  your  time  to  attend.  You'll  have  a  chance  to 
ask  questions  too." 
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PROMOTION  FOR  19^9  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETINGS 

Advance  No.  3.   Outlook  Meeting  Helps  In  Figuring  Probable 

Market  Prices 


You  can  make  a  much  better  guess  about  probable  fat  cat- 
tle and  hog  prices  next  spring  if  you  attend  the  county 

livestock  outlook  meeting,  Farm  Adviser  de- 
clared today.   It  is  set  for  ___^ ,    ,  at  

(date)        ( time ) 


(place) 

Every  livestock  feeder  would  like  to  know  now  just  what 

price  he  can  expect  to  get  next  spring  when  he  sells  his  steers 

or  hogs.  But  nobody  can  figure  the  market  that  closely  so  far 

ahead . 

The  outlook  meeting  will  give  you  some  "straws  in  the 

wind"  to  help  you  estimate  what  market  prices  may  be,  the  adviser 

explained.  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  


from  the  cooperative  livestock  market  will  discuss 

the  general  prospects  for  beef  and  hog  prices. 

They'll  explain  the  outlook  for  feed  supplies  and  tell 
about  what  prices  you  can  expect  to  pay  for  protein  supplements. 
They'll  estimate  the  numbers  of  livestock  now  on  feed  and  those 

likely  to  go  into  feedlots. 

They'll  also  give  a  brief  picture  of  business  conditions 
and  explain  how  they  affect  consumer  demand  for  meat.   They'll  report 
on  types  of  feeder  cattle  available  and  supplies  and  prices  of  them. 
And  they'll  review  current  behavior  of  the  markets. 

All  this  information  is  aimed  to  help  county 

farmers  cut  their  feeding  costs  and  try  to  market  their  livestock 
at  the  most  favorable  time. 

All  signs  point  toward  lower  livestock  prices,  the  adviser 
observed.   The  outlook  meeting  should  help  a  lot  in  finding  ways  to 
make  a  fair  profit  in  spite  of  felling  prices. 
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PROMOTION  FOR  19^9  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETINGS 
Suggested  letter  Inviting  press  and  radio  farm  editors 

Letterhead 

Date 

Dear  Mr.  (use  his  name): 

We've  scheduled  a  livestock  outlook  meeting  to  look  into 
the  prospects  for  cattle  and  hog  prices.   It's  set  for  _ 


\ 


(date) 

,  at  ____^ ^_. from  the  College 

( time )           (place) 
of  Agriculture  and  from  the  co- 
operative livestock  market  will  attend. 

As  you  know,  about  percent  of  this  county's  farm  in- 
come comes  from  feeding  livestock.  And  our  cattle  and  hog  producers 
are  facing  a  complicated  situation.  Livestock  prices  are  almost  sure 
to  go  down.   So  we've  scheduled  this  meeting  to  try  to  point  out  some 
ways  to  make  a  fair  profit  in  spite  of  falling  prices. 

First  we'll  cover  the  feed  supply  situation,  livestock 
numbers,  general  business  conditions  affecting  consumer  demand,  feed- 
er cattle  supplies,  and  current  behavior  of  the  livestock  markets. 
Then  we'll  throw  the  meeting  open  to  questions  from  the  floor.   And 
that ' s  when  we  want  you  to  be  there . 

Our  farmers  will  probably  ask  the  speakers  some  red-hot 
questions, and  I'm  sure  they'll  get  some  direct  answers.   The  discus- 
sion is  usually  the  best  part  of  most  meetings,  but  there's  no  way 
we  can  write  an  "advance"  on  that.   I'm  sure  you'll  find  it  worth 
while  to  be  there  when  everyone  "let's  down  his  hair"  and  speaks  his 
mind . 

I'll  be  glad  to  try  to  arrange  an  interview  with  either 
or  ,  or  both,  if  you'd  like.   Or  if  you  have 


other  ideas  about  the  meeting,  just  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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PEOMOTIOW  POE  19^9  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETINGS 
Direct  mail  piece  No,  1:  Franked  card. 


Letterhead 

Dear  Cooperator:  Date 

Livestock  prices  are  almost  sure  to  drop,  so  you're  facing 
some  pretty  tough  questions.  How  large  are  feed  supplies 
likely  to  be?  How  many  livestock  will  prohably  "be  put  on  feed? 
What's  the  demand  for  meat?  Are  plenty  of  feeder  cattle  avail- 
able? What  types?  What  do  they  cost? 

We're  going  to  dig  into  these  important  questions  at  the 
county  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  I4EETING 
(time)     (day)    (date) 
(place) 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  


from  the \ cooperative  livestock  market 

will  speak  and  answer  your  questions.  Plan  to  attend,  won't  you? 
I'm  sTjire  you'll  find  it  time  well  spent. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signature) 


This  first  announcement  card  probably  should  reach  your  live- 
stock men  about  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting.  For  some  coun- 
ties, that  means  It  ought  to  get  into  the  mail  right  away.  It  o\ight  to 
go  to  all  farmers. 
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PEOMOTION  FOR  19J^9  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETINGS 
Direct  mail  piece  Wo,  2:  Franked  card. 


Letterhead 

Dear  Cooperator:  Date 

You've  probably  already  saved    (day) (date) 

for  our county  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETTIKG.  It '  s 

being  held  at   (time)*"  at , 

The  cattle  and  hog  feeding  situation  is  pretty  complicated 
this  fall.  This  meeting  should  give  us  a  clearer  picture  of 
price  prospects  for  next  spring.  We'll  hear  about  feed  supplies, 
livestock  on  feed,  available  feeder  cattle,  demand  for  meat,  and 
other  important  points  affecting  profits  from  feeding  livestock, 

I  think  you'll  find  it  worth  while  to  attend  our 
coimty  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETING 

(time) (day) (date) 

(place) 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signature) 


This  second  card  is  a  reminder  and  probably  should  reach  all 
your  folks  about  one  week  before  the  meeting. 
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PROMOTION  FOR  19^9  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETINGS 

Direct-Mail  Piece  No.  3 J  Mimeographed  Letter 

(To  arrive  at  farmer's  home  about  3  <iays  "before  meeting.) 

(Use  letterhead) 
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County 


Livestock  Uutlook    leeiing 


(time)     (doLj)     (do 


te 


(pJQce) 


He  should  be  able  to  figure 
better  how  to  sell  me  for  the 
HIGHEST  PRICE  next  spring. 


J  fwuA£     Qovnq     to-    talk 
oJoxrut      U/>        lev  ' 
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This  meeting  should  help  answer  manj^  of  our  questions  on  cattle  and  hog  prospects. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Signature 
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PROMOTION  FOR  19^9  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETINGS 
Radio  spot  announcements 


The  date?  .  The  time? 


The  place?  .  The  event?  The  coxinty 

livestock  outlook  meeting!  You  livestock  feeders  can  get  many  good 
pointers  on  feed  supplies,  cattle  numbers,  probable  demand  for  meat, 

and  available  supplies  of  feeder  cattle .   Farm  Adviser  

says  men  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  


cooperative  livestock  market  will  be  there  to  answer  your 


questions  too.  With  lower  livestock  prices  almost  a  sure  thing,  you 
can  get  some  ideas  on  how  you  can  still  make  a  profit  by  attending 

the  county  livestock  outlook  meeting  at  

on  ,   That's  the  county  livestock  out- 
look meeting  at on  . 


from  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and 


from  the  cooperative  livestock 


market  will  be  the  featured  speakers  at  the  county  live^ 

stock  outlook  meeting.  Farm  Adviser says  it's 

set  for  at  .   If  you're  feeding  any  live- 
stock, it  will  be  well  worth  your  time  to  attend  the  

county  livestock  outlook  meeting  on  at 


^.c:)See\^  u 


'^ 


PROMOTION  FOR  19^9  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETINGS 
Radio  spot  announcements,  page  2. 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  livestock  prices  will  be  next 

spring?  You  can  not  get  the  exact  answer  at  the  county 

livestock  outlook  meeting.  But  you  can  get  some  facts  that  will 

help  you  judge  the  market  for  yourself.  Mark  the  date,  , 

right  now.   The  meeting  will  be  held  at .   Farm  Ad- 
viser    urges  all  livestock  men  to  attend  the 

county  livestock  outlook  meeting  on  at  


Remember  the  county  livestock  outlook  meeting. 

Farm  Adviser says  it  will  be  held  on  


at  .  You'll  hear  the  latest  prospects  for  cattle  and 

hog  prices,  and  learn  some  of  the  things  that  make  them  go  up  and 
down.  You'll  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  market  prices  for  your- 
self if  you  attend  the  county  livestock  outlook  meeting  on 

at 


How  will  cattle  prices  behave  with  15  percent  more  pork 
coming  to  market  this  fall?  VThat  effect  will  another  record  corn 
crop  have  on  cattle  and  hog  prices?  Will  the  demand  for  meat  hold 
up?  What  are  the  prospects  for  feeder  cattle  prices?  These  are  a 
few  of  the  Important  questions  affecting  your  profits  from  feeding 
livestock.  They'll  be  discussed  thoroughly,  along  with  many  others, 

at  the  county  livestock  outlook  meeting  at  

on  .  After  short  talks  by  men  from  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  cooperative  livestock  market,  you'll 

have  a  chance  to  ask  them  questions  from  the  floor.   Don't  miss  the 
county  livestock  outlook  meeting  at  on 
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PROMOTION  FOR  19^9  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  MEETINGS 
Radio  spot  announcements,  page  3* 


With  lower  prices  for  livestock  almost  a  sure  thing,  how 
can  you  still  make  a  profit?  Cattle  and  hog  farmers  can  get  plenty 
of  good  ideas  on  this  tough  question  at  the  county  live- 
stock outlook  meeting.   It's  set  for  at  » 

Be  sure  to  attend.  You'll  know  the  markets  better  if  you  do.   It's 
the  county  livestock  outlook  meeting  on  at 


Here's  a  date  for  you  cattle  feeders  and  hog  raisers.   It's 
.  That's  the  date  for  the  ^_  county  livestock 


outlook  meeting  at  .   Farm  Adviser 


tells  me  that  you'll  get  the  latest  prospects  for  beef 


and  hog  prices.  Better  circle  that  date  in  red  pencil  on  your  cal- 
endar right  now.   It's  for  the  county  live- 
stock outlook  meeting  at  


tCrl 


.  vorr 


Fi'cm  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Sanitation,  Then  Chlordane  Sprays  Recommended  for  DDT-Resistant  Flies 

If  you've  done  a  halfway  job  of  fly  control  in  previous 
years,  you  may  have  some  DDT-resistant  flies  this  summer,  says  Farm 

Adviser  .  But  if  you've  practiced  thorough 

sanitation  and  good  spraying,  the  chances  are  you'll  have  no  trouble. 

Like  as  not,  the  adviser  said,  the  flies  are  not  resistant 
to  DDT.   It  may  just  take  more  spray  and  longer  exposure  to  kill 
them.  More  often  than  not,  it  isn't  the  spray  that's  to  blame  for 
poor  results  anyway.   It  is  poor  sanitation.  Flies  just  keep  on 
breeding  by  the  millions  because  they  still  find  plenty  of  filthy 
breeding  places .   If  these  are  cleaned  out  and  kept  clean,  the  flies 
will  have  a  hard  time. 

You  can  use  several  other  chemicals  if  DDT  doesn't  do  the 

job,  pointed  out.   Chlordane  can  be  substituted  pound 

for  pound  for  DDT,  says  H.  B.  Petty,  insect  specialist  in  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey.  But  don't 
use  methoxychlor  or  pyre thr ins  inside  dairy  barns  or  directly  on 
dairy  cows . 

Where  DDT  has  been  used  for  several  years,  flies  may  build 

up  a  resistance  to  it.  But  if  you  use  chlordane  instead,  they  will 

have  had  no  chance  to  build  up  any  resistance. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  DDT-resistant  flies, it's  still  good 
common  sense  to  clean  out  fly-breeding  places  and  keep  them  clean.  Beef 
and  dairy  cattle  give  more  meat  and  milk  when  they're  not  fighting 
flies.  And  flies  can  carry  the  dreaded  polio  virus  too. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


State  4-H  Judging  Contests  Set  for  September  10 

county  4-H  Club  members  have  been  en- 

TNoT) 
tered  in  the  state  4-H  judging  contests  at  the  Illinois  College  of 

Agriculture  in  Urbana  September  10. 

Names  of  the  contestants  are: 


Farm  Adviser says  that  the  scores 

made  by  the  three  highest  individuals  from  each  county  in  the  contest 
will  be  totaled  for  the  team  rating. 

Medals  will  be  awarded  to  the  members  of  Class  A  teams. 
Team  ribbons  will  be  given  to  counties  with  Class  A  and  B  judging 
teams.  Ribbons  will  be  awarded  to  individuals  placing  in  Classes  A 
and  B  in  judging.  County  teams  and  individuals  will  be  ranked  in 
five  groups  in  accordance  with  the  Danish  system  of  awards. 

All  contestants  must  register  at  the  Stock  Pavilion  at 
the  University  before  10:30  a.m.  DST  on  September  10.  Dairy  judging 
will  be  conducted  at  the  purebred  dairy  barns,  livestock  judging  at 
the  livestock  pavilion,  and  poultry  judging  at  the  poultry  plant. 

No  results  will  be  announced  on  the  day  of  the  contest. 
Results  and  awards  will  be  sent  later  to  the  farm  adviser . 

All  entries  should  be  sent  to  E.  I.  Pilchard,  412  Mumford 

Hall,  Urbana,  before  September  5. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Illinois  Farmers  Buy  Much,  but  Debts  Stay  Down 

county  farmers  are  doing  a  good  job  of  managing 

their  money . 

Farm  Adviser says  that  farm  families 

here  are  adjusting  from  the  war  years  with  very  little  difficulty. 
They  are  also  maintaining  a  sound  financial  position. 

"While  Illinois  farmers  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
for  improvements,  soil  conservation  and  purchase  of  new  equipment 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  farm  debt  hasn't  gone  up  to  any  extent," 
he  said.   "Savings  in  cash,  bank  deposits  and  United  States  savings 
bonds  are  now  at  record-high  levels . " 

These  facts  are  based  on  figures  supplied  by  

, r— , '  ^^^  represents 

(key  banker)  (title  and  bank) 

the  Illinois  Bankers  Association  as  a  county  key  banker.  He  reports 

that  while  Illinois  farm  families  are  using  more  credit  for  improve- 
ments and  new  equipment,  their  obligations  are  being  paid  off  in 
relatively  short  time,  and  they  are  adding  to  their  already  substantial 
financial  reserves. 

Reporting  on  the  results  of  the  fifth  national  survey  of 
bank  lending  made  by  the  Agricultural  Commission  of  the  American 

Bankers  Association,  [ said  that  "total  farm  debt 

held  by  the  banks  of  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  amounted 
to  only  about  $145,000,000  compared  with  $123,000,000  on  January  1, 
1948,   In  addition  to  this  amount,  there  are  $10,325,000  in  Commodity 
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Illinois  Farmers  -  2 

Credit  Corporation  loans  held  by  the  banks  cooperating  with  the  gov- 
ernment's farm  price  support  program. 

"The  farm  mortgage  debt  in  Illinois  is  only  about  one-half 

of  what  it  was  in  a  comparable  period  after  World  War  I,"  

pointed  out.  Farm  borrowings  are  usually  a  reliable  in- 


dicator of  the  economic  condition  of  agriculture.   One  of  the  bright- 
est aspects  of  the  present  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  average  loan 
per  borrower  during  19^8  for  production  purposes  was  only  $1,973>  and 
the  average  loan  made  on  farm  real  estate  was  only  $3,5^3 • 

"Cash  reserves  held  by  Illinois  farmers,  which  are  being 
constantly  increased,  are  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  retire  all 

farm  debt,"  said.   "However,  they  are 

wisely  holding  these  reserves  as  a  safeguard  against  emergencies  and 
to  enable  them  to  buy  new  equipment  and  make  farm  Improvements. 

"The  big  demand  for  new  equipment  to  replace  that  worn  out 
during  war  years  appears  to  have  been  satisfied.  There  is  a  state- 
wide trend  among  farmers  to  improve  livestock  and  crops  and  to  practice 
modern  conservation  methods  and  land  management.  This  trend  insures 
a  steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of  agriculture  for  many  years 
in  the  future . " 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Bad  Chimneys  Cause  Third  of  Farm  Home  Fires 

Have  you  read  or  heard  of  a  farmhouse  fire  lately  and 
thought  to  yourself,  "That  can't  happen  to  me?" 

That's  a  dangerous  idea  to  get,  says  Farm  Adviser  


The  best  thing  to  do  is  inspect  your  home  annually 


for  fire  hazards . 

says  that  bad  flues  and  chimneys  cause  at  least 

one  third  of  all  farm  home  fires.   If  you  have  an  old  chimney,  you 
can  make  it  safer  by  inspecting  it  for  leaks,  cleaning  it  out  and 
making  any  needed  repairs  before  it's  time  to  start  fires  in  your 
furnace  or  stove  again. 

From  J.  G.  Andros,  extension  farm  buildings  specialist  at 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  come  the  following  suggested 
precautions  to  take  with  your  chimney: 

1.  Clean  the  flue  lining  yearly.  Pull  a  weighted  cement 
sack  filled  with  straw  up  and  down  the  flue  with  ropes  to  remove 
soot  and  loose  material. 

2.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  explosion,  do  not  use  chem- 
icals for  cleaning  chimneys  or  heating  equipment. 

3.  Close  all  unused  flue  openings  with  concrete,  insulating 
flue  stops  or  bricks  and  mortar.   Many  fires  are  caused  by  putting  a 
can  or  bucket  over  a  flue  opening. 

4.  Install  a  spark  arrester  over  your  chimney.  Many  fires 
start  from  sparks  falling  on  old  wooden  shingles. 

5.  Use  the  smoke  test  to  locate  cracks  or  holes  in  your 
chimney,  and  repair  them  with  cement  mortar.   Start  a  smudge  fire, 
cover  the  top  of  the  chimney  and  then  inspect  for  leaks. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


COMMUNITY  MUSIC  WORKSHOPS  SCHEDULED- -EXTENSION  GROUPS  INVITED 

URBANA --Six  community  music  workshops  have  been  scheduled 
for  Illinois  this  fall,  according  to  E.  H.  (Duke)  Regnier,  rural  soci- 
ology extension  specialist,  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture.  The  project  is  under  direct  sponsorship  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  and  the  purpose  is  to  seek  out  leaders  in 
the  various  communities  and  help  set  up  programs  and  activities  to 
utilize  their  talents. 

The  first  workshop  is  scheduled  for  Springfield  Thursday, 
October  6.   Participants  are  to  be  invited  and  will  include  repre- 
sentatives from  church  and  school  organizations  and  extension  and 
community  groups.   Other  dates  on  the  calendar  are  Elgin,  November  1, 
Peoria,  November  8;  Carbondale,  November  15;  East  St.  Louis,  Novem- 
ber 17;  Champaign,  November  22. 

A  practical,  down-to-earth  program  has  been  set  up,  and 
speakers  are  being  scheduled.   Discussions  will  include  the  value  of 
music  in  education,  music  curriculum,  rural  music  programs,  commun- 
ity music  programs,  and  methods  for  developing  a  community  music 
council.   There  will  be  round-table  discussions  and  individual  con- 
ferences. 

Groups  cooperating  with  the  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in 
staging  the  workshops  are  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Illinois  Music  Educators,  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  Illinois 

For  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


MEMBERS  ADDED  TO  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  STAFF- -PROGRAM  TO  BE  EXPANDED 

URBANA-- "Planning  ahead"  is  the  keynote  in  the  Rural  Soci- 
ology Division  this  fall,  according  to  E.  H.  (Duke)  Regnier,  rural 
sociology  extension  specialist,  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture.  Two  new  members,  Martha  Carlisle  and  James  K.  VanSlyke, 
have  been  added  to  the  staff,  and  for  the  first  time  since  19^1  it 
will  be  possible  to  expand  the  program. 

Miss  Carlisle's  major  responsibility  will  be  the  social 
recreation  program  for  Rural  Youth,  4-H  clubs  and  home  bureau  groups. 
She  has  already  started  her  work  in  training  local  recreation  leaders. 

VanSlyke  will  carry  the  ball  on  rural  chorus  and  music  and 
drama  festival  work.   Plans  have  been  outlined  for  the  music  and 
drama  project,  and  copies  are  available.  Dates  are  now  being  sched- 
uled for  organization  and  training  schools.   The  plan  is  to  gradually 
expand  the  program  into  the  community  music  field  through  farm  and 
home  bureau.  Rural  Youth,  4-H  clubs,  and  other  rural  community  groups. 

Miss  Carlisle  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
with  aB.S.  degree  in  physical  education.   She  was  a  4-H  club  member 
for  11  years  and  during  that  time  served  as  president  of  the  county 
council,  and  represented  her  county  at  Leadership  Camp  and  at  Na- 
tional Club  Congress. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Hancock  County  Rural  Youth  group 
for  four  years  and  held  county  office.  She  has  taught  in  Illinois 
rural  schools  for  four  years  and  for  the  past  four  summers  has  as- 
sisted with  the  Extension  Service  recreation  program.   For  the  past 
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two  seasons  she  has  been  in  charge  of  the  camp  staff  responsible 
for  the  social  recreation  and  evening  programs. 

VanSlyke  is  no  stranger  to  Illinois  folks.  He  was  direc- 
tor of  the  rural  chorus  during  the  summers  of  19^6  and  19^^7  and  re- 
turned on  June  1  to  direct  this  year's  chorus.  In  the  fall  of  19^7 
he  joined  the  music  staff  of  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years. 

While  at  Washburn  VanSlyke  was  responsible  for  instru- 
mental music  instruction  and  pageantry  involved  with  football  bands 
and  other  student  activities.   In  addition  he  was  minister  of  music 
for  a  local  church  and  directed  two  music  organizations  of  a  social 
nature.   One  group  was  composed  of  members  30  years  of  age  and  older, 
while  the  other  group  confined  its  membership  to  high  school  and 
college  students. 

During  the  war  VanSlyke  directed  A. A. P.  bands,  receiving 
his  discharge  in  January  19^6.  Before  joining  up  he  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  concert  band,  assistant  director  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  men's  glee  club,  and  music  supervisor  in 
the  Community  High  School,  Fulton,  Illinois.   He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  with  B.S.  and  M.A.  degrees  in  music  edu- 
cation. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

300  Pounds  More  Mutton  per  Acre  by  Fertilizing  Heavily 

(This  is  the  7th  and  last  3tory--for  a  time  at  least--on 
work  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station.   Before  long  we  hope  to 
have  another  series  covering  other  tests.  While  these  results  will 
probably  apply  best  to  the  southern  35-^0  counties,  use  the  story, 
regardless  of  your  location,  if  possible.) 

It  looks  as  if  it  pays  to  fertilize  pastures  in  southern 
Illinois  after  the  legumes  in  a  grass-legume  mixture  have  died  out, 
Farm  Adviser said  today. 

At  the  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  specialists  have  pro- 
duced up  to  484  pounds  of  gains  an  acre  on  sheep  by  fertilizing  the 
pasture  heavily. 

On  these  plots  the  average  gain  each  year  from  1938  to  1947 
was  only  I85  pounds  of  mutton  an  acre.  After  heavy  fertilization  in 
1948,  the  gain  climbed  to  484  pounds  an  acre.   That's  300  pounds  of 
extra  gain  an  acrel 

"That  $35  worth  of  fertilizer  produced  an  extra  $75  worth 
of  mutton,"  declares  L.  E.  Gard,  soil  conservationist  at  Dixon  Springs. 
"We  got  those  gains  after  we  had  put  the  soil  in  good  condition  with 
lime  and  phosphate." 

Gard  and  others  are  now  working  on  an  experiment  in  fertiliz- 
ing pastures.   They're  trying  to  keep  grass  producing  plenty  of  good 
feed  as  long  as  possible  after  the  legumes  in  the  original  pasture  mix- 
ture go  out.  And  they're  aiming  for  a  pasture  fertility  program  that's 
economically  sound. 
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300  Pounds  More  Mutton  per  Acre  by  Fertilizing  Heavily--page  2 

The  test  plots  received  one  treatment  of  1,000  pounds  of 
raw  rock  phosphate  and  3  1/2  tons  of  lime  to  the  acre  in  193^^^  plus 
100  pounds  of  20  percent  and  100  pounds  of  32  percent  superphosphate 
every  year  since  that  date. 

In  addition  the  plots  received  this  heavy  fertilization: 
one  treatment  of  1,000  pounds  of  8-8-8  in  mid-Airil  19^8,  plus  two 
summer  treatments  of  about  150  pounds  each  time  of  ammonium  sulphate, 
one  in  early  June  and  the  other  in  mid- July. 

Gard  figures  that  $22  worth  of  nitrogen,  $4  worth  of  potash, 
and  $7  worth  of  superphosphate  were  put  on  these  plots.   This  fer- 
tilizer, plus  careful  grazing,  produced  484  pounds  of  mutton  to  the 
acre  in  1948. 

"We  don't  have  all  the  answers  yet  by  any  means,"  Gard  said. 
"We're  trying  to  find  out  whether  heavy  fertilization  can  be  recom- 
mended for  continued  use  or  only  as  a  stop-gap  for  a  year  or  so  before 
renovating  or  establishing  a  new  stand. 

"But  that  $75  worth  of  mutton  from  $35  worth  of  fertilizer 

looks  like  a  pretty  good  return  for  the  investment.  We'll  report 

our  results  to  southern  Illinois  farmers  as  fast  as  we  learn  the 

facts." 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture      H 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


October  1  Is  Deadline  for  Entering  B  &  0  Soil  Conservation  Contest 

(only  for  these  counties:   Champaign,  Christian,  Cass,  Clay, 
Clinton,  Douglas,  Edgar,  Effingham,  Fayette,  Gallatin,  Hamilton, 
Lawrence,  Macon,  Marion,  Moultrie,  Piatt,  Richland,  St.  Clair,  Sanga- 
mon, Shelby,  Vermilion,  Wayne,  and  White.   These  counties,  served  by 
the  B  &  0  railroad,  are  the  only  ones  eligible  to  enter  the  B  &  0 
soil  conservation  contest. ) 

The  deadline  for  county  farmers  to  enter  the 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  soil  conservation  contest  is  October  1, 
Farm  Adviser said  today. 

District  prizes  for  the  best  and  second-best  jobs  of  con- 
servation are  $50  and  $25  U.S.  savings  bonds,  the  adviser  added. 

There  are  two  classes  of  entries,  one  in  which  conservation 
plans  were  put  into  effect  before  October  1,  19^8,  and  another  for 
plans  begun  since  that  time.  The  state  is  also  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts so  that,  with  first  and  second  places,  a  total  of  eight  prizes 
will  be  awarded. 

(Add  here  your  own  direct  quotation  urging  your  folks  to 
enter. ) 

"You  can  enter  this  conservation  contest  if  you  have  a  con- 
servation plan  for  your  farm,"  explained.   "The  nominees 

for  winners  in  our  northern  (southern)  area  must  be  sent  in  to  the 
state  awards  committee  by  October  15-   This  committee  chooses  the 
state  winners. " 

T.  J.  Shambaugh,  Jr.,  Macon  county,  was  chosen  state  winner 
last  year  from  the  eight  prize  winners.   Last  year  l6  farmers  from 
nine  counties  entered  the  competition.   The  contest  is  staged  to 
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October  1  Is  Deadline  for  Entering 

B  &  0  Soil  Conservation  Contest--page  2 


recognize  farmers  who  have  done  an  outstanding  job  of  soil,  water, 
and  forest  conservation. 

There  is  no  entry  fee,  the  adviser  reports.   All  you  have 
to  do  is  draw  a  map  of  your  farm  and  show  the  conservation  work 
you've  done  during  the  past  year. 

(Add  here  brief  explanation  of  your  county  contest  last 
year.   Macon,  Shelby,  Edgar,  St.  Clair,  Fayette,  Effingham,  and  Clay 
counties  had  winners  last  year.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Mvisers 


Spraying  Worth  While, but  Better  Results  from  ^nltation  First 

The  big  lesson  of  the  19^9  Illinois  fly-control  campaign  is 

that  thorough  sanitation  is  a  "must,"  Farm  Adviser  

said  today. 

county  towns  were  sprayed  this 

(number) 


summer,  he  pointed  out.   But  spraying  was  a  temporary  measure,  lasting 
only  two  to  four  weeks.   A  spic-and-span  clean-up  of  fly -breeding  place, 
would  have  given  much  more  permanent  results.   Sanitation  first  and 
then  spraying  is  recommended  by  H.  B.  Petty,  insect  specialist  in  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey. 

Petty  says  the  money  spent  in  spraying  towns  is  worth  while, 
but  it  doesn't  build  toward  permanent  fly  control.   Folks  should  be 
taking  steps  for  long-time  fly  control  in  future  years. 

The  adviser  says  these  sanitation  practices  include  proper 
and  adequate  garbage  disposal,  sewage  disposal,  and  other  good  clean-up 
measures.   Everyone  should  have  a  garbage  container  and  should  keep  it 
clean  and  closed  at  all  times. 

"When  you  take  away  fly  breeding  places,"  the  adviser  noted, 
"flies  become  rare  creatures--hard  to  find." 

But,  quickly  added,  that  one  clean-up  of  fly 

breeding  places  is  not  enough.  You've  got  to  practice  good  sanitation-- 

keep  things  clean--all  during  the  fly  season. 

According  to  Petty,  spraying  towns  with  DDT,  chlordane,  or 
lindane  is  good- -while  it  lasts.   But  you'll  get  more  for  your  fly- 
control  dollars  by  starting  with  thorough  sanitation  and  then  spraying 
later  if  needed.   That's  a  sound  control  program  for  future  bad  fly 
years. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

A  fifth  of  all  farmers  lose  about  two  weeks  a  year  due  to 
illness . 

*** 

Seed  costs  are  about  6  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  produc- 
ing corn. 

*«» 

If  the  thyroid  gland  is  removed  from  a  cow,  her  milk  flow 
will  decrease  about  75  percent. 

**♦ 

The  first  land  offices  in  Illinois  were  established  at 
Kaskaskia,  Edwardsville  and  Shawneetown  in  I818. 

*** 

Both  lime  and  phosphate  help  indirectly  to  control  weeds  by 
stimulating  the  growth  of  grasses  and  legumes. 

*** 

Soybean  straw  that  is  plowed  under  will  just  about  maintain 
the  organic  matter  and  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil. 

Lightning  rods  protect  buildings  only  when  the  connections 
and  ground  wires  are  in  good  order,  say  University  of  Illinois  agri- 
cultural engineers. 

*** 

Of  the  67  million  acres  in  corn  during  19^9,  78  percent  were 
planted  to  hybrid  seed.   The  percentage  last  year  was  75  percent. 

*** 

One  way  to  supply  the  soil  with  organic  matter  and  keep  the 
productivity  high  is  to  grow  legumes  with  grasses,  suggest  University 
of  Illinois  agronomists. 

**♦ 

At  Dixon  Springs  in  southern  Illinois,  pastures  treated  with 
limestone  and  phosphate  yielded  3? 164  pounds  of  dry  matter  an  acre, 
whereas  untreated  land  yielded  only  1,069  pounds. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Circular  647  on  Pastures  Nov  Available 

You  can  find  the  answer  to  practically  any  question  you 
can  ask  on  pastures  in  a  new  circular  just  received  by  Farm  Adviser 
.   It's  Circular  647,  "Pastures  for  Illinois ." 

"The  64-page  booklet  is  really  a  pocket-sized  encyclopedia 
on  12  pasture  grasses  and  nine  legumes/'  the  adviser  explained.  "In 
addition  it  lists  at  least  16  mixtures  recommended  for  various  kinds 
of  soils,  gives  l4  emergency  pasture  crops,  and  discusses  the  estab- 
lishment and  care  of  pastures." 

For  the  21  grasses  and  legumes.  Circular  647  gives  the 
climate,  soil  type,  and  parts  of  the  state  where  they  grow  best.  It 
also  tells  how  to  grow  them  and  how  they  can  best  be  used. 

This  information  is  given  for  timothy,  Kentucky  bluegrass, 
Canada  bluegrass,  redtop,  bromegrass,  orchard  grass,  ryegrass,  tall 
oatgrass,  tall  meadow  fescues,  native  prairie  grasses,  meadow  fox- 
tail, and  reed  canary  grass. 

The  legumes  include  alfalfa,  alsike,  medium  red  clover, 
mammoth  clover,  ladino,  white  Dutch  clover,  sweet  clover,  birdsfoot 

trefoil,  and  the  lespedezas. 

One  of  the  handiest  parts  of  the  circular,  the  adviser 
points  out,  is  a  pasture  calendar,  one  for  northern  and  another  for 
southern  Illinois.   Each  gives  the  grazing  periods  for  some  12  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pastures.   From  this  calendar  you  can  figure  out 
what  combinations  will  give  you  the  longest  pasture  season. 

(Add  here  your  own  comments  on  how  pasture  compares  with 
corn,  beans,  or  other  cash  crops  as  an  income-producing  crop.) 

Circular  647  was  written  by  R.  F.  Fuelleman  and  W.  L. 
Burlison  of  the  agronomy  department  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  V.  G.  Kammlade,  newly  appointed  associate  director  of  the 
extension  service.  You  can  get  a  free  copy  at  the  farm  adviser's 
office,    . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Hessian  Fly -Free  Date  Given  for County 

(You  can  find  the  average  date  of  seeding  wheat  for  high- 
est yield  for  your  county  from  NH  236,  "Hessian  Fly  Conditions  in 
Illinois  for  19^9-"  Written  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Decker,  it  was  sent  out 
about  Aug.  15. ) 

f 

To  cut  down  Hessian  fly  damage,  county  wheat 

growers  should  wait  until before  planting,  farm  adviser 

______^ said  today. 

This  date  is  recommended  by  G.  C.  Decker,  insect  specialist 
in  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  Illinois  Natural  History 
Survey.  Decker  says  the  average  date  of  seeding  wheat  for  highest 
yields  in county  is  between  and  . 

Although  wheat  has  escaped  serious  damage  during  the  past 
three  years,  the  Hessian  fly  carry-over  in  stubble  is  still  quite  high. 
One  step  in  escaping  serious  infestation  is  to  plant  after  the  fly- 
free  date. 

Peak  flight  and  egg-laying  occur  in  late  September.   The 
flies  live  only  a  few  days.   If  they  cannot  find  young  food  plants, 
they  will  die  without  laying  oggs  or  will  place  them  on  other  plants 
where  survival  is  low. 

But  planting  at  the  right  time  alone  will  not  control  Hes- 
sian flies.  Volunteer  wheat  growing  in  stubble  fields  must  be  destroyed, 
according  to  the  farm  adviser.  This  should  be  done  preferably  on  a 
community -wide  basis.   If  we  neglect  this  part  on  control  work,  the 
flies  will  lay  their  eggs  in  volunteer  wheat.  When  they  then  hatch 
in  the  spring,  they ' 11  fly  into  regular  wheat  fields  and  may  seriously 
damage  them,  even  though  they  were  planted  after  the  fly-free  date. 

"If  volunteer  wheat  is  not  destroyed  this  fall,  and  if 
recommended  planting  dates  are  not  strictly  observed,"  the  adviser 
warned,  "we  may  well  expect  a  moderate  to  heavy  infestation  in  the 
1950  crop  because  the  present  Hessian  fly  population  is  so  large." 

If  community -wide  cooperation  in  destroying  volunteer  wheat 
is  impossible,  in  self-defense  you  may  want  to  consider  substituting 
another  crop  for  wheat. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Best  Wiring  Systems  Need  Regular  Inspections 

Don't  gamble  with  the  power  that  is  packed  into  your  elec- 
tric wiring  system. 

Farm  Adviser says  it's  easy  to 

have  "killers"  or  "firebugs"  hidden  in  your  electric  wires.  Under 
the  right  conditions  the  ordinary  115-volt  lighting  circuit  can  be 
as  deadly  as  a  high-voltage  power  line. 

Even  the  best  wiring  systems  need  regular  inspections, 

points  out.   Outside  your  buildings  you  should  check 

for  broken  insulators,  frayed  insulations  and  loose  or  sagging  wires 
which  make  contact  with  trees  or  other  obstructions. 

When  checking  for  inferior  wiring,  watch  for  defective 
outlets  or  switches,  loose  clamps  and  damaged  insulation  or  worn 
fixtures.  Cords  on  your  appliances  need  checking,  too.  When  you  find 
one  that  is  defective,  discard  or  repair  it  at  once. 

Remember  that  something  is  wrong  when  a  fuse  "blows."  There 
is  too  much  load  on  the  circuit  or  a  short  circuit  somewhere.  Find 
the  source  of  trouble  and  fix  it  before  trying  to  put  in  a  new  fuse. 
And  be  sure  to  use  the  proper  size  of  fuse. 

especially  warns  that  you  should  never  at- 
tempt any  repair  work  on  your  electrical  system  without  first  turn- 
ing off  the  current. 

Water  or  dampness  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  Be 
especially  cautious  with  electrical  circuits  or  appliances  in  such 
damp  places  as  the  milkhouse  or  basement,  or  anywhere  that  your  body 
is  not  insulated  from  the  ground.  All  appliances  in  hazardous  places 
should  be  grounded. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Cattle  Feeders  Plan  Annual  Meeting  at  UI 

Cattle  feeders  of  county  are  invited  to  the 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  on  Friday, 
October  21  for  the  annual  "Cattle  Feeder's  Day,"  announces  Farm  Ad- 
viser   . 

The  invitation  is  extended  by  Professor  R.  R.  Snapp,  head 
of  beef  cattle  work  and  program  chairman.   The  meeting  is  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  agricultural  college  makes  available  the 
results  of  its  experiments. 

A  highlight  of  the  program  will  be  an  address  by  C.  E. 
Johnson,  Doylevllle,  Colorado,  cattle  rancher  and  former  farm  ad- 
viser in  Iroquois  county.   R.  J.  Webb,  superintendent  of  the  Dixon 
Springs  experiment  station,  and  R.  W.  Grieser  of  the  Chicago  Pro- 
ducers commission  association  will  also  speak. 

Cattlemen  should  plan  to  be  at  the  beef  cattle  barns  on 
the  University's  South  Farm  at  10  a.m.  Visitors  will  be  able  to 
inspect  the  various  lots  of  cattle  that  are  on  feed  and  also  the 
feeder  cattle  to  be  used  in  experiments  during  the  coming  winter. 
Brief  reports  will  be  made  on  feeding  experiments  that  have  been 
conducted  during  the  past  year. 

"Each  year  a  number  of  our  cattle  feeders  attend  this  an- 
nual meeting  at  Urbana,"  the  farm  adviser  said.   "We  would  like  a 
good  representation  this  year.  Anyone  interested  in  feeding  beef 

cattle  is  cordially  invited  to  make  plans  to  attend." 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

1930  Goodyear  Soil  Conservation  Contest  Prizes  Announced 

Three  county  farmers  will  get  a  week-long, 

all-expense  trip  to  Arizona  next  summer  if  this  county  places  in 
the  third  annual  state-wide  soil  conservation  district  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Goodyear  Rubber  company.  Farm  Adviser  

said  today. 

Each  competing  county  is  judged  as  a  unit,  according  to 
E.  D.  Walker,  soil  conservationist  with  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture.   Judging  is  done  on  the  basis  of  conservation  work  ac- 
complished during  the  contest  period.  Each  county  soil  conservation 
district  may  enter  or  not,  as  it  chooses. 

Each  county  that  enters  the  contest  names  its  three  best 
conservation  farmers  for  the  year  on  the  basis  of  work  accomplished, 
and  these  men  will  get  the  free  trip  if  county  wins  an  award. 

"The  contest  began  July  1,"  Walker  said,  "so  a  good  part 
of  the  season  for  doing  conservation  work  has  already  passed.  But 
it  still  isn't  too  late  to  enter.  The  work  done  since  July  1  will 
count  in  the  judging  of  course,  but  entering  now  should  give  your 
district  an  added  incentive  to  work  hard  to  accomplish  as  much  new 

conservation  work  as  possible." 

Last  year  27  of  the  92  soil  conservation  districts  in  the 
state  competed  for  $800  in  prizes  to  the  districts  and  $525  in  in- 
dividual prizes.   The  award  for  next  year  was  changed  to  the  Arizona 
trip.   The  winners  will  visit  the  Goodyear  experimental  farm  there. 

In  awards  announced  recently  for  last  year,  McLean  county 
placed  first,  Hancock  county  second,  and  Effingham  county  third. 
Fourth  and  fifth  places  (honorable  mention)  went  to  Livingston  county 
and  Shiloh-C  Fallon  (St.  Clair  county),  and  Will  and  Champaign  counties 
tied  for  sixth. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana ,  111 ino i s 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Survey  Being  Made  on  DDT-Resistant  Flies 

A  state-wide  survey  of  Illinois  farms  is  being  made  to 
learn  why  some  folks  are  getting  poor  fly  control  with  DDT,  Farm  Ad- 
viser    said  today. 

He  reports  that  H.  B.  Petty  and  W.  N.  Bruce,  insect  spe- 
cialists in  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  are  working  to- 
gether on  the  tests.   Petty  has  already  collected  maggots  from  more 
than  125  farms  all  over  Illinois,  and  Bruce  is  growing  them  to 
adult  flies  and  then  testing  them  for  resistance  to  DDT. 

"It  may  take  until  late  winter  or  next  spring  to  complete 
the  survey,"  says  Petty,  who  is  also  with  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture.   "But  we  should  then  have  a  much  better  idea  of  how 
resistant  the  flies  are  and  how  widespread  these  strains  have  become." 

Petty  recommends  lindane  or  chlordane  for  fly  control  if 
DDT  gives  poor  results.  Lindane  can  be  used  inside  dairy  barns,  but 
not  directly  on  the  cows .   Chlordane  can  be  used  pound  for  pound  in 
place  of  DDT.  Neither  chlordane  nor  DDT  should  be  sprayed  inside 

dairy  barns  or  directly  on  the  cows. 

Some  farmers  have  reported  spectacular  results  from  lin- 
dane (odorless  benzene  hexachloride),  but  the  effect  lasts  only  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  Chlordane  is  effective  for  about  three  weeks. 

Petty  says  fly  numbers  have  been  terrifically  high  this 
year  because  of  the  long  season,  starting  in  early  May,  plus  hot 
and  humid  weather. 

"In  many  cases  partial  resistance  to  DDT  along  with  poor 
sanitation  has  led  to  scads  of  flies,"  Petty  declares.   "Halfway 
measures  do  not  work.   Thorough  sanitation  is  still  the  foundation 
of  good  fly  control." 
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From  Extension  Service 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Illinois  farm  land  slightly  exceeds  31  million  acres. 

*** 

Over  40  percent  of  Illinois  farmers'  income  is  from  the 
sale  of  livestock. 

♦*« 

Corn  is  maturing  each  month  of  the  year  in  at  least  one  of 
the  countries  of  the  world. 

♦«♦ 

Moderately  late-sovn  winter  wheat  usually  escapes  fall  in- 
festation by  the  Hessian  fly. 

Arc  welding  is  a  process  of  joining  metals  by  means  of  the 
heat  created  in  an  electric  arc. 

A  good  poultry  house  is  one  that  provides  conditions  through- 
out the  year  similar  to  those  prevailing  naturally  in  the  spring. 

**♦ 

About  33  billion  pounds  of  corncobs  are  produced  annually 
on  U.S.  farms.  An  average  bushel  of  ear  corn  contains  11  pounds  of 
cobs . 

*** 

Estimates  of  crop  production  and  the  number  of  livestock 
in  Illinois  are  based  on  reports  from  more  than  30,000  farmers  in  the 
state. 

*♦♦ 

Cream  separators  should  be  rinsed  after  each  use  and  washed 
and  sterilized  at  least  once  a  day,  suggest  University  of  Illinois 
dairy  specialists. 

»»» 

The  price  movements  that  hog  raisers  can  study  are  (1)  the 
short- time  price  tendency,  or  month-to-month  price  changes;  and 
(2)  the  longer  time  price  tendency  caused  by  production  cycle  trends. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


First  Community  Music  Workshop  Scheduled  for  October  6 

URBANA --Program  plans  have  been  completed  for  the  commun- 
ity music  workshop  scheduled  for  Springfield,  Illinois,  October  6, 
at  10  a.m.,  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel,  according  to  E.  H.  Regnier,  rural 
sociology  extension  specialist.  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture . 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  six  meetings  to  be  held 
throughout  the  state  this  fall,  and  to  date  representatives  from 
32  communities  are  planning  to  attend.  A  workshop  luncheon  has  been 
scheduled,  and  those  wishing  to  attend  should  notify  their  local 
federation  or  music  club  chairman. 

The  workshops  are  of  particular  interest  to  rural  organi- 
zations. Three  of  the  sessions  have  been  keyed  to  community  and 
rural  music  problems.   Since  a  plan  is  being  developed  to  create  a 
more  effective  rural  music  program  throughout  Illinois,  these  meet- 
ings offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  leadership  training.   Every 
county  and  every  community  within  the  county  has  potential  leader- 
ship for  such  a  program. 

Other  dates  for  workshops  are  Elgin,  November  1:  Peoria, 
November  8;  Carbondale,  November  15;  East  St.  Louis,  November  17;  and 
Champaign,  November  22.  Additional  information  about  the  program 

and  meeting  places  will  be  sent  soon. 

The  workshops  are  under  the  direct  sponsorship  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs.   Other  groups  cooperating  are  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Illinois  Music  Educators,  Illinois 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  University  of  Illinois  and  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service. 
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COxMIvlUniTY   MUSIC  WORKSHOP   PROGRAM    (TET^'TATIVE) 
THURSDAY.  OCTOBER   6,  19^9--  GOLD  ROOM,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  HOTEL,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL 

10:00  a.m.--  Musical  program  (to  be  determined) 

10:20  a.m.--  Greetings  by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Pardee,  President,  Illinois 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs 

10:30  a.m.--  The  Value  of  Music  In  Education 

First  speaker:   The  Honorable  Vernon  L.  Nlckell,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  State 
of  Illinois 

Second  speaker:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Heylmun,  National  Music  Chairman, 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

11:00  a.m. —  An  Adequate  Music  Curriculum 

First  speaker:   Professor  Paul  Painter,  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Service,  School  of  Music,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  President,  Illinois 
Music  Educators  Association 

Second  speaker:  Professor  Gilbert  Waller,  Extension  Serv- 
ice, School  of  Music,  University  of  Illinois; 
National  Chairman,  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  Committee  on  String  Instruction 

11:30  a.m.--  An  Adequate  Community  Music  Program 

First  speaker:   Mr.  H.  Francis  Shuster,  Director  of  Rec- 

reaLlon,  Springfield,  Illinois 

Second  speaker:  Mr.  G.  William  Horsley,  State  Representa- 
tive, Springfield,  Illinois 

12:00  noon -- L'oncheon  In  Gold  Room:   Miss  Frances  Dalgh,  Toastmlstress 

1:30  p.m.  --  An  Adequate  Rural  Program 

First  speaker:   Mrs.  Annette  Rich,  Rural  Music  Organ- 
izer, Morrison,  Illinois 

Second  speaker:  Mr.  James  K.Van  Slyke,  Music  Specialist, 

Extension  Service,  University  of  Illinois 

2; 00  p.m.  --  Developing  a  Community  Music  Council 

Speaker:   Mr.  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Director  of  Research 
and  Community  Service,  American  Music  Conference 

3:00  p.m.--  Conference  Round-Up.   There  will  be  time  for  audience 
participation. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Heylmun   Mr.  Forrest  L.  McAllister   Mrs.  Charles  A.  Pardee 
Mr.  Fred  R.Hunt    Professor  Paul  Painter    Mr.  James  K.Van  Slyke 

3:30  p.m.--  Individual  conferences.  Conferees  are  invited  to  discuss 

their  individual  problems  with  members  of  the  round  table. 

Mr.  Fred  R.  Hunt  Mr.  Forrest  L.  McAllister 

State-wide  Workshop  Coordinator  Moderator  for  the  Day 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Watch  Your  Expenses;  Net  Farm  Earnings  Down  Sharply 

(ONLY  for  farm  advisers  in  36  southernmost  Illinois  coun- 
ties, including  Scott,  Greene,  Macoupin,  Montgomery,  Christian,  Shelby, 
Cumberland,  and  Crawford  and  all  counties  south.   These  36  counties 
had  cooperators  in  the  Extension  Farm  Accounting  Project,  led  by 
J.  B.  Cunningham.   Earlier  this  summer  farm  advisers  in  cooperating 
counties  received  a  mimeo.  report,  "Your  Farm  Business  Report,  19^8" 
in  a  blue  cover  with  a  graph  on  the  front.   This  story  is  based  on 
those  reports.   Four  separate  reports,  including  from  four  to  16  coun- 
ties each,  were  sent  out,  one  to  each  general  type-of -farming  area  in 
southern  Illinois.  You  can  find  the  figures  for  the  first  two  para- 
graphs on  page  1  of  your  report.) 

Net  farm  earnings  dropped  about  $ an  acre  for  19^8  com- 
pared with  19^7  in  the  (no.)  -county   ( type-of -farming )   area  of 

(west-central,  etc.)   Illinois,  Farm  Adviser  

reported  today. 

Net  income  averaged  $ an  acre  for  19^8,  $ for  19^7, 

and  $ for  19^6.   In  19^0  it  was  only  $ an  acre. 

These  figures  come  from  a  summary  of  records  from  (no . ) 

farms  in  (no. )  nearby  counties,  said.   The  farm  operators 

kept  the  records  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture . 

The  summary,  written  by  J.  B.  Cunningham  and  A.  G.  Mueller 
(add  E.  L.  Sauer  and  J.  E.  Wills  where  needed),  says  the  lower  earn- 
ings are  due  to  higher  costs  rather  than  to  lower  income.   All  of  the 
major  expenses  went  up,  with  largest  increases  for  machinery  and  build- 
ings. 

The  drop  in  net  income  gives  a  grim  warning  of  what  lies 
ahead,  observed.   Prices  of  farm  products  are  falling 
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faster  than  farm  expenses.   This  is  an  aftermath  of  postwar  infla- 
tion. 

"We  are  coming  back  to  a  period  when  profitable  farming 
will  depend  more  on  good  management  than  on  an  expansion  program," 
the  adviser  declared.   "It  will  pay  you  to  watch  your  expenses  and 
to  shop  around  for  what  you  need." 

Cunningham  and  Mueller  (add  Sauer  and  Wills  where  needed) 
say  that  last  year's  warning  is  worth  repeating:  Cut  down  inefficien- 
cies and  buy  only  needed  capital  items. 

They  say  you'll  probably  get  better  returns  for  money 
spent  for  land  improvements  (limestone,  fertilizers,  etc.)  and  for 
needed  machinery  and  building  repairs  than  for  new  investments  in 
farm  land,  buildings,  purebred  livestock,  and  items  with  highly  in- 
flated prices.   Such  items  may  have  to  be  marked  down  during  periods 
of  lower  prices . 

(Add  here  your  own  comments  from  mimeo ... .average  yields 
and  returns  from  table  1,  average  earnings  from  table  2,  and  most 
important,  management  suggestions  on  the  last  page.   Offer  your  best 
recommendations  for  holding  down  farm  expenses  in  your  county.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


New  4-H  Sheep  Manual  Available 

4-H  Club  members  who  enroll  in  one  of  the  four  sheep  proj- 
ects next  year  will  be  able  to  use  the  new,  revised  sheep  manual 
which  recently  came  off  the  presses. 

County  Farm  Adviser  

says  that  the  new  manual,  Circular  648,  written  and  printed  by  the 
4-H  extension  staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  available  at  his  office  for  those  club  members  who  are  reg- 
ularly enrolled  in  a  sheep  project. 

The  four  sheep  projects  in  which  club  members  may  enroll 

are  purebred  sheep  flock,  market  sheep  flock,  purebred  ewe  lamb,  and 

lamb  feeding.   The  first  two  can  be  started  not  later  than  January  1, 
■ 
said,  and  the  third  not  later  than  June  1.   The  feeder 

lamb  project  usually  lasts  for  about  four  months. 

In  each  of  these  sheep  projects,  members  must  keep  records 
of  the  kind,  amount  and  value  of  all  feeds  fed,  with  notes  on  the  care 
of  the  animals.   Record  books  for  this  purpose  will  be  supplied  by  the 
farm  adviser. 

Project  members  must  also  exhibit  their  animals  at  a  show 
arranged  by  the  county  committee,  except  those  entered  in  the  lamb 
feeding  project,  who  may  substitute  a  tour  of  other  sucft  projects  in- 
stead.  At  the  end  of  the  project,  each  member  must  submit  his  com- 
pleted record  book  to  his  local  leader. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Farmers  Can  Make  Their  Own  First-Aid  Kits 

A  first-aid  kit  close  at  hand  may  some  day  save  your  life 
or  prevent  serious  infection  from  injury  just  by  being  there  when 
you  need  it. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  a  handy 

first-aid  kit  is  the  best  means  of  providing  prompt  and  correct  treat 
ment  for  the  minor  injuries  which  occur  on  farms  or  in  farm  homes . 

You  can  even  make  your  own  kits  at  home  at  small  cost. 
For  a  suitable  container  get  a  tight  box,  preferably  of  metal,  such 
as  a  cash  box  or  a  fishing  tackle  box  or  even  a  tightly  covered  tin 
can.  The  box  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  well  labeled. 

The  following  articles  for  each  kit  have  been  recommended 
by  the  National  Safety  Council:   rolls  of  adhesive  tape  of  varying 
width,  sterile  cotton,  swabs  and  sticks,  sterile  white  cloth  for 
large  bandages  and  tourniquets,  tube  of  sterile  white  vaseline  for 
minor  burns,  scissors,  boric  acid,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
an  accepted  antiseptic,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 

Several  first-aid  kits  should  be  provided  for  each  farm, 

the  council  suggests.   They  may  be  placed  in  the  farm  home,  the  barn, 

the  farm  shop  and  other  work  areas.   Small  kits  could  also  be  located 

on  your  tractor,  combine  and  other  important  equipment. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Renovate  Pastures  During  Fall  for  Better  Quality  Feed 

Renovate  your  permanent  pasture  this  fall,  and  you'll  get 
more  feed  of  better  quality  all  the  time,  reports  Farm  Adviser  


You'll  have  more  summer  forage  with  fewer  weeds,  earlier 
spring  pasture,  and  sometimes  later  fall  pasture. 

You  don't  need  to  lose  much  production  in  changing  from 
run-down  to  improved  pastures.  Your  total  pasture  yield  will  probably 
be  a  little  smaller  the  first  year,  but  it  will  be  greater  during  the 
crucial  months  of  July  and  August.   And  that's  when  good  grass  makes 
farmers,  especially  dairymen,  think  of  folding  money. 

You  can  put  new  life  into  your  old  pastures  this  fall  on 
the  days  when  you're  not  harvesting.   Often  you  can  get  benefits  the 
next  summer,  even  of  the  first  year. 

(Add  here  your  own  direct  quotation  on  need  for  pasture 
renovation  in  your  county  and  the  benefits  from  it,  or  perhaps  give 
short  account  of  someone  who  has  done  an  outstanding  job.   In  fact, 
you  might  make  a  separate  story  of  his  experience,  or  better  yet  run 
a  series  of  several  success  stories  in  pasture  improvement.) 
P        W.  0.  Scott,  extension  agronomist  in  the  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  says  these  two  steps  in  pasture  improvement  should 
be  taken  in  the  fall,  especially  in  northern  and  central  Illinois: 
Test  and  treat  the  soil,  and  tear  up  the  old  sod  or  prepare  a  seedbed. 
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-2- 

By  adding  legumes  to  your  pasture  seeding,  you  furnish 
nitrogen  to  the  grass,  raise  the  protein  content  of  the  forage  during 
the  summer  to  around  12  to  16  percent,  and  stretch  the  pasture  season 

To  establish  legumes  in  a  permanent  pasture,  you  usually 
need  to  apply  limestone,  phosphate,  and  sometimes  potash.  Testing 
your  soil  at  your  county  laboratory  will  tell  you  how  much  to  put  on. 

If  your  pasture  needs  lime,  it  should  be  applied  at  least 
six  months  before  the  legumes  are  seeded.  That's  why  fall  is  a  good 
time  to  start  pasture  renovation  work  in  northern  and  central  Illi- 
nois, according  to  Scott.   Phosphate  can  be  applied  in  the  fall  or 
at  seeding  time  in  the  spring,  and  potash  is  applied  just  before 
seeding. 

You  can  use  a  plow,  disk,  field  cultivator,  or  quack  grass 
digger  to  tear  up  the  old  pasture  sod.  But  on  slopes  subject  to  ero- 
sion, a  disk  or  field  cultivator  is  generally  best. 

If  you  use  a  plow,  put  the  lime  on  after  the  land  has  been 
plowed.   If  you  use  a  disk  or  cultivator,  you  can  put  on  the  lime 
and  phosphate  before  breaking  the  sod,  or  you  can  apply  them  after 
you've  worked  the  field  once  or  twice. 

After  preparing  the  seedbed  this  fall,  you  may  be  able  to 

seed  it  next  March  or  April  without  working  the  land  any  further  if 

the  weather  and  soil  is  right.   Otherwise  you  may  have  to  rework  the 

land  and  seed  about  mid-April.   However,  seedings  in  mid-April  and 

later  must  be  drilled  in  or  seeded  on  a  freshly  worked  seedbed  and 

rolled  in  with  a  corrugated  roller. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Grow  Only  Soft  Wheats  in  Southern  Illinois 

(First  of  two  stories  for  southern  Illinois  wheat-growing 
counties.   Next  week's  story  will  cover  characteristics  of  recommended 
varieties . ) 

You're  cutting  your  own  throat,  and  your  neighbor's  too, 
if  you  try  to  grow  a  hard  wheat  in  the  soft  wheat  area  of  southern 
Illinois,  Farm  Adviser  declared  today. 

(Add  here  your  own  direct  quotation  on  the  dangers  of  grow- 
ing hard  wheat  in  your  county,  and  urge  your  growers  to  plant  only 
soft  wheats . ) 

If  you  try  to  grow  hard  wheat  in  county,  you're 

cutting  your  own  throat  financially  because  millers  dock  the  price  of 
such  wheat. 

You're  cutting  your  neighbor's  throat  by  growing  hard  wheat 
because  millers  will  dock  his  wheat  too,  even  though  he  grows  only 
soft  wheat.   That's  because  millers  cannot  keep  hard  wheat  separate 
from  soft  wheat  during  milling,  and  hard  wheat  grown  in  a  soft  wheat 
area  is  no  good  for  either  hard  or  soft  wheat  milling. 

Besides  bringing  lower  prices,  most  hard  wheats  are  sus- 
ceptible to  mosaic  disease,  which  is  widespread  in  southern  Illinois. 
Mosaic  will  cut  the  yield  of  Pawnee,  a  hard  wheat,  sharply.   But  the 
recommended  varieties  of  soft  wheats.  Royal,  Vigo,  and  Newcaster.  are 
resistant  to  mosaic. 

Royal  and  Vigo  have  yielded  30  to  4o  bushels  an  acre  con- 
sistently this  summer,  and  in  a  few  cases  up  to  45  bushels,  according 
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to  reports  from  farm  advisers  in  Wabash,  Franklin,  Crawford,  and 
Jackson  counties . 

(Add  here  reports  of  yields  of  recommended  soft  wheat  vari- 
eties in  your  county  for  19^9  harvest.) 

W.  0.  Scott,  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  extension 
agronomist,  says  you  can't  make  a  hard  wheat  soft  by  growing  it  sev- 
eral years  in  a  warm,  humid  climate  suited  to  soft  wheats .   The  plant 
still  keeps  its  genetic  make-up  no  matter  what  conditions  it's  grown 
under . 

Trying  to  grow  hard  wheat  in  southern  Illinois  is  a  losing 
game,  no  matter  where  you  take  it  for  milling.  Hard  wheat  will  con- 
tain a  large  share  of  yellow  berries  which  the  hard  wheat  miller  dis- 
criminates against.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  lose  its  hard  wheat 
qualities,  so  soft  wheat  millers  also  dock  the  price. 

Soft  wheat  flour  is  used  for  crackers,  cakes,  cookies,  and 
other  pastries,  while  hard  wheat  flour  is  used  only  for  bread  and 
biscuits.  A  mixture  of  the  two  types  makes  a  flour  that  is  not  sat- 
isfactory for  either  pastry  or  bread  bakers. 

Southern  Illinois,  including  county,  grows  some 

of  the  best  soft  wheat  in  the  United  States,  points  out. 

"Let's  keep  our  product  up  to  A-1  quality  and  grow  only  soft  wheats." 

The  College  of  Agriculture  recommends  Royal  and  Vigo  for 

soil  of  medium  to  high  fertility,  and  Newcaster  for  soil  of  medium  to 

low  fertility. 

j         (Add  here  specific  recommendations  for  your  county.) 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


bllege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ^  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  September    16,     19^9  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers,  Home  Advisers, 

Asst.  Farm  Advisers,  Asst.  Home  Advisers, 

and  Youth  Assistants  in  Southern  Illinois: 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  to  the  farm  adviser  is 
a  set  of  mats  depicting  activities  in  the  I9U9  Southern 
Illinois  Camp  that  should  prove  useful  in  promoting  your 
fund-raising  campaign. 

If  your  county  desires  additional  mats,  please 
order  them  from  me. 


Sincerely, 


Robert 

Assistaii*'  Extension  Editor 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


\o\lege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  September    l6,     19^9  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  Advisers,  Heme  Advisers, 

Asst.  Farm  Advisers,  Asst.  Heme  Advisers, 

and  Youth  Assistants  in  Western  Illinois: 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  to  the  farm  adviser  is 
a  set  of  mats  depicting  activities  in  the  19^9  Western 
Illinois  Camp  that  should  prove  useful  in  promoting  your 
fund-raising  campaign. 

If  your  county  desires  additional  mats,  please 
order  them  from  me. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  A/ /Jamagin 
Assistant  Extension  Editor 
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1  Extension  Editorial  Office 
i  College  of  Agriculture 
j  University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 
National  Fire  Prevention  Week,  October  9-15 


**♦ 


Skim  milk  contains  only  about  half  the  energy  value  of 
whole  milk. 


^** 


Dairy  cattle  will  produce  about  15  tons  of  manure  per  1,000 
pounds  of  live  weight  per  year. 


#«-« 


It  requires  about  3  hours  of  man  labor  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  pork  in  central  Illinois. 


*** 


About  8o  acres  of  forest  will  provide  annual  full-time  em- 
ployment for  one  man. 


*♦* 


Lightning  rods  protect  buildings,  but  only  when  the  connec 
tions  to  the  ground  are  good. 


•»«« 


Hens  will  lay  about  20  to  25  percent  fewer  eggs  during  their 
second  year  than  they  did  during  their  first  year. 


*«* 


When  fall  pasture  fails,  good  results  with  fall  pigs  can  be 
obtained  by  feeding  alfalfa  leaf  meal  as  10  percent  of  the  total  ration. 


**♦ 


Good  clean  plowing  of  cornfields,  using  coulters,  jointers 
and  wires  or  trash  shields,  should  destroy  98  to  99  percent  of  the 
corn  borers . 


*** 


October  and  November  are  the  months  for  a  fall  application 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  bearing  apple  trees,  suggest  University  of 
Illinois  horticulturists. 


♦*♦ 


Destroying  volunteer  wheat  helps  to  control  Hessian  fly  in- 
festations, say  University  of  Illinois  entomologists.   Wheat  should  not 
be  planted  until  after  the  fall  brood  of  flies  has  emerged  and  left. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


Interested  in  Singing?  Here's  Your  Opportunity 

URBANA--Are  you  interested  in  choral  singing?   If  you  are, 
now  is  the  time  to  indicate  your  interest,  according  to 


Name 


County  farm  or  home  adviser 
James  K.  VanSlyke,  rural  sociology  department,  University 

of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  is  scheduling  meetings  to  help 

counties  organize  choral  groups  and  produce  seasonal  programs.   If 

there  is  enough  interest  in  county,  meetings  will  be 

Name  of  county 
scheduled. 

For  the  first  time  since  before  the  war,  assistance  is 
available  on  a  year-round  basis.  Already  many  county  rural  choruses 
are  functioning  throughout  the  year,  serving  their  communities  and 
their  counties  in  helping  to  satisfy  the  need  for  self-expression  in 
music.  The  choruses  are  singing  at  community  meetings,  churches,  coun- 
ty festivals  and  fairs,  and  over  local  radio  stations.   They  are  making 
plans  to  participate  in  state  and  national  events. 

A  plan  is  being  developed  to  create  a  more  effective  rural 

music  program  throughout  Illinois.  county  has  many 

Name  of  county 
folks  who  are  interested  in  singing.  Assistance  in  developing  the 

program  is  available,  and  the  year-round  plan  rules  out  the  old  "too 

busy"  summertime  story. 

If  county  is  to  have  the  help  of  Music  Master 

Name  of  county 
VanSlyke,  dates  must  be  scheduled  at  once.   If  you  are  interested  in 

choral  singing,  contact • 

Name        County  farm  or  home  adviser 
You  don't  need  to  be  a  Swarthout  or  a  Melchior  in  order  to  participate. 
A  desire  to  sing  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  are  sufficient. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Conservation  Boosts  Net  Earnings  One-Third  Higher 

(ONLY  for  farm  advisers  in  Ford,  Iroquois,  LaSalle,  Livings- 
ton, Vermilion,  and  Will  counties.   Information  for  this  story  is 
taken  from  mimeograph  AE-2634,  Farm  Business  Summary  of  144  North- 
eastern Illinois  Farms  Located  on  Slowly  Draining  Soils,  by  Urquhart, 
Sauer,  and  Case.) 

Sixty  farms  in  this  and  five  other  northeastern  Illinois 
counties  following  high-conservation  practices  earned  an  average  net 
income  of  $20.26  an  acre  compared  with  $14.97  an  acre  for  60  farms 
in  the  same  area  following  low-conservation  practices . 

Farm  Adviser  points  out  that  increased  produc- 
tion due  to  the  use  of  improved  farming  practices  on  the  conservation 
farms  added  nearly  a  third  more  to  the  income. 

(Add  here  your  own  direct  quotation  telling  how  farmers  with 
slowly  draining  land  can  increase  their  conservation  work.   Perhaps 
you  can  use  the  suggestions  on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  mimeograph.) 

The  l44  farms  in  the  6-county  study  were  located  on  slowly 
draining  soils.   They  were  classified  in  either  the  high  or  the  low 
conservation  group  on  the  basis  of  fertilizers  spread,  rotations  fol- 
lowed, conservation  practices  in  operation,  and  amount  of  livestock 
kept. 

Besides  higher  net  Income,  these  other  yardsticks  were  of- 
fered by  the  farm  adviser  to  show  the  value  in  farming  the  "conserva- 
tion way" : 

Returns  per  $100  of  feed  fed  on  the  farm  were  $138  for  the 
high-conservation  farms  and  $115  for  the  low-conservation  farms. 
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Conservation  Boosts  Net  Earnings  One-Third  Higher--add  2 

Peed  fed  per  acre  was  valued  at  $33*06  on  the  good  farms 
and  less  than  half  as  much,  or  $15-08,  on  the  poorer  farms. 

Corn  yields  were  5^  and  50  bushels  an  acre  respectively. 

The  60  high-conservation  farms  had  an  average  of  28  percent 
of  their  tillable  land  in  hay  and  pasture  compared  with  15  percent fbr 
the  60  low-conservation  farms. 

Despite  these  advantages  favoring  conservation,  the  per 
acre  cash  cost  for  limestone,  phosphate,  and  other  fertilizer  was 
almost  the  same,  $2.64  and  $2.l8  respectively. 

The  farm  adviser  says  farm  records  over  a  period  of  years 
show  that  costs  for  making  soil  conservation  improvements  are  a  paying 
proposition.  But,  he  cautions,  the  results  of  such  measures  may  not 
show  up  in  one  year.   Other  studies  have  shown,  however,  that  conser- 
vation work  always  pays  for  itself  within  four  years  or  less. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
^Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Custom  Rates  Given  for  Three  Fall  Jobs 


(You  can  get  the  custom  rates  for  your  type -of -farming  area 
from  the  mimeograph,  "Custom  Rates  for  Use  of  Power-Operated  Farm 
Machines  With  Operators."  It  has  a  red  cover  and  was  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Economics  Department  in  February  19^9-   It  gives  rates, 
for  the  entire  state,  when  the  custom  operator  furnishes  fuel  (pages 
3-10).  When  the  farmer  furnishes  fuel,  rates  are  given  only  for 
types -of -farming  areas  1,  2,  3,  and  4a  (pages  11-14).  A  better,  more 
up-to-date  source  of  custom  rates  this  fall  would  be  to  make  a  quick 
survey  of  present  going  rates  for  fall  jobs  in  your  county.   If  you 
can't  get  these  figures,  check  the  rates  in  the  mimeograph  and  adjust 
them  if  needed . ) 

The  custom  rate  for  combining  soybeans  in  county 

this  fall  is  $ an  acre  when  the  owner  of  the  custom  rig  furnishes 

the  fuel,  or  $ an  acre  when  it  is  furnished  by  the  farmer  who 

hires  the  work  done. 

These  figures  compare  with  $ and  $ respectively  for 

last  year. 

The  rate  for  corn  picking  this  fall  is  $ an  acre  when 

the  owner  of  the  picker  furnishes  the  fuel  and  runs  about  $ an 

acre  when  the  farmer  pays  this  cost. 

Pall  plowing  rates  were  indicated  to  be  $ an  acre  if 

the  owner  of  the  custom  machinery  provides  his  own  fuel,  or  $ an 

acre  if  the  farmer  arranges  for  the  fuel . 

Farm  Adviser  ,  in  announcing  these  rates,  indi- 
cated that  they  are  based  on  farmers'  estimates  of  custom  rates  for 
18  farming  operations.  You  can  find  out  these  estimated  custom  rates 
for  the  use  of  power-operated  farm  machines  from  the  farm  adviser's 
office . 
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Custom  Rates  Given  for  Three  Pall  Job3--add  2 

(Add  here  silo-fllllng  rates  if  desired.) 

The  University  of  Illinois  department  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics conducted  this  study  last  December.   It  covered  the  rates  charged 
during  19^8  and  the  rates  estimated  for  this  year.  The  farm  adviser 
pointed  out  that  the  actual  rates  to  "be  charged  are  governed  largely 
by  farm  prices . 

(FOR  NORTHERN  COUNTIES,  See  mimeograph,  page  2.)  The 
study  disclosed  that  some  farmers  in  the  north  and  north-central 
counties  paid  as  much,  or  more,  to  get  custom  work  done  when  they 
furnished  the  fuel  as  when  it  was  furnished  by  the  owner  of  the  cus- 
tom rig.  No  explanation  could  be  given  for  this  situation.  However, 
it  has  been  noticeable  for  the  last  four  years. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Royal  and  Vigo  Top  the  Recommended  Varieties  of  Soft  Wheat 

(This  is  the  second  of  two  stories  to  southern  Illinois 
wheat-growing  counties.  The  first,  last  week,  was  on  growing  only 
soft  wheat.  This  one  is  on  recommended  varieties  of  soft  wheat.) 

Royal,  Vigo,  Fairfield,  Newcaster,  and  Fultz  have  been 
named  as  the  best  soft  wheat  varieties  for  southern  Illinois  gener- 
ally by  agronomists  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Farm 
Adviser said  today. 

For  county,  he  recommended  


varieties.   (Add  here  your  own  direct  quotation  giving  reasons  for 
your  recommendations.  You  might  also  add  reported  yield  figures  on 
recommended  varieties  from  farmers  in  your  county.) 

According  to  W.  0.  Scott,  extension  agronomist.  Royal  and 
Vigo  have  been  consistently  high  yielders  over  southern  Illinois 
with  30  to  4o  bushels  an  acre  commonly  reported,  and  sometimes  up  to 
45  bushels. 

Royal  wheat,  developed  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
released  last  year,  is  a  tall,  bearded,  white  chaff  wheat  that  stands 
very  well.   On  test  plots  at  Urbana,  Dixon  Springs  and  Alhambra,  it 
has  the  highest  test  weight  of  any  soft  wheat  for  which  seed  is  avail 
able-   It  is  susceptible  to  loose  smut,  withstands  leaf  rust  to  some 
extent,  and  is  resistant  to  mosaic  and  stem  rust. 

Vigo,  a  variety  developed  by  Purdue  University,  is  medium- 
maturing.   It  is  tall,  stands  well,  and  has  extremely  long,  smooth 
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Royal  and  Vigo  Top  the  Recommended  Varieties  of  Soft  Wheat--add  2 

heads.   It  Is  a  white-chaff  wheat  with  fairly  good  test  weight,  but 
in  some  seasons  the  grain  shatters  easily.  Vigo  is  resistant  to 
mosaic,  Is  more  resistant  than  Royal  to  leaf  rust,  but  has  no  resist- 
ance to  black  stem  rust. 

Fairfield  is  a  beardless,  white  chaff  variety  that  stands 
well.   It  is  one  of  the  more  winter-hardy  varieties  and  yields  fairly 
well,  but  it  has  a  low  test  weight.   Fairfield  is  resistant  to  loose 
smut  and  mosaic,  but  is  susceptible  to  leaf  and  stem  rust  and  extreme' 
ly  susceptible  to  scab. 

Newcaster,  also  produced  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  is 
like  the  old  Fulcaster  from  which  it  was  developed.   Newcaster  is  a 
good  variety  to  plant  on  soils  of  medium  to  low  fertility,  but  has 
weak  straw  which  makes  it  a  poor  variety  on  good  to  fertile  land.   It 
is  a  high  yielder:  at  Alhambra  from  19^^  to  1948  it  outyielded  the 
average  of  all  other  varieties  of  wheat.   It  is  resistant  to  mosaic 
but  susceptible  to  leaf  and  stem  rust. 

Fultz,  an  older  soft  red  winter  wheat  variety,  yields  well, 
but  is  weak-strawed  and  will  not  stand  so  well  as  Royal  and  Vigo. 
Fultz  is  a  beardless,  white  chaff  variety  and  has  considerable  resist- 
ance to  loose  smut.  However,  it  is  susceptible  to  both  stem  and  leaf 
rust  and  is  somewhat  susceptible  to  mosaic. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


DO  SOYBEANS  ADD  NITROGEN  TO  THE  SOIL? 

Clyde  M.  Linsley 
Extension  Agronomist,  College  of  Agriculture 

Many  soybean  growers  are  asking  whether  soybeans  add  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil--that  is,  when  they're  harvested  as  a  cash  crop  with 
a  combine.  The  chart  above  gives  the  answer:  a  27  1/2  bushel  crop  of 
beans  harvested  by  combine  would  take  away  six  more  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen than  were  put  back  in  straw,  stubble,  and  roots.  This  informa- 
tion comes  from  H.  J.  Snider,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agi^iculture.  He  has  analyzed  all  parts  of  the  soybean  plant,  in- 
cluding the  roots,  from  different  plots  on  the  University  soil  exper- 
iment fields. 

Here  are  Mr.  Snider 's  figures:  A  27  1/2  bushel  crop  of  soy- 
beans contains  153  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  plants  take  102  pounds-- 
two-thirds--from  the  air,  and  the  remaining  51  pounds  come  from  the 
soil. 

Where  does  this  153  pounds  of  nitrogen  go?  One  hundred 
eight  pounds  are  removed  in  the  seed,  and  the  remaining  45  pounds  are 
found  in  the  straw,  stubble,  and  roots. 

This  45  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  returned  to  the  soil.   But 
the  crop  took  51  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  while  it  was  grow- 
ing. Thus  soybeans  harvested  by  combine  and  sold  take  away  about  six 
pounds  more  nitrogen  than  the  crop  puts  back.   The  nitrogen  supply  in 
the  soil  is  therefore  overdrawn  by  this  small  amount. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 
Animals  do  not  make  economical  gains  when  fed  corn  alone. 

The  laying  flock  should  be  examined  daily  for  signs  of 
infection. 

*** 

k 

■■         Apples  vrith  water  core  actually  are  more  nearly  mature  than 

unaffected  apples.  ^ 

*** 

To  prevent  bacterial  growth,  milk  must  be  cooled  promptly 
after  being  drawn. 

*** 

Whether  soybeans  can  be  stored  safely  on  the  farm  depends 
mainly  on  their  moisture  content, 

*»* 

For  safe  farm  storage,  shelled  corn  should  have  its  mois- 
ture reduced  to  14  percent  or  less. 

*** 

k         Soybeans  with  a  moisture  content  of  9  percent  can  be  stored 
for  3  years  or  longer  with  little  or  no  loss  in  quality. 

♦*« 

To  withstand  weights  and  pressures,  bins  for  soybeans  need 
to  be  about  as  strong  as  bins  for  wheat  or  shelled  corn. 

*** 

Give  your  farm  machinery  some  protection  from  the  weather, 
especially  during  the  winter  months  . 

*** 

In  University  of  Illinois  tests  corn  hybrids  proved  better 
for  silage  than  open-pollinated  varieties. 

*** 

A  paved  feedlot  soon  pays  for  itself  in  manure  saved.  It  al- 
so pays  a  profit  in  feed  saved,  in  faster  gains,  and  in  the  comfort  and 
cleanness  of  the  cattle. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Ladino  clover  has  proved  to  be  a  superior  hog  pasture. 

*** 

National  Fire  Prevention  Week  will  be  observed  October  9-15. 

*** 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  great 
use  of  garlic. 

Champaign  county,  Illinois,  is  the  leading  soybean-producing 
county  in  the  U.S. 

Twenty-six  states  have  laws  covering  the  organization  of 
rural  fire-protection  districts. 

*«* 

Nearly  six  out  of  every  ten  farmers  in  the  U.S.  are  members 
of  mutual  fire  insurance  companies. 

*♦* 

Livestock  farms  need  a  legume-grass  acreage  that  will  sup- 
ply plenty  of  high-quality  pasture  and  hay. 

*** 

Dairy  cattle  numbers  in  the  U.S.  have  been  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  2  million  per  decade. 

«»« 

Each  year  in  the  U.S.  fires  burn  up  about  100  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  farm  property  and  cause  Incalculable  losses  in  human 
suffering . 

♦** 

About  23  percent  of  the  American  people  lived  on  farms  in 
19^0,  while  by  I960  it  is  expected  that  the  figure  will  decrease  to 
about  l8  percent. 

♦** 

The  potato  was  imported  into  Europe  between  I58O  and  I585, 
first  by  the  Spaniards  and  afterwards  by  the  English. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Youth  Assistants 


Rural  Youth  State  Conference  Held  at  Urbana 


XHural  Youth  members  from  your  county) 


represented 


county  at  the  State  Rural  Youth  conference  at  the  University  of  II- 

j  linois,  Urbana,  Saturday,  October  1. 

_^_  ^^3  named  to  the  state  continuation 

committee  representing  county  for  the  coming  year.   One 

such  member  was  named  for  each  of  the  32  counties  nominating  a  can- 
didate. The  continuation  committee  will  help  plan  next  year's  state 
program. 

More  than  135  Rural  Youth  members  from  37  counties  were  in 
attendance  at  this  first  state  conference  since  before  the  war.  Most 

:  of  the  day  was  spent  in  discussing  ways  to  carry  out  the  programs  in 
their  county  monthly  meetings. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  VanAken  Burns,  state  leader  of  home  advisers, 
welcomed  the  young  people  to  the  conference  to  open  the  morning  ses- 
sion in  the  Illini  Union  building.  Miss  Margueritte  Briggs,  instructor 
in  family  relations  at  the  University,  presented  a  recording  on  "Mar- 
riage as  a  Human  Relationship"  which  is  available  to  the  county 

groups  for  their  programs. 

Luncheon  featured  a  talk  by  Dean  Robert  R.  Hudelson,  as- 
sociate dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  on  "If  You  Were  in  Germany 
Wow."  Dean  Hudelson  recently  returned  from  a  ten  weeks'  tour  of 
northern  Europe.   The  afternoon  was  taken  up  by  group  discussions  on 
program  planning  for  recreation,  education  and  community  service.  The 
last  hour  was  recreation  time. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  extension  service  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  was  directed  by  state  Rural  Youth 
leaders  Clare ta  Walker  and  Curt  Kenyon. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Terracing  Your  Land  Is  "Contour  Farming  -  Plus" 

You  should  be  careful  not  to  confuse  terracing  with  contour 
farming  for  soil  conservation  on  cultivated  crop  land. 
L         Actually,  terracing  is  "contour  farming  -  plus"  for  use  on 
long,  gradual  slopes  where  not  only  sheet  erosion  but  also  gullying 

may  occur,  says  County  Farm  Adviser . 

I         When  properly  used,  terracing  is  the  most  positive  permanent 
soil  conservation  practice  for  use  on  sloping  crop  land.  Terraces 
will  reduce  soil  losses  on  long  slopes  to  about  one-fifth  that  lost 
by  contour  farming.  Many  fields  in  Illinois  where  contour  farming 
is  now  started  should  eventually  be  terraced  unless  the  crop  rotation 
is  changed  to  include  much  more  grasses  and  legumes. 

According  to  R .  C.  Hay,  soil  conservation  engineer  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  terracing  involves  the  construction 
of  wide,  shallow  channels  above  ridges  formed  by  moving  earth  in 
definite  nonerosive  grades  to  carry  run-off  water  to  the  sides  of 
the  fields.  There  it  is  carried  down  the  slope  in  grass  waterways. 

Terraces  are  buHt  at  regular  intervals  down  the  slope  and 

then  form  permanent  guide  lines  for  contour  farming.   Hay  recommends 

that,  before  terracing  is  started,  two  years  be  used  for  preparation 

of  the  field  in  locating  and  establishing  the  grass  waterway  outlets 

in  sod  and  farming  on  the  contour. 

Illinois  Circular  513,  "Save  the  Soil  With  Contour  Farming 
and  Terracing,"  gives  detailed  information.   Order  it  from  Farm  Ad- 
viser   . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Production,  Feeder  Loans  to  Be  Discussed  at  Bankers'  Conference 

The  outlook  for  agricultural  loans  should  be  an  especially 

interesting  topic  for county  bankers  at  the  Illinois 

Bankers'  conference  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  October 
20-22,  Farm  Adviser said  today. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  21,  Dr.  H.  C.  M.  Case,  head 
of  agricultural  economics  work  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  vill 
discuss  the  outlook  for  production  loans,  and  L.  H.  Simerl,  extension 
economist,  will  review  the  outlook  for  feeder  loans. 

That  same  afternoon,  the  outlook  for  mortgage  loans  and 
small  business  loans  will  be  given  also. 

The  three-day  meeting  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Illinois  Bankers  association.  Sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
University  Auditorium,  and  there  is  no  registration  fee. 

Besides  the  outlook  on  loans  and  investments,  other  half- 
day  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  discussions  of  federal  policies  and 
legislation  as  they  affect  the  economic  outlook,  the  general  business 
outlook,  and  bank  management. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  and  Home  Advisers 

Central  Camping  Association  Elects  New  Directors 

A.  C.  Kamm,  Monticello,  Piatt  county  farm  adviser,  and  Rex 
Rhea,  Clinton,  DeWitt  county  assistant  farm  adviser,  were  elected 
directors  of  the  Central  Illinois  4-H  Club  Camp  association  at  its 
annual  meeting  recently  in  Urbana . 

Kamm  was  also  elected  president  of  the  association  for  the 
coming  year  by  vote  of  the  directors,  and  Miss  Mildred  Nuttall,  Van- 
dalia,  Payette  county  home  adviser,  was  elected  vice  president.  They 
succeed  Paul  Krows,  Sullivan,  Moultrie  county  farm  adviser,  and  Glenn 
Coffey,  Effingham,  Effingham  county  youth  assistant,  whose  terms  ex- 
pired this  year.  Miss  Virginia  Guthrie,  Moultrie  county  home  adviser, 
was  elected  secretary. 

Other  directors  of  the  association  are  Lorennle  Berry,  Mon- 
tlcello,  Piatt  county  home  adviser:  and  C.  P.  Bayles,  Pekln,  Tazewell 
county  farm  adviser. 

Present  from  county  were  

Members  of  the  association  present  at  the  meeting  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  19^9  camping  program  at  the  State  4-H  Memorial 
camp  near  Montlcello.  They  went  on  record  as  requesting  that  the 
same  staff  be  rehired  for  the  1950  camping  season.   Thirty- two  were 
present,  representing  14  of  the  20  counties  in  the  association. 

John  Scott,  Memorial  camp  business  manager,  reported  l4,072 
meals  served  at  the  dining  tent  this  year  at  a  raw  food  cost  of  33-^7 
cents  per  meal.   These  meals  Include  those  served  at  4-H  district 
camp,  state  Rural  Youth  camp,  and  the  state  4-H  conservation  camp. 
In  addition,  the  University  of  Illinois  YMCA  freshman  orientation  camp 
also  made  use  of  the  facilities  there  this  fall. 

Purpose  of  the  Central  Illinois  Camping  association  is  to 
plan  and  administer  the  program  of  the  district  camps  at  the  State 
4-H  Memorial  camp.   Since  the  camp  property  is  owned  by  the  University 
of  Illinois,  financial  affairs  are  handled  through  University  chan- 
nels . 
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Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


Stronger  timber  grows  in  farm  woods  when  the  farmer  applies 
the  rules  of  good  forestry. 


♦**««**♦** 


The  average  dairy  cow  is  milked  for  five  lactations  before 
she  is  replaced  with  a  young  animal. 


*♦**♦*♦*** 


To  be  safe  from  erosion,  a  waterway  must  have  vegetative 
or  mechanical  protection,  or  both. 


it**ik****** 


All  good  eggs  are  not  sold  on  grade,  but  it  is  a  problem  to 
know  which  ungraded  ones  are  good. 


*«******** 


Few  of  the  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms  that  cause 
human  and  animal  diseases  survive  long  in  the  soil. 


»♦«**♦**** 


Hens  will  usually  lay  20  to  25  percent  fewer  eggs  during 
their  second  year  than  they  did  during  their  first  year. 


♦*«*♦***♦* 


Soybean  straw  that  is  plowed  under  will  just  about  maintain 
the  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil. 


*«****«*** 


After  the  first  heavy  fall  frost,  sorghum,  Sudan  grass  and 
Johnson  grass  may  cause  serious  livestock  losses  due  to  prussic  acid 
poisoning. 


******»**♦ 


Legumes  should  not  be  so  severely  pastured  as  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  good,  strong  top  growth  as  the  grasses  go  into 
the  winter  months . 


*#*##♦*♦*♦ 


Good  crop  rotations  provide  for  systematic  cropping  of  land 
in  a  way  that  will  maintain  or  Improve  soil  fertility,  yields,  and 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  crops. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Field  Trials  to  Begin  for  Nev  Brucellosis  Vaccine 

Research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  has  developed  a  mutant  live  vaccine  for  brucellosis 
in  cattle  and  swine,  announces  Dean  Robert  Graham.   This  vaccine 
will  be  used  in  selected  Illinois  herds  in  cooperation  with  practic- 
ing veterinarians . 

The  mutant  vaccine  was  developed  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Bryan  of  the 
veterinary  college  staff.  He  exposed  the  germ  which  causes  brucel- 
losis in  swine  to  repeated  X-ray  treatments .  This  caused  the  germ 
to  change  or  mutate . 

When  injected  into  healthy  animals,  the  vaccine  causes  the 
blood  to  have  a  positive  reaction  for  only  a  short  time.  It  appears 
to  be  incapable  of  causing  the  disease. 

Studies  to  determine  the  immunizing  value  of  the  vaccine 
will  be  started  soon  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Mansfield, 
extension  veterinarian.   Tests  will  be  made  in  infected  privately 
owned  herds  in  cooperation  with  Illinois  veterinarians  and  herd  own- 
ers, as  well  as  in  experimental  animals  at  the  University. 
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To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers  and  Assistants; 

Enclosed  are  extra  copies  of  this  issue  of  k-E   Cairping  News  Notes. 
Please  distribute  then  to  members  of  your  county  camp  f'ond- raising  committee, 
members  of  your  county  k-E   ccimittee^  federation  members,  and  any  others  who 
I  might  be  interested  in  the  status  of  the  state  drive  for  camp  money.  You  can 
use  any  or  all  of  the  material  in  this  pamphlet  in  your  county  publications  or 
in  any  other  promotional  material  you  may  want  to  prepare.  We  need  your  help 
in  getting  subject  matter  for  this  newsletter,  so  please  send  us  the  stories  of 
your  fund-raising  drives. 


ESCTEISION  EDITORIAL  OFFICE 


txj.  Jiang- iiai sing  campaigns  unaer  way 

Tabulation  of  the  last  questionnaire  sent  cut  recently  by  the  state  of- 
fice in  an  attempt  to  keep  up  to  date  on  all  the  fall  U-H  camp  fund-raising  drives 
lows  about  a  30  percent  ret-om.   Cn  the  ret'omed  forms,  15  counties  indicated 
id-raising  campaigns  already  completed,  with  substantial  contributions  to  the 
"camping  f^ond.  These  counties  include  DeWitt,  Effingham,  Jackson,  Kane,  Kankakee, 
Kendall,  Livingston,  McDoncugh,  McLean  heme  economics  clubs,  Madison,  Perry, 
Piatt,  Sangamon,  Tazewell  arA   Williamson. 

On  the  basis  of  the  questionnaires  received,  nine  counties  are  conduct- 
ing campaigns  this  fall  to  wind  up  during  National  k-E  Achievement  Week,  Novem- 
ber 5-13'  Seme  others  indicated  that  drives  are  now  being  planned,  to  be  carried 
oiat  later  cn  this  year  or  next  year.  The  nine  counties  with  drives  under  way 
include  Christian,  Clay,  Grundy,  Jersey,  Johnson,  Lake,  McLean  agricultural  clubs, 
Moultrie  and  Stark. 


McDonough  County  Puts  on  Successful  Drive 

Funds  raised  in  McDonough  county  to  date  total  $7,300.  Of  this  amount, 
$5;SC0  was  raised  in  a  special  campaign  put  cn  from  June  13  to  20.  The  county  was 
organized  thoroughly  on  a  township  basis  for  solicitation  by  adults.  A  kick-off 
dinner  on  June  13  served  as  an  inspirational  meeting  for  the  township  vrorkers.  A 
report  meeting  was  held  one  week  later,  and  $1^,700  was  turned  in  then.  The  rest 
of  the  money  came  in  during  the  next  week  or  so  as  some  of  the  workers  finished 
their  solicitation. 

"The  publicity  program  is  very  important,"  says  Farm  Adviser  Nye  F. 
Bouslog  in  his  report  on  the  drive.  "Get  adroit s  ir^ormed  of  the  need  and  get 
their  support.  Encourage  them  to  do  the  job  now  and  you'll  find  that  they  will 
be  ready  to  go,  once  they  are  informed  of  the  need."  The  rest  of  McDoncugh  cc^jn- 
ty's  contributions  was  raised  through  a  focd  stand  at  the  county  fair,  waste  paper 
drives,  scrap  metal  drives,  and  sale  of  Christmas  cards  by  club  members.  A  quota 
of  $1.50  per  member  was  assigned  each  club. 


News  Notes  --2 

Young  People  Conducting  McLean  Campaigns 

Fund-raising  In  McLean  county  has  been  led  by  a  coimty  committee  made 
up  of  both  k'E  agricultural  and  home  economics  clubs.  In  some  communities  club 
committees  have  been  working  together  too.  The  youngsters  are  working  on  a  yearly 
basis  there,  each  club  meeting  Its  own  quota  each  year.  Three  agricultural  clubs 
have  already  met  their  ten-year  quota,  according  to  Jack  Stevenson,  assistant  farm 
adviser.  The  county  k-E   federation  is  helping  to  raise  funds  also.  The  home  eco- 
nomics clubs  have  held  bake  sales,  bazaars  at  achievement  meetings,  and  silent 
auctions;  managed  concessions  at  ball  games  and  movies;  assisted  the  home  bureau 
with  dinners;  sold  magazines,  greeting  cards,  and  wrappings;  and  served  lunches 
at  livestock  sales.  So  far  they  have  raised  $l,8l3.08.  The  agricultural  clubs 
have  turned  in  $2,531.68,  which  they  raised  through  carnivals,  parties,  solicita- 
tions. Rural  Youth  stands,  food  and  ice  cream  stands  and  white  elephant  sales. 

West  Frankfort  Camp  Gets  $1,000  From  REA 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Egyptian  REA  unit  recently  voted  to  give 
$1,000  to  the  Southern  District  k-E  Camp  at  Lake  West  Frankfort  on  the  basis  of 
$100  a  year  for  the  ten- year  camp  fund-raising  and  building  program.  This  contri- 
bution will  be  divided  equally  between  the  three  counties  in  which  the  REA  oper- 
ates, Jackson,  Randolph  and  Perry.  It  will  help  greatly  toward  the  quota  each 
county  has  been  assigned  to  raise.  The  money  will  also  mean  a  lot  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  camp,  since  work  can  be  continued  throughout  the  winter  to  get  the 
site  in  better  shape  for  camping  next  summer. 

Solicitation  Plan  Raises  $2,700  in  Kendall  County 

il-H'ers  in  Kendall  county  conducted  their  own  drive  for  funds  which 
netted  $2,700  during  the  week  of  the  campaign.  The  U-H  federation  organized  a 
camp  fund  committee  for  the  drive,  which  was  composed  of  a  boy  or  girl  appointed 
by  the  k^E   leaders  and  county  extension  personnel  as  township  chairman  in  each  of 
the  nine  townships.  Each  township  chairman  chose  his  own  committee  of  workers 
for  the  house-to-house  canvass.  Before  the  opening  of  the  drive,  a  letter  and 
pamphlet  were  sent  to  each  boxholder  in  the  county.  Also,  individual  U-H  Club 
members  had  news  articles  in  the  local  papers  for  four  weeks  before  the  start  of 
the  canvass,  which  lasted  one  week.  Although  $2,700  was  raised  in  the  drive,  an 
unfavorable  county  situation  at  the  time  kept  results  lower  than  had  been  hoped. 

Lake  County  Earns  Money  at  Fair 

In  August  the  Lake  County  U-H  Clubs  raised  enough  money  at  their  con- 
cession booth  at  the  county  fair  to  bring  their  contributions  to  $ifi<-8.36  so  far 
this  year.  Each  k-E   Club  has  been  asked  to  earn  money  for  the  camp  fund,  and  the 
various  home  bureau  units  that  sponsor  k-E  Clubs  are  donating  to  the  cause  too. 
Right  now  the  clubs  are  sponsoring  the  movie,  "The  Green  Promise,"  to  help  raise 
money  for  camp. 


.'  / 


News  Notes  —  3 

Younp^sters  in  Madison  County  Collect  $2,200 

Most  of  the  600  toys  and  girls  in  k-E   CIuTd  vork  in  Madison  county  took 
part  in  the  drive  to  collect  money  for  the  camp  program  starting  August  29.  The 
county  federation  council  took  charge  of  the  drive,  and  the  solicitation  was  done 
by  the  l4-H'ers  themselves.  The  campaign  brought  in  a  total  of  $2,200  out  of  the 
$6,000  quota  for  the  county.  Home  bureau  units  and  the  clubs  will  continue  to 
raise  money  toward  filling  the  ten- year  quota. 

Jackson  County  Reaches  Ten- Year  Goal 

In  a  special  ceremony  at  the  recent  fall  farm  and  home  advisers'  confer- 
ence at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Miss  Mildred  Benz,  Jackson  County  youth  assist- 
ant, presented  Fund  Chairman  F.  H.  Mynard  with  a  check  for  $1,0^^0.9?.  This  money 
finished  up  Jackson  County's  ten- year  quota  in  the  camp  fund-raising  program. 
Their  drive  for  funds  started  in  the  spring  of  19^+8,  each  k-E  Club  in  the  county 
pledging  to  raise  a  quota.  About  a  year  ago  active  solicitation  of  businessmen 
and  farmers  was  started.  The  county  leaders  took  one  township  at  a  time  and  con- 
ducted a  special  one-day  campaign  in  it.  It  took  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  Farm  Adviser  W.  C.  Anderson,  Heme  Adviser  Jeamette  Dean  and  Assistant  Benz, 
who  went  with  the  workers  on  all  their  drives.  But,  as  they  say,  it  has  been 
worth  while,  and  the  mission  was  successfully  accomplished. 

Work  on  New  Lake  Starts  at  Memorial  Camp 

Bids  were  let  in  August  and  work  started  September  1  on  the  concrete 
spillway  which  will  lie  under  the  new  dam  at  the  State  Memorial  U-H  Camp  near 
Monticello.  The  dam  when  completed  will  back-water  up  into  a  l6-acre  lake  which 
will  be  the  center  of  the  new  area  being  developed  into  the  permanent  campsite. 
The  concrete  work  will  be  finished  before  the  first  of  the  year,  and  work  on  the 
earth- filled  dam  itself  is  scheduled  for  next  summer.  The  new  lake  will  be  about 
20  feet  deep,  and  the  dam  will  contain  about  20  million  gallons  of  water.  The 
concrete  tube-type  spillway  is  designed  to  handle  the  overflow  of  the  heaviest 
rainfall  on  the  i<-00-acre  watershed  during  the  past  100  years. 

Tazewell,  Perry  and  Kane  Counties  Report 

According  to  the  latest  report  from  Tazewell  county,  $6,802.19  has  been 
raised  and  sent  in  out  of  their  quota  of  $10,800.  The  remainder  of  the  money  will 
probably  be  raised  by  the  k-E   Club  members  there  with  periodic  contributions. 
Perry  county  plans  a  steady,  continuous  fund-raising  program.  So  far  their  efforts 
have  raised  $2,200  for  the  camp  fund.  Kane  county  conducted  a  King  and  Queen 
contest  in  conjunction  with  a  tractor  raffle.  The  program  was  a  success  to  the 
tune  of  $2,500.  k-E   federation,  leaders  and  club  members  made  up  the  committees 
that  carried  this  program  to  con5)letion. 

Southern  Illinois  Camp  Gets  Its  Face  Lifted 

The  southern  Illinois  district  camp  at  Lake  West  Frankfort  was  given  a 
general  overhauling  at  a  work-day  on  Thursday,  September  22.  Tractors  and  farm 
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equipment  were  furnished,  and  the  work  was  done  "by  the  farm  and  home  advisers, 
assistants  and  other  volunteers  during  the  day.  Hills  and  valleys  were  torn  up 
and  disked,  fertilized  with  limestone  and  rock  phosphate,  seeded  and  rolled.  Don 
Lee,  Mt.  Vernon,  was  in  charge  of  the  committee  that  supervised  the  project;  W.  C. 
Anderson,  Murphysboro,  in  charge  of  limestone;  G.  C.  Christensen,  Benton,  in  charge 
of  rock  phosphate;  H.  H.  Fulkerson,  Marion,  in  charge  of  equipment;  and  Ralph  Broom, 
Vienna,  in  charge  of  seeds. 

For  First  Time  All  Four  District  Camps  Have  Programs 

More  than  8,000  Illinois  i|-H  and  Rural  Youth  hoys  and  girls  attended 
summer  camp  this  year.  Of  this  number,  ^,200  camped  at  the  four  district  camps 
being  developed  as  part  of  the  coordinated  state  camping  program.  The  others  at- 
tended State  Leadership  Camp,  and  county,  day  and  local  camps.  F.  H.  IV^mard, 
chairman  of  the  state  canqp  coordinating  committee,  believes  that  attendance  at 
the  four  district  camps  will  continue  to  grow  each  summer  as  facilities  are  devel- 
oped and  interest  in  the  camping  program  grows  among  club  members.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  all  four  camps  have  been  in  operation.  Largest  number  of  young 
people  were  taken  care  of  at  Camp  Shaw- waw-nas- see,  near  Kankakee,  the  northern 
Illinois  district  camp.  This  was  Shaw- waw-nas- see * s  fourth  year  of  operation. 
State  k'E  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello  took  care  of  1,200  campers  in  its  second 
year  of  operation.  The  western  Illinois  district  camp  at  Lake  Jacksonville  had 
an  attendance  of  about  800,  while  the  southern  district  camp  at  Lake  West  Frank- 
fort had  600.  This  was  the  first  year  of  camping  at  these  two  camps. 

Status  of  Camping  Fund  on  October  15 

Following  is  the  latest  summary  of  the  status  of  the  k-E   camping  fund. 
These  figures  show  contributions  received  in  the  state  office  as  of  October  15, 
19it9! 

Memorial  Canip  $  86,87^.59 

Shaw- waw-nas -see  58,597*86 

Western  District  9,^65.69 

Southern  District  21,0ifl.91 

Undesignated  ^5,013.76 

Special  Camps  I62.3I 

Total  $221,156.12 

This  total  shows  an  increase  of  $53,300  over  the  March  1,  19^9,  report. 
Of  the  total  amount,  $59^^55 '09  has  been  contributed  by  business,  industry  and 
personal  donors. 
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Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

COUMTY  CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  ILLINOIS  if-H  CAMPING  PROGRAM 

TO  OCTOBER  15,  I9I19 


County- 


Memorial    Camp  Shav-     Western    Southern  Undesignated    Special 
Canrp      vav-nas-see       Camp Camp       Contributions     Camps 


Total 


Adams 

■■     678.U5 

Alexander 

Bond 

35^.08 

Boone 

182.50 

13.00 

Brovn 

1^7.55 

Bureau 

1500.00 

1300.00 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

58.5^ 

Cass 

56.25 

Champaign 

ififOl.05 

Christian 

IIU0.21 

Clark 

1766. 3^^ 

Clay 

132.36 

Clinton 

23.60 

Coles 

2837.1^ 

Cook 

1822.00 

385.63 

Crawford 

1^68.50 

Cumberland 

261.88 

DeKalb 

1500.00 

3350.00 

DeWitt 

3029.  in 

Douglas 

2770.^4-5 

DuPage 

129.00 

1119.  lif 

Edgar 

2500.00 

Edwards 

378.37 

Effingham 

1810.  If  5 

Fayette 

17.00 

Ford 

370.01 

Franklin 

10.00 

Fulton 

in9.29 

Gallatin 

Greene 

1000.00 

Grundy 

35^.65 

I8if7.26 

Hamilton 

12.50 

Hancock 

23.56 

Hardin 

Henderson 

6.22 

Henry 

I50I+.OO 

500. CO 

Iroquois 

1500.00 

6537.53 

Jackson 

177.50 

Jasper 

192.88 

Jefferson 

6kh,96 

Jersey 

517.50 

JoDaviess 

238.89 

Johnson 

Kane 

300.25 

1733.7^ 

Kankakee 

1310. Qh 

176^1. 11 

Kendall 

ii2if.l0 

3200.00 

Knox 

1016.93 

Lake 

1525.00 

1609.61 

LaSalle 

151.55 

82U.27 

Lawrence 

U05.65 

1+50.00 


572.23 


162.31 


2tt8.00 


23!+.  82 


706.82 
565.00 


35.00 


129.00 

1200.00 
33.60 

1000.00 


500.00 


5725-00 
1587.06 


126.00 
20.00 


1128.  i+5 

926.31 
357.81 

2800.00 
293.36 

30lf.25 

i+l+01.05 

lli+0.21 

1766.3^ 

839.18 

588.60 

2837.1^ 
22i+2.63 
U68.5O 
261.88 
1+850.00 
3029.1+1 

2770.1+5 
121+8.  II+ 
2500.00 

507.37 

1810.1+5 

17.00 

370.01 

1210.00 

1+19.29 

33.60 

1000.00 

2201.91 
1012.50 

523.56 

6.22 
2OOI+.OO 

8037.53 

5902 . 50 

192.88 

2232.02 

517.50 

36I+.89 

2053.99 
333^^.95 
362U.IO 

1016.93 

313^.61 

975.82 

1+05.65 
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County- 


Memorial 
Camp 
153.38 
755.22 
933.66 

1500.00 
453.00 

1500.00 

3097.^^9 
933.^0 

1663.05 
25U.87 
li92.8if 

641.39 

5.00 

188.00 

512.99 

306.27 

473.41 

80.15 

2223.72 
494.49 
808.34 
185.00 

7035.62 
131.41 


233.63 

284.23 

542.08 

1566.45 

155.75 
1687.20 

135.92 

210.00 

1661.89 

209.70 

190.13 
7084.49 

2013.98 

182.17 

577.22 

30.00 

3.25 
115.00 
632.96 
1794.48 
34.85 
331.25 
503.56 


Camp  Shaw- 
vav^nas-see 
4247.06 
170.00 


1225.00 
2082.86 


Western  Southern  Undesignated  Special 
Camp Camp   Contributions  Camps 


Total 
4400.44 

925 

933 
7300 
1678 
3682 
3127 
1027 
2119 
1193 
3311 

833 

537 

188 

512 

915 

473 

425 
2223 

494 

908 
2205 

7035 

131 

27 

45 

813 

341 

542 

2448 

2355 
2878 

167 

243 
1661 

809 

190 

7084 

50 

2013 

312 

577 
130 
113 
615 
672 
6402 
776 

331 
5702 


Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 
Winnebago 
Woodford 
Personal  and 
_  Business 
Total 


2818.35 


5800.00 


30.00 

93.80 

456.78 


191.81 


345.79 


100.00 


1191.21 
25.00 

33.30 


600.00 


40.00 
4607.76 


5199.14 


938.29 
532.00 

609.53 


2020.00 


27.21 
45.30 

579.81 
56.85 

882.23 
2200.00 


50.00 

129.98 

100.00 
110.00 
500.00 

742.00 


100.00 


6.54 


1540. 2Q  1^,42^.40 


l^U.  491.1^0 


59,455 


86,874.59  58,597.86  9;465.69  21,041.91  45,013.76    162.31  221,156 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Easy  Checks  May  Prevent  Farm  Electrical  Fire 

A  little  careful  checking  may  prevent  disastrous  results 
from  an  electrical  fire  on  your  farm. 

Farm  Adviser says  you  should  immed- 
iately replace  or  repair  any  electrical  equipment  that  gives  you  a 
shock  or  that  looks  as  if  it  needed  fixing.   Faulty  cords,  broken 
switch  plates  or  loose  double  outlets  are  common  electrical  fire 
hazards . 

Here  are  some  other  simple  precautions  suggested  by  Frank 
Andrew,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
to  prevent  electrical  trouble: 

1.  Check  your  fuse  box  for  proper  fusing.  Use  20-ampere 
fuses  for  circuits  which  carry  such  appliances  as  electric  irons  and 
refrigerators  and  15  ampere  for  those  that  supply  lights.   Larger 
fuses  may  cause  wires  to  overheat  if  there  is  a  short  or  an  overload. 
Keep  a  supply  of  fuses  near  the  fuse  box. 

2.  Remove  dust  and  lint  from  switches,  lights,  and  outlets, 
particularly  in  the  barn. 

3-  Be  sure  no  inside  wiring  is  exposed  to  leaky  roofs  or 

condensation  from  water  pipes.  Water  may  follow  the  wiring  down  to 

switch  boxes  or  junction  boxes  and  cause  them  to  short  out. 

Because  of  the  increased  use  of  electrical  equipment,  many 
farm  wiring  systems  are  no  longer  adequate.   It  will  pay  to  have  a 
competent  electrician  check  your  wiring  and  add  circuits  where  needed 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 
There  are  200  different  types  of  cheese  made  from  milk. 

^*« 

Protein  is  most  often  the  limiting  factor  in  the  ration 
of  swine . 

♦♦♦ 

Peed  requirements  of  swine  vary  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  animals  are  kept. 

*♦* 

Inedible  by-products  of  the  hog  represent  about  2  1/2  per- 
cent of  the  live  weight  of  the  animal. 

*«« 

There  is  nothing  that  will  solve  so  many  of  the  pork  pro- 
ducer's problems  as  an  abundance  of  good  forage. 

Every  year  cattle  grubs  in  this  country  spoil  enough  poten- 
tial leather  to  put  soles  on  the  shoes  of  about  12  million  men. 

*** 

Wool  fabrics  have  been  unearthed  in  the  ruins  of  villages 
inhabited  by  the  Swiss  lake  dwellers  ten  thousand  years  ago. 

The  soap  industry  annually  uses  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils  taken  from  cattle,  swine  and  sheep. 

*** 

On  an  average,  one  animal  out  of  every  seven  slaughtered  in 
plants  under  federal  inspection  carries  bruised  meat  that  must  be  cut 
out  as  waste. 

*** 

Of  the  thousands  of  domestic  animals  in  the  world,  the 
Americas  have  contributed  very  few.   The  most  important  are  the  tur- 
key and  the  llama . 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  October    20,     19^9  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers: 

Enclosed  is  a  special  fill-in  story  for  you  to  use  in 
your  local  papers  and  farm  "bureau  publication  as  a  build-up  for 
the  fourth  annual  4-H  Leaders'  Recognition  Banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Springfield  on  November  22. 

The  date  of  the  banquet  and  day  of  entertainment  has 
been  moved  up  to  November  this  year  to  take  advantage  of  the 
recognition  already  generated  for  the  k-E  Club  members  in  each 
of  your  counties  during  National  k'E   Achievement  Week. 

Local  volunteer  leaders  deserve  maximum  recognition 
in  their  own  counties  for  the  extremely  important  peurt  they 
play  in  ^^--H  Club  work.  We  hope  this  will  help  you  get  them  a 
little  more  recognition  back  home. 

We  will  send  you  additional  fill-in  stories  and  other 
information  later. 

We  are  planning  radio  coverage  of  the  banquet  through 
some  of  your  local  stations.  We  will  cooperate  with  six  or  eight 
stations  in  making  tape  recordings.  Hugh  Muncy  and  Marvin  Nicol 
of  the  Illinois  Chain  Store  Council  will  contact  the  radio  sta- 
tions.  Interv:}.ews  will  be  handled  by  Jack  Murray  of  this  office. 

This  will  be  a  big  day  for  most  of  these  local  leaders. 
It  is  the  best  opportunity  for  you  to  let  them  know  that  we  all 
deeply  appreciate  the  hard  work  and  long  hours  they  put  in  for  the 
good  of  rural  Illinois  young  people  with  little  compensation  but 
the  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done. 


Sincerely, 


Jama  gin 
istant  Extension  Editor 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


4-H  Volunteer  Leaders  to  Be  Honored  on  November  22 


Pour  local  4-H  Club  leaders  have  been  selected  to  represent 
county  at  the  4th  annual  4-H  Leaders'  Recognition  day  and 


banquet  at  the  Hotel  Lincoln  in  Springfield  on  November  22. 
They  are:  


These  local  volunteer  leaders  have  been  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  4-H  leaders  in  county  at  the  special  program. 

They  are  being  honored  for  their  loyal  efforts  in  behalf  of  rural 
young  people  and  their  years  of  service  without  pay  in  the  interests 
of  helping  develop  better  farmers  and  homemakers . 

Last  year  385  local  leaders  vere  registered  for  the  event, 
and  at  least  as  many  are  expected  to  attend  from  all  counties  of  the 
state  this  year.  Two  agricultural  club  leaders,  two  home  economics 
club  leaders  and  one  extension  worker  in  each  county  have  been  invited 
Registry  will  be  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Lincoln. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  many  leading  representatives  of 
business  and  industry  and  state  extension  workers  attending  the  meet- 
ing to  help  honor  the  volunteer  leaders.  The  event  is  sponsored  by 
the  joint  4-H  staff,  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  the  Illi- 
nois Home  Bureau  Federation,  and  the  Illinois  Chain  Store  Council. 
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A  tour  of  the  Pillsbury  Mills  in  Springfield  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  open  the  day's  activities  for  the  early  arrivals.   The  tour 
is  scheduled  from  10:30  a.m.  until  12:00  noon. 

During  the  afternoon,  from  1:30  until  5:00,  the  leaders 
and  guests  will  be  conducted  on  tours  of  the  State  Historical  Museum, 
the  State  Capitol  building,  and  Lincoln's  home  and  tomb.   Following 
a  social  hour  from  5  until  6,  the  banquet  dinner  will  be  served  in 
the  Hotel  Lincoln. 

H.  Roe  Bartle,  Kansas  City  attorney,  a  leader  of  civic  and 
young  people's  activities  there,  will  be  the  guest  speaker  for  the 
evening.   Musical  numbers  during  the  dinner  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Pearl  Kemp  orchestra. 

The  event  this  year  has  been  planned  to  follow  closely 
after  National  4-H  Achievement  VJ'eek  so  that  the  local  volunteer  ^-H 
Club  leaders  can  share  in  the  public  acclaim  given  the  young  people 
for  their  accomplishments.   There  are  approximately  6,800  local  vol- 
'  unteer  leaders  helping  to  direct  the  activities  and  projects  of  the 
more  than  53,000  Illinois  4-H  Club  members  this  year. 

-0- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 
Grass  waterways  slow  the  water  run-off  on  sloping  fields. 

It  is  time  to  mulch  the  brambles  before  deep  freezes  come. 

*** 

Approximately  4o  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  U.S.  have 
telephone  service. 

*** 

Two  bushels  of  potatoes  grow  today  in  the  U.S.  on  the  same 
area  that  grew  one  bushel  25  years  ago. 

*** 

There  were  53,370  Illinois  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  4-H 
Club  projects  during  19^9 • 

High-producing  milk  cows  should  be  given  a  rest  period  of 
6  to  8  weeks  before  freshening. 

*** 

The  development  of  an  electronic  scale  for  weighing  live- 
stock at  public  markets  has  been  announced. 

*** 

Animals  can  stand  cold  temperatures  better  in  the  open  than 
they  can  in  buildings  which  allow  cold  drafts  to  blow  on  them. 

*** 

There  are  230  agricultural  research  projects  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  agricultural  experiment  station. 

The  Land-Grant  College  Act  of  l862  granted  to  each  of  the 
states  an  amount  of  public  land  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each  senator 
and  representative  in  Congress. 

*** 

The  alfalfa  seed  crop  in  the  U.S.  for  19^9  is  expected  to  be 
the  largest  ever  produced.   It  is  forecast  at  1,851,000  pounds,  hi   per- 
cent more  than  the  average  for  the  10-year  period  1938-^7. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

:„„.,.  of  A.Hcuin.„,u*,»„o.iiu.oi.  October  27,  191^9  ^""tTHt-tlltr."""" 

Unired  S«.«  DepartmeM  oi  Aenculmte.  ^^^^^  jll__ 

Cooperating 


To  Farm  Advisers: 

Enclosed  in  your  packet  of  news  materials  this 
week  you  will  find  three  newspaper  mats  of  cartoons  suit- 
able for  use  in  connection  with  your  promotion  of  National 
k-E  Achievement  Week,  Novemher  5-13'  We  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  use  all  three  of  them  in  your  newspaper 
publicity  and  in  your  county  publications. 

Sincerely, 


R.  A.    Jaripagin 
Assistant  Extension 
Editor  for  Youth 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants 

(The  attached  story  has  been  sent  to  all  daily  papers  in  the  state  for 
release  en  Tuesday,  November  1.  If  you  have  one  of  the  boy  or  girl  winners  in 
your  county,  you  will  probably  want  to  prepare  a  local  story  on  your  winner  for 
both  your  weekly  and  daily  papers. 

You  can  localize  the  story  by  adding  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
your  winner  and  another  paragraph  or  two  telling  about  the  project  which  won  him 
or  her  the  honor.  The  story  will  be  a  little  better  if  you  can  get  a  picture  of 
the  winner  printed  along  with  the  story. 

Following  is  a  lead  you  might  use  to  start  your  story:) 


f   son  (daughter)  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


of  ,  had  been  named  one  of  26  ^-H  Club  members  to  repre- 


sent the  53^000  Illinois  i|-H'ers  as  delegates  to  National  h-YL  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  November  27  to  December  1. 

was  selected  for  this  high  honor  by  the  i+-H  extension  staff 

at  the  University  of  Illinois  because  of  his  (her)  outstanding  over-all  record  in 
^-H  Club  work  this  year.  This  record  includes  work  in  projects,  completion  of 
records,  k-'Q.   activities  and  leadership  in  other  community  and  county  activities. 

Among  *s  projects  this  year  were  

(project  and  community  activities) 

^ • 

He  (she)  has  been  a  member  of  the  


U-H  Club  for  years.  Some  of  the  other  honors  he  (she)  has  won 


are 


(honors  and  biography) 


-0- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Illinois  Dailies 


FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  19it9 


Name  Delegates  to  National  ^-H  Club  Congress 


URBANA,  ILL.,  November  1  --  Names  of  26  outstanding  Illinois  i|-H  Club 
members  who  have  been  selected  to  represent  this  state  at  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  November  27  to  December  1  were  released  today. 

This  honor  is  among  the  most  prized  of  all  k-E   awards.  It  was  conferred 
upon  these  top-ranking  k-E  boys  and  girls  because  of  their  superior  over-all  rec- 
ords of  achievement  for  19^9  in  project  work,  k'E  activities  and  leadership  in 
other  community  and  county  affairs.  Delegates  were  chosen  by  the  joint  k-E   ex- 
tension staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  delegates  to  Club  Congress  are:  Edith  Basaler,  Mascoutah,  St.  Clair 
county;  Betty  Dimond,  Lovington,  Moultrie  county;  Dwaine  Dynes,  Atkinson,  Henry 
county;  Jane  Dodd,  Eldorado ,  Saline  county;  Justine  Ebert,  Valmeyer ,  Monroe  county; 
James  Gill,  Speer ,  Stark  county;  James  H.  Harris,  Grand  Chain ,  Pulaski  county; 
Carol  Harrison,  Ringwood ,  McHenry  county. 

Russell  M.  Jorstad,  Morris,  Kendall  county;  Kenneth  Koertner,  Pearl 
City,  Stephenson  county;  Donald  Linneman,  Arlington  Heights,  Cook  county;  Rachel 
Loehr,  Carlinville ,  Macoupin  county;  Marilyn  Marks,  Princeton,  Bureau  county; 
Joyce  Mishler,  Eureka,  Woodford  county;  Virginia  Muntman,  Jacksonville ,  Morgan 
coimty;  Norma  Rader,  Springfield,  Sangamon  county;  Wayne  Ryan,  Tonica,  LaSalle 
county. 

Ronald  Schlicht,  Springfield ,  Sangamon  county;  Maurice  Soucie,  Peotone, 
Will  county;  Melvin  Sparlin,  Flora ,  Clay  county;  Betty  Jo  Vance,  Paris,  Edgar 
county;  Carlene  VJellman,  Pay son,  Adams  county;  Betty  Winzeler,  Tremont ,  Tazewell 


add  k-E   Club  Congress  Delegates  --  2 

county;  Dale  Young,  Windsor,  Shelby  county;  Byron  Zehr,  Normal ,  McLean  county; 
and  Kenneth  Zobrist,  Pocahontas ,  Bond  county. 

Two  k-B.   Club  leaders  also  were  selected  to  attend  Club  Congress  this 
year  in  recognition  of  their  outstanding  contribution  to  ij-H  Club  work.  They 
are  Marian  Sympson,  Tazewell  county  home  adviser,  Pekin,  and  M.  J.  Stevenson, 
McLean  county  assistant  farm  adviser,  Bloomington. 


-0- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 
and  All  Assistants 


FOR  B#ffiDIATE  RELEASE 


County  Names  Outstanding  ^-H  Club  Members 


^____  county  4-H  Club  members  have  been  selected  for 

(no.)    (county) 
special  recognition  for  their  hard  work  and  club  activities  this  year. 


Farm  Adviser 


and  Home  Adviser 


in  a  joint  announcement  said  that  boys  and  girls  have  been 

(no.) 
named  state  outstanding  members  for  the  excellence  of  their  over-all  ^-H  Club 

records  for  19^9.  They  are  


Also  selected  on  the  basis  of  an  excellent  record  this  year  in  one 


project  were 


(no.) 


boys  and  girls  who  have  been  named  as  state  project  honor 


members  for  19^9*  These  young  people  are 


These  k-YL  Club  members  have  been  chosen  for  this  state  recognition  on 

the  high  merit  of  their  records  from  among  U-H'ers  in  county 

(no.) 
this  year  for  their  outstanding  work  in  club  projects,  k-E   activities  and  leader- 
ship in  other  community  and  county  affairs. 

Selection  was  made  by  a  special  committee  of  farm  and  home  advisers  and 
assistants  working  with  the  state  k-E   Club  staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  awards  will  consist  of  a  certificate  of  honor  and  eligibility  for  a  state  out- 
standing or  project  honor  medal. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 

To  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


October  31,  19^9 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


Tuesday,  November  22,  is  the  date  of  the  fourth  annual  State  k-E   Local 
[Leaders*  Recognition  Banquet  at  the  Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Springfield.  It  is 
a  day  in  which  you  will  all  be  cooperating  to  give  your  county  local  leaders  the 
recognition  which  they  so  richly  deserve  for  their  hard  work  and  loyal  efforts  in 
[behalf  of  the  k-E   Club  members  in  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  the  local  publicity  which  you  will  be  giving  your  county 
leaders  who  attend  the  Recognition  Day,  we  have  another  plan  which  you  may  be  in- 

Iterested  in  carrying  out.  We  are  going  to  have  a  tape  recorder  at  the  Recognition 
Day  meeting  which  will  be  available  for  your  use.  The  idea  is  that  you  can  appear 

'with  your  delegation  in  conrpany  with  members  of  the  state  k-E   staff  and  record  a 
10-  or  15-minute  radio  program  right  on  the  spot.  This  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
tell  the  folks  back  home  by  way  of  radio  what  a  good  time  your  leaders  are  having 
in  Springfield  and  how  much  the  Extension  Service  appreciates  their  efforts. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  such  a  recording  with  your  county  group, 
we  suggest  that  you  contact  your  local  radio  station  to  find  out  whether  they  will 
be  interested  in  allotting  broadcast  time  to  the  program.  If  you  already  have  a 
program  of  your  own,  you  may  want  to  use  this  recording  opportunity  to  prepare  one 
of  your  future  broadcasts.  Where  interest  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  radio  sta- 
tion, you  should  suggest  that  they  provide  a  blank  tape  which  you  can  bring  to  the 
Springfield  meeting  for  us  to  use  in  making  the  recording.  Then  you  can  return  the 
tape  in  person  to  the  station  with  the  program  on  it,  ready  for  broadcast. 

Please  let  us  know  by  return  mail  on  the  form  below  whether  you  are  in- 
terested in  such  an  arrangement.  We  believe  it  will  be  a  good  chance  for  you  to 
give  your  local  leaders  a  little  extra  credit  and  publicity. 


Sincerely, 


^ 


r?T^ 


JM:ml 


Jack  Murray 

Assistant  Extension  Editor 


Is  your  local  radio  station  interested  in  a  tape  recording 
of  your  county  local  leaders  at  the  Recognition  Day  Banquet? 


Yes 


No 


• 

Will  they  furnish  a  blank  tape  for  you  to  bring  with  you 
for  the  recording? 

V/hat  radio  station  did  you  contact? 

Signed 

Yes 
No 

■^,0    i: 


From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

A  13-  or  l4-hour  "working' day  for  laying  hens  is  generally 
recommended. 

#«« 

Phenothiazine  is  the  most  effective  drug  known  to  fight 
worms  in  sheep. 

**« 

Cows  that  calve  at  an  early  age  are  likely  to  be  less  than 
normal  size  at  maturity. 

*** 

Dusting  the  chickens  with  sodium  fluoride  or  a  5  percent  DDT 
powder  will  control  body  lice. 

*♦♦ 

Insufficient  feed  is  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of 
low  average  milk  production  in  dairy  cows. 

*** 

About  50  different  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grown  by  approx- 
imately 1,800  market-vegetable  growers  in  the  Chicago  area. 

*♦* 

A  cow  producing  35  to  4o  pounds  of  milk  daily  requires  hO 
to  50  percent  of  her  feed  for  maintenance. 

*♦* 

Zinc  phosphide  rodenticide  on  sliced  apples  is  probably  the 
best  poison  bait  to  eradicate  orchard  mice  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

*♦* 

The  farm  value  of  cottonseed  increased  from  approximately  60 
million  dollars  to  more  than  400  million  dollars  between  1928  and  19^7 

*** 

A  new  textile  fiber  spun  from  zein,  a  corn  protein,  is  now 
in  commercial  production.  About  15  percent  of  the  production  is  used 
in  making  men's  hats. 

**♦ 

Lysozyme,  a  bacteria-destroying  enzyme,  found  in  egg  albumin 
is  found  also  in  human  tears  and  in  the  saliva  of  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals.  That  probably  explains  to  some  extent  why  animals  can  help  to 
prevent  infection  by  licking  their  wounds. 
JRWilw  11-1-49  -0- 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


Local  4-H  Leaders  Make  Year's  Program  a  Success 


county's  volunteer  local  4-H  Club  leaders  will 


share  the  spotlight  with  their  club  members  as  they  are  recognized 

this  week  for  their  year's  work. 

"Observance  of  National  4-H  Achievement  Week  from  Novem- 
ber 5  to  13  would  not  be  complete  without  proper  recognition  of  the 
local  club  leaders,"  says  Farm  (Home)  Adviser  

"Without  their  hard  work  and  faithful  efforts,  4-H  Club 

work  in  county  would  not  be  so  successful  as  it  has  been 

throughout  the  years . " 

These  leaders  of  agricultural  4-H  Clubs  and  


leaders  of  home  economics  4-H  Clubs  in  this  county  are  the  local 
representatives  of  more  than  6,000  local  volunteer  leaders  in  Illi- 
nois this  year,  and  nearly  200,000  in  the  whole  country. 

Many  of  them  are  parents  of  club  members  and  share  their 
interests.  But  many  are  not;  they  are  doing  this  work  because  they 
want  to  help  boys  and  girls  get  a  good  start  in  learning  to  be  better 
farmers  and  homemakers . 

(Tell  something  here  of  their  sacrifices  in  time,  work 
and  expense;  add  a  local  story  or  two  on  your  local  leaders.) 

Some  of  the  local  leaders  in  county  have  been 

serving  as  volunteer  4-H  Club  leaders  for  years.   (Some  may  have 

grandchildren  as  club  members.   Mention  names  and  incidents.) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

19^9  Housing  Act  Has  Benefits  for  Farm  Families 

Some  provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9  will  make  it 
possible  for  many  Illinois  farm  families  to  get  the  housing  they 
want  and  need . 

Deane  G.  Carter,  professor  of  farm  structures  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  act  is  not  a  "relief"  or  low- 
rent  program  for  farmers . 

Farm  families  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Housing  Act 
may  obtain  long-term  loans  at  favorable  interest  rates,  along  with 
assistance  in  planning  their  improvements.  However,  the  loan  must 

be  repaid,  leaving  the  family  independent  of  gifts  or  subsidies. 

Part  of  the  program  covers  research  in  farm  housing  prob- 
lems and  structures.  Results  of  these  investigations  by  state  exper- 
iment stations  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  make  it 
possible  for  all  farm  families  to  obtain  plans  and  planning  help 
through  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Outright  grants  for  housing  will  be  made  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  need  in  which  small  amounts,  usually  not  more  than  $500,  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family. 

"Public  attention  has  been  centered  mostly  on  the  urban 
and  slum  clearance  sections  of  the  Housing  Act,"  Carter  said.   "Sev- 
eral billion  dollars  will  be  required  to  clear  blighted  city  areas 
and  build  and  operate  810,000  housing  units. 
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Add  farm  housing  -  2 

"By  comparison,  the  money  authorized  for  rural  housing 
would  build  less  than  50,000  farm  houses  if  all  the  money  were  used 
for  this  purpose.   It  is  apparent  that  if  widespread  benefit  is  to 
be  gained  by  farmers,  it  will  be  through  research,  planning  service 
and  extension  work,  together  with  supervised  loans  and  small  grants." 

Carter  emphasized  the  importance  of  planning  services  in 
farm  housing,  whether  or  not  the  improvements  are  made  with  Housing 
Act  loans. 

He  said,  "The  University  of  Illinois  has  valuable  resources 
for  farm  house  planning.  Agricultural  engineers  and  home  economists 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  working  on  plans  for  new  houses  and 
remodeling. 

"The  University's  Small  Homes  Council  has  published  more 
than  20  circulars  on  housing  subjects,  many  of  which  apply  to  farm 
housing.  Farmhouse  planning  is  a  part  of  the  cooperative  program  car- 
ried on  by  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  north  central  states 

and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Our  interest  is  mainly  in  service  to  farmers  through  re- 
search and  extension.  The  Farmers'  Home  Administration  handles  the 
applications  for  loans  and  grants  and  provides  the  supervisory  as- 
sistance." 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculmre,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


November  3;    19^9 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


For  Immediate  Release 


Dear  Cooperator: 

Enclosed  is  the  tenth  in  the  new  series  of 
pictorial  charts  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  W,  Bartlett  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  It  is  entitled  "Population  Increases  Ex- 
pand Farm  Markets." 


HR:hs 
Enclosure 


r 


Sincerely, 


Hadley/Read 
Extension  Editor 


iProm  Extension  Editorial  Office 
; University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture 

Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Illinois  produces  most  of  the  redtop  seed  crop  in  the  United 
States . 

*** 

Soil  treatment  and  a  good  rotation  form  the  foundation  of 
erosion  control. 

*** 

An  average  of  about  one  beef  steer  out  of  10,000  that  go  to 
market  grades  prime. 

*«* 

A  single  weed  plant,  if  permitted  to  mature,  may  produce  as 
many  as  a  million  seeds. 

»** 

A  profitable  livestock  enterprise  depends  upon  breeding, 
feeding,  management  and  costs. 

In  1260  the  town  of   Brest,  France,  was  exchanged  for  a  white 
Arabian  mare  and  100  livres  of  rent. 

«** 

Estimates  are  that  the  U.S.  is  losing  two  hundred  40-acre 
farms  (8,000  acres)  a  day  through  erosion. 

*♦* 

In  one  year  a  female  moth  and  her  descendants  can  destroy  as 
much  wool  as  13  sheep  can  produce  in  the  same  time. 

*** 

A  good  supply  of  humus  and  a  granular  structure  increase  the 
soil's  capacity  to  hold  water  and  yet  permit  excess  water  to  drain 
away  freely. 

*** 

The  Gallic  chieftains  of  ^00  B.C.  were  buried  seated  in  their 
chariots,  with  their  horses  and  trappings;  some  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
Champagne  district  in  France. 

*** 

The  Circus  Maxlmus,  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  Hills 
In  Rome,  was  2,121  feet  long  and  koh   feet  wide,  with  tiers  of  seats 
is^hich  in  the  time  of  Caesar  held  150,000  people  and  under  Titus  held 
j250,000;  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  enlarged  to  hold  380,000. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

(Especially  for  southern  1/2  of  Illinois) 


Control  Wild  Garlic  and  Onions  With  2,4-D 

You  can  get  complete  control  of  wild  garlic  and  onions  in 
your  fields  with  a  fall  application  of  one  pound  or  more  per  acre  of 
the  ester  form  of  2,4-D. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  these  appli- 
cations should  be  made  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  November  if  possible. 

Land  in  cornstalks,  bean  stubble,  pasture,  etc.,  can  be 
successfully  treated.  But  don't  treat  winter  wheat  land  this  fall, 

warned.   2,4-D  will  cause  severe  reduction  in  yields  of 

wheat  treated  in  the  fall. 

Winter  wheat  can  be  treated  with  2,4-D  about  April  1.   That 
will  give  good  control  of  wild  garlic  and  onions  but  will  not  com- 
pletely eliminate  their  aerial  bulblets  from  forming  and  cutting  the 
wheat  yield  to  some  extent. 

Late  spring  applications  are  largely  ineffective  in  control- 
ling the  wild  garlic  and  onion  plants. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Truck  Insurance  Rates  Tipoff  on  Stock  Losses 

You  can  tell  how  careful  your  trucker  is  with  livestock 
simply  by  checking  his  insurance  rates. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  not  all 

truckers  pay  the  same  insurance  rates  for  the  same  distance  to  a 
given  market.   The  reason  is  that  some  truckers  have  greater  live- 
stock losses  than  others,  and  the  Insurance  companies  charge  them 

higher  rates. 

Walter  J.  Wills,  agricultural  economist.  University  of  Il- 
linois College  of  Agriculture,  says  these  losses  are  frequently 
caused  by  improper  bedding:  loading  cattle,  calves,  hogs  and  sheep 
without  partitions:  taking  curves  too  fast,  etc.  When  losses  mount, 
insurance  rates  go  up.  Either  this  higher  Insurance  rate  is  assessed 
directly  against  the  farmers,  or  the  trucker  pays  it  and  charges  a 

higher  trucking  rate. 

Insurance  companies  charge  different  rates  for  the  various 

species  of  animals.   Rates  also  vary  between  markets.   For  a  particu- 
lar market,  the  rates  Increase  as  the  distance  Increases.  But, 

says,  every  livestock  shipper  can  find  out  what  his  local 

insurance  rate  is  to  market  and  so  can  tell  whether  he  is  being 

charged  a  higher  rate  than  usual. 

For  instance,  if  the  regular  rate  on  hogs  is  2h  cents  a 
head  to  your  market  and  you  are  charged  35  cents  a  head,  it  would 
cost  you  an  extra  $11  for  each  100  head  you  trucked. 

You  can  help  keep  livestock  losses  down  by  insisting  that 
your  trucker  take  proper  precautions  to  see  that  the  stock  arrives 
at  the  market  in  saleable  condition.   At  the  same  time  you  can  help 
keep  the  Insurance  rates  where  they  belong. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

(Note:  enclosed  in  the  Home  Advisers'  packets  this  week 
is  a  newspaper  mat  of  the  proposed  dining  hall— kitchen 
which  will  be  suitable  for  your  local  publicity.) 


Committee  OK's  New  4-H  Memorial  Camp  Dining  Hall 

Plans  for  the  new  combination  dining  hall — kitchen  at  the 
State  4-H  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello  were  approved  by  the  Memor- 
ial Camp  committee  on  Tuesday,  November  8. 

Miss  Mary  McKee,  state  4-H  staff  member  and  chairman  of 
the  camp  committee,  said  that  construction  on  the  new  building  would 
begin  very  soon.  The  committee  is  planning  to  use  the  hall  for  feed- 
ing the  4-H  campers  next  summer. 

According  to  the  plans  approved  by  the  committee,  the  new 
building  will  be  of  frame  construction  with  a  shed  roof,  stained  wood 
siding  with  brick  trim,  and  a  covered  porch  in  front.  This  design 
allows  for  maximiim  light  and  air. 

Length  of  the  dining  hall  if  108  feet,  and  width  is  48  feet. 
It  is  planned  to  seat  550  to  600  persons.  The  attached  kitchen  meas- 
ures 52  by  36  feet. 

Plans  also  call  for  the  middle  portion  of  the  dining  hall 

to  be  winterized  for  all-year-round  use.   The  committee  hopes  to  keep 

the  building  in  operation  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible.  Adult 

groups  as  well  as  youth  groups  will  be  able  to  use  the  facilities  for 

meetings. 

After  it  is  completed,  the  new  building  will  have  a  view  of 
the  lake  on  three  sides.   Construction  work  has  begun  on  the  dam  for 
the  lake,  and  the  committee  hopes  to  have  water  in  the  lake  by  next 
summer's  camping  season. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


CoUege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  NOVember    1^.     -1-9^9  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  Urbana,  Illinois 


Dear  Cooperator: 

Dr.  H.  C.  M.  Case,  head  of  the  department  of 
agricultural  economics  here  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  has  prepared  a  special 
digest  of  the  farm  legislation  passed  hy  the  8lst  Con- 
gress. 

We  thought  you  might  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
this  material  for  your  information  and  future  refer- 
ence, A  copy  is  attached. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Hadley  R^d 
Extensi<5n  Editor 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Illinois  apple  and  peach  orchards  need  only  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers for  the  trees. 

*^* 

Feed  and  labor  make  up  70  to  80  percent  of  the  costs  of 
producing  milk. 

*** 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  complete  soil  conservation  plan 
is  $15  to  $25  an  acre. 

One  of  the  essentials  in  producing  good,  strong,  prolific, 
breeding  animals  is  plenty  of  exercise. 

On  the  average,  a  septic  tank  with  a  capacity  of  at  least 
72  cubic  feet  is  suitable  for  one  family. 

*** 

Blueberry  plants  require  acid  soil  and  a  high  moisture  level, 
conditions  not  commonly  found  in  Illinois. 

*♦* 

Codling  moth  larvae  overwintering  in  the  bark  of  apple  trees 
can  be  eradicated  by  spraying  the  trunks  with  water  under  high  pres- 
sure. 

;  *** 

Properly  balanced  rations  promote  faster  gains  in  young 
'  livestock  and  produce  more  desirable  carcasses  than  rations  lacking 
one  or  more  essential  nutrients. 

♦** 

Cost  of  repairs  on  tractors  which  were  used  an  average  of 
,  550  hours  a  year  increased  with  the  age  of  the  machine,  from  one  cent 
'  an  hour  in  the  first  year  to  21  cents  in  the  ninth  year. 

For  beef  cattle,  pastures  which  were  a  mixture  of  grasses 
;  and  legumes  proved  much  superior  to  grasses  alone  from  the  standpoint 
of  total  gain  per  season,  on  both  a  per  head  and  per  acre  basis. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

(Follow-up  on  4-H  Leaders'  Recognition  Day) 


County  4-H  Leaders  Honored  at  Banquet 

Some  of  the  recognition  they  deserve  for  their  long  hours 

of  faithful  effort  was  given  four  county  local  volunteer 

4-H  Club  leaders  as  a  wind-up  to  National  4-H  Achievement  Week  activ- 
ities. 

This  recognition  was  in  the  form  of  the  fourth  annual  4-H 
leaders '  recognition  day  and  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson  in  Spring- 
field on  Tuesday,  November  22. 

Honored  from  this  county  were , 

, ,  and  


They  represented  the  local  volunteer  leaders  in 

county,  all  of  whom  earn  the  recognition  but  will  have 


to  await  their  turn  to  attend  recognition  day. 

"These  local  volunteer  club  leaders  in  each  community  are 

the  keys  to  the  success  of  the  4-H  Club  progrm/'  said  

,  county  farm  (home)  adviser.   "It  is  only 


right  that  we  should  publicly  announce  their  loyal  work  along  with 
the  achievements  of  the  boys  and  girls  they  lead  and  teach  to  be  bet- 
ter farmers  and  homemakers . " 

At  Springfield  the  local  leaders  were  taken  on  a  tour  of 
the  Pillsbury  mills  from  10:30  a.m.  until  about  noon.   From  1:30  to 
5  p.m.  they  made  a  tour  of  the  state  museum,  the  capltol  building  and 
Lincoln's  home  and  tomb. 


add  local  leaders  -  2 


Following  a  social  hour  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson,  the  banquet 
iwas  served  at  6  p.m.  H.  Roe  Bartle,  attorney  and  leader  of  young 
Ipeople's  activities  in  Kansas  City,  was  the  headline  speaker.   He 
.told  the  leaders  some  of  the  things  to  look  for  in  "Building  Amer- 
Ilea  '  s  Future.  " 

Music  was  furnished  throughout  the  evening  by  the  Pearl 
:emp  orchestra.   Community  singing  was  lead  by  E.  H.  "Duke"  Regnier, 
Jllinois  College  of  Agriculture  extension  sociologist. 

Greetings  were  brought  to  the  leaders  from  the  Illinois  Ag- 
[ricultural  Association,  the  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation,  the  Illi- 
fnois  Chain  Store  Council  and  the  State  Extension  Service,  all  of  whom 
cooperated  in  sponsoring  the  event.   Chairman  of  the  evening  program 
iwas  Miss  Anna  Searl,  state  4-H  home  economics  club  leader. 

More  than  attended  the  meeting.   Two  home  economics 

and  two  agricultural  club  leaders  were  eligible  to  attend  from  each 
county. 

(Tell  here  something  about  each  of  your  local  leaders  who 
^attended,  if  you  wish.) 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Efficient  Management  Brings  Larger  Hog  Profits 

(ONLY  for  farm  advisers  in  Adams,  Brown,  Pulton,  Henderson, 
Henry,  Knox,  McDonough,  Mercer,  Peoria,  Pike,  Rock  Island,  Schuyler, 
Stark,  and  Warren  counties  which  make  up  the  Western  and  West  Central 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  areas.) 

You'd  rather  get  $168  than  only  $12?  for  each  $100  worth  of 
feed  you  give  your  hogs,  wouldn't  you? 

And  you'd  prefer  a  feed  cost  of  $13-32  per  100  pounds  of 
pork  to  a  cost  of  $17.23,  wouldn't  you? 

Well,  those  are  only  two  of  the  differences  between  the  60 

top  hog  farms  and  the  60  low-income  hog  farms  in  the  l4-county  Western 

and  West  Central  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  area  for  the  three 

years  19^6-48.  Those  two  areas  merged  early  this  summer. 

Efficient  management  makes  the  difference  in  these  two 

groups  of  farms,  says  Farm  Adviser  ___^ .   The  way 

you  handle  your  hogs  is  the  key  to  good  or  average  profits,  or  none 
at  all,  or  maybe  even  a  loss.  He  makes  these  recommendations: 

(Add  here  your  suggestions  for  good  management  practices  on 
feeding,  sanitation,  housing,  etc.) 

Here's  the  picture  for  each  litter  farrowed  on  the  60  top 
hog  farms:   income,  $369;  feed  cost,  $219;  balance,  $150.   On  the  60 
low-income  hog  farms,  the  picture  was  this:   income  per  litter,  $332; 
feed  cost,  $26l;  balance,  $71. 

The  difference?  The  60  top  hog  farms  earned  $37  more  gross 
income  per  litter,  spent  $42  less  in  feed  costs,  and  had  a  $79  larger 
balance . 

In  other  words,  that  $150  balance  for  the  60  best  hog  farms 
is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  balance  for  the  60  low-income  farms. 
Incidentally,  that  balance  pays  for  labor,  buildings  and  equipment, 
taxes,  interest  on  investment,  and  all  other  expenses. 

It  pays  big  dividends  to  keep  accurate  farm  records,  the 
adviser  declares,  and  to  study  them  too.   (Add  here  your  comments 
about  openings  still  available  in  PBFMS,  or  urge  your  folks  to  keep 
some  form  of  records,  perhaps  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book.) 
LJN:lw  **♦♦♦**♦♦* 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Return  Green  Manure  to  Land,  Reap  Higher  Yields 

You  can't  short-change  your  soil.  You  get  back  in  crop 
yields  just  about  what  you  put  into  it  in  the  way  of  green  and  animal 
manures . 

Farm  Adviser says  the  fertility  value 

of  a  legume  like  sweet  clover  depends  on  two  things:  first,  the  total 
amount  of  top  and  root  growth  produced  and,  second,  the  amount  of  this 
growth  you  return  to  the  soil  as  manure. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  has  run  some  long-time 
tests  on  returning  sweet  clover  to  the  soil  at  the  Carthage  soil  ex- 
periment field  in  Hancock  county.   In  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  sweet  clover  has  been  seeded  in  the  wheat. 

On  one  plot  the  sweet  clover  has  been  cut  in  the  fall  and 
removed.   It  has  averaged  about  one  ton  of  dry  sweet  clover  containing 
about  60  pounds  of  nitrogen.   On  another  plot  the  sweet  clover  is  not 
cut  but  all  of  it  is  plowed  under  the  next  spring  for  corn. 

"Where  sweet  clover  is  returned  to  the  soil,  the  four-year 

corn  average  yield  is  77  bushels  an  acre,  according  to  the  records  of 

Clyde  M.  Linsley,  extension  agronomist  at  the  college.  Where  the 

sweet  clover  is  cut  and  taken  off,  the  corn  has  averaged  only  62 

bushels  an  acre.   That's  a  difference  of  15  bushels  an  acre. 

The  oats  produced  nine  bushels  more  and  the  wheat  eight 
bushels  more  where  sweet  clover  was  plowed  down.   This  practice  re- 
turns both  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  to  the  soil. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 

Soils  in  good  tilth  absorb  water  rapidly  during  rains. 

♦*» 

Cattle  lice  are  a  problem  primarily  during  the  winter  months 

Mange  is  a  parasite  which  spreads  rapidly  when  animals  are 
in  close  winter  quarters. 

*** 

Trees  may  be  grown  on  rough,  stony,  swampy,  or  sandy  land 
that  will  not  produce  crops  or  pasture. 

**♦ 

The  average  dairy  cow  is  milked  for  five  lactations  before 
she  is  replaced  with  a  young  animal. 

*#* 

Corn  silage  for  wintering  beef  cattle  is  used  more  efficient 
ly  by  steer  calves  than  by  yearling  steers. 

*♦* 

In  livestock  feeding,  vitamins  A  and  D  are  probably  the  ones 
most  likely  to  be  present  in  insufficient  amounts. 

**♦ 

One  essential  in  producing  a  good  quality  of  milk  and  cream 
is  to  wash  and  sterilize  all  dairy  utensils  properly. 

♦** 

Providing  lots  of  clean,  warm  drinking  water  within  easy 
reach  of  the  cows,  will  help  to  prevent  a  drop  in  winter  milk  produc- 
tion. 

♦** 

A  tough  sod  is  needed  for  a  waterway.   Grasses  are  most  de- 
sirable because  of  their  extensive  and  fibrous  root  systems. 

*** 

Prevent  pneumonia  losses  among  pigs  by  avoiding  overcrowding 
and  dusty  floors  and  providing  proper  ventilation  without  drafts. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 


(Editor's  note:   Recently  you  received  an  announcement 
from  Roy  P.  Johnson  of  the  I. A. A.  telling  of  these  changes. 
You  may  already  have  released  a  story  to  your  local  papers 
about  them.   If  not,  here  is  a  suggested  story  you  might 
want  to  use . ) 


Major  Change  in  Farm  Sports  Festival  Program 

A  major  change  has  been  announced  in  the  1950  Farm  Sports 
Festival,  according  to  Farm  (Home)  Adviser  . 

Rural  Youth  and  open  classes  in  both  square  and  folk  dancing 
will  compete  on  February  7,  1950,  during  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  in- 
stead of  at  the  usual  August  date. 

This  word  comes  from  E.  H.  Regnier,  Illinois  College  of  Ag- 
riculture rural  recreation  specialist,  who  is  a  member  of  the  festival 
planning  committee.  At  the  same  time  he  said  that  4-H  Club  square  and 
folk  dancing  competition  would  be  held  as  usual  during  the  state  Farm 
Sports  Festival,  which  has  been  set  for  August  24  and  25,  1950,  on  the 
University  campus. 

Each  county  is  eligible  to  enter  four  teams,  one  in  each 
class,  in  the  February  dance  festival,  said.   An  individ- 
ual can  take  part  in  only  one  dance.   Points  von  by  the  county  teams 
in  these  classes  will  count  toward  the  total  county  points  in  the  Au- 
gust festival. 

County  entries  must  be  placed  by  January  6,  1950,  with  Roy 
P.  Johnson,  director  of  special  services,  Illinois  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, 43  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  11. 

Bowling  and  volleyball  competition  will  be  held  during  the 
last  two  weeks  in  March.   Place  and  exact  dates  will  be  announced  later. 
Points  earned  in  this  competition  will  also  count  toward  totals  in 
August  for  state  honors. 

This  year,  as  usual,  the  state-wide  competitive  Farm  Sports 
Festival  will  be  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Extension  Service, 
the  I. A. A.,  Prairie  Farmer— WLS,  and  the  county  farm  and  home  bureaus. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

New  Circular  Ready  on  Stored-Grain  Insects 

Have  you  taken  preventive  steps  to  keep  destructive  insects 
out  of  your  stored  grain  this  year? 

If  you  haven't,  you  will  be  interested  in  getting  a  copy  of 
the  new  circular,  "How  to  Know  and  Control  Stored-Grain  Insects," 

published  by  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  

county  Farm  Adviser  . 

Copies  are  available  at  the  farm  adviser's  office,  or  you 
can  get  them  by  ordering  Circular  512  directly  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Urbana. 

If  you  do  not  take  control  measures  with  your  stored  grain, 
it  is  almost  sure  to  become  infested  with  insects,  and  the  damage  be- 
comes greater  the  longer  it  is  binned, said. 

Insect  daimage  in  stored  grain  lowers  its  value  for  use  as 

seed,  for  feed  and  for  market.  You  can't  win.   Germination  ability, 

weight,  and  quality  are  all  reduced. 

Not  many  insects  are  found  in  whole  grain  in  Illinois  bins, 
but  these  few  destroy  or  spoil  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  each  year 
Damaging  insects  are  not  hard  to  identify;  you  can  tell  which  ones 
they  are  from  the  pictures  and  stories  about  them  in  the  circular. 

Preventive  steps  should  be  taken  before  the  grain  is  in 
the  bins.   But  where  insects  have  gotten  a  start  in  stored  grain, 
fumigation  is  the  only  effective  way  tr  goc  rid  of  them.   The  circu- 
lar describes  a  safe,  effective,  and  inexpensive  fumigant  that  you 
can  easily  apply. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Leaving  the  land  in  the  rough  after  late  season  plowing 
reduces  the  danger  of  soil  losses  from  erosion. 

♦** 

Manufacture  of  Roquefort  cheese  has  been  carried  on  in 
southeastern  France  for  at  least  two  centuries. 

*** 

The  chief  merit  of  feeding  cattle  on  pasture  is  not  that 
it  saves  grain  but  that  better  use  is  made  of  the  grain. 

«»* 

The  forested  area  of  southern  Illinois  as  determined  from 
a  complete  coverage  by  aerial  photographs  is  9^0,000  acres. 

*** 

The  everbearing  strawberry  descended  from  the  variety,  Pan 
American,  which  originated  in  I898  with  Samuel  Cooper,  Delavan,  N .Y . 

##« 

Cornstalks  need  to  be  plowed  under  without  leaving  any  trash 
above  ground  in  order  to  obtain  control  of  the  European  corn  borer. 

»** 

A  calf  which  does  not  get  the  vitamins  it  needs  from  its 
diet  will  lose  its  appetite,  lose  weight,  and  die  unless  the  neces- 
sary vitamins  are  supplied. 

*** 

Warm,  dry,  sanitary  quarters  which  are  free  of  drafts  become 
important  for  young  fall  pigs  as  rapid  changes  occur  in  the  weather 
of  late  fall  and  early  winter. 

««« 

Most  livestock  diseases  can  be  prevented  by  good  management-- 
that  is, right  feeding,  proper  shelter,  cleanliness  of  stables,  pas- 
tures, houses,  and  general  equipment. 

♦** 

Illinois  tests  have  shown  that  alfalfa  seeded  in  mixture  with 
orchard  grass  and  with  bromegrass  Increased  yields  of  forage  and  ani- 
mal gains  over  seedings  of  bromegrass  and  of  orchard  grass  alone. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Plan  to  Order  Windbreak  Tree  Stock  Nov 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  windbreak  or  your  present  wind- 
break needs  some  new  planting,  better  order  the  trees  right  away  so 
you'll  be  sure  of  getting  what  you  want  for  delivery  next  spring. 

Farm  Adviser announces  that  he  has 

just  received  the  newest  annual  quotation  sheet  of  sources,  prices 
and  sizes  of  windbreak  tree  stock.  These  trees  will  be  available  for 
windbreak  planting  in  the  spring  of  1950. 

"Many  people  don't  realize  how  much  winter  comfort  they 

can  get  from  a  good  windbreak,"  said.   "Another  thing, 

a  windbreak  is  a  good  place  to  start  if  you  are  planning  to  landscape 

your  farmstead.   It  not  only  provides  protection  for  yards,  lots  and 

buildings  from  northwest  winter  winds,  but  also  serves  as  the  basic 

background  for  the  rest  of  the  landscaping." 

Trees  which  are  available  from  private  nurseries  for  wind- 
break planting  include  Norway  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  white  spruce, 
Colorado  blue  spruce,  Scotch  pine  and  white  pine.  Norway  spruce  or 
Douglas  fir  should  be  used  as  the  principal  species  while  the  other 
evergreens  may  be  intermingled  to  provide  variety  in  color  and  texture 
of  foliage  for  landscaping  effects.  The  stock  ranges  from  nine  inches 
to  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  price  will  vary  accordingly. 

You  can  order  either  bare  root  or  balled-and-burlapped  trees. 
The  latter  is  more  expensive  but  will  give  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  survival. 

Plan  the  location  of  your  windbreak  now;  find  out  how  many 

trees  of  each  variety  you  want  and  thai  see  Farm  Adviser  

for  source  and  prices  as  well  as  location  of  well-designed  windbreaks 
in  the  county.  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of  State  Natural  History  Survey 
Circular  No.  38  which  covers  "Windbreaks  for  Illinois  Farmsteads." 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Build  Your  Own  Salt  Trough  for  Sheep 

You  can  build  your  own  trough  to  feed  salt  mixtures  to 
your  sheep. 

All  it  takes  is  a  saw,  a  hammer,  a  few  galvanized  eight- 
penny  nails  and  a  couple  of  pine  or  fir  boards,  one  1"  x  12"  eight 
feet  long  and  the  other  1"  x  4"  28  inches  long. 

Designed  by  Randall  Hampton,  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  the  trough  will  keep  out  driving  rains  so  that 
the  salt  will  stay  dry.   It  will  also  keep  the  mixtures  free  from 
droppings  because  the  sheep  cannot  back  into  it. 

The  trough  has  been  successfully  used  in  sheep  grazing 
tests  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  in  Urbana.  Get  a  copy  of 
the  free  plans  from  the  office  of  Farm  Adviser  


You  can  help  keep  the  number  of  parasites  in  your  sheep 
pasture  low  by  feeding  your  flock  a  mixture  of  salt  and  phenothiazine 
while  they  are  on  pasture.  This  is  in  addition  to  treating  them  when 
they  come  off  pasture  in  the  fall  and  before  they  go  back  on  pasture 
in  the  spring. 

advises  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  phenothiazine 

for  each  12  pounds  of  loose, iodized  salt.   This  mixture  will  not  kill 
many  adult  parasites,  but  it  will  prevent  many  of  the  parasite  eggs 
from  hatching  and  infesting  the  pasture. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

There  are  approximately  30  forest  cover  types  in  Illinois. 

♦♦* 

Clipping  dairy  cows  now  that  they  are  spending  more  time 
in  the  barn  is  a  good  management  practice. 

*** 

The  annual  total  growth  of  all  stands  of  timer  in  Illi- 
nois is  estimated  at  556  million  board  feet. 

Improper  cutting  practices  and  fire  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  poor  quality  of  Illinois  woodlands. 

*** 

Forests  are  and  will  continue  to  be  a  resource  of  great 
value  because  they  are  among  the  few  renewable  natural  resources. 

♦*♦ 

The  native  country  of  the  apricot  is  usually  said  to  be 
Armenia,  Arabia  and  the  higher  regions  of  central  Asia. 

«** 

Limburger  cheese  originated  in  the  Province  of  Luttich, 
Belgium,  and  was  first  marketed  in  Limburg,  Belgium. 

*♦* 

Most  spoilage  of  meat  in  home  butchering  starts  during  the 
first  day  in  carcasses  that  have  not  been  properly  hung,  split,  and 
cooled, 

*** 

It  requires  near-freezing  temperatures  to  cool  down  the 
100-degree  meat  of  a  freshly  slaughtered  carcass  to  below  40-degrees 
in  24  hours . 

*** 

The  word  "squash"  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Amer- 
ican aborigines  and, in  particular,  from  those  tribes  living  in  the 
northeastern  Atlantic  coast. 
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i  Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
'  University  of  Illinois 
!  College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Five  New  4-H  Films  Ready  to  Be  Shown 

You  will  soon  be  able  to  see  Illinois  4-H'ers  on  the  screen 
in  four  of  their  summer  activities. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser  announces  that 

five  new  4-H  Club  films  have  been  prepared  by  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  Extension  Service  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  D.  M.  Hall, 
assistant  professor  of  agricultural  extension.  All  of  them  are  in 
color  and  sound  and  will  be  available  for  distribution  right  away. 

"Camping  for  4-H"  is  the  newest  of  the  five  films.   It  was 
taken  this  past  summer  at  the  western  district  4-H  Club  camp  at  Lake 
Jacksonville.   It  shows  the  campsite  and  a  typical  day's  program  of 
activity.   The  film  is  designed  especially  for  camp  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns in  the  counties  of  the  western  district. 

Two  other  films  have  been  taken  at  different  "Keeping  Fit" 
field  days  to  show  such  a  typical  day.   Scenes  show  field  days  in  about 
12  different  counties.   One  film  was  taken  in  19^8  and  the  other  in 
19^9.   The  19^8  film  has  had  13  billings  for  showing  in  school  systems 
so  far  with  seven  more  booked  ahead. 

"Tumbling  for  4-H  Members"  is  a  teaching  film  showing  how 
to  do  various  balancing  and  tumbling  routines  that  are  part  of  the 
state  4-H  tumbling  tournament  at  the  annual  Farm  Sports  Festival. 
Pictured  in  action  are  the  19^8  state  champion  tumbling  teams  from 
Iroquois,  Wabash  and  Lake  counties. 

Another  aspect  of  the  keeping  fit  program  is  shown  in  the 
film  on  "Swimming."   It  shows  swimming  instruction  and  the  16  tests 
that  measure  progress  in  learning  to  swim  at  the  4-H  Club  summer  camps 
at  Lake  Jacksonville  and  Memorial  Camp.   Films  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  Audio-Visual  Aids  Service,  203  Arcade  Building,  Champaign. 
Distribution  is  free  of  charge. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

Edam  cheese  is  a  hard,  rennet  cheese  produced  in  the  Neth- 
erlands . 

Lard  should  be  rendered  as  soon  as  possible  after  butchering. 

*** 

The  word  "pumpkin"  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  pepon  and 
the  Latin  pepo. 

«#« 

To  get  good  trash  coverage,  use  a  moldboard  plow  with  a 
bottom  measuring  at  least  14  inches. 

*♦* 

Before  you  can  fertilize  your  soil  properly,  you  have  to 
know  just  what  plant  foods  your  crop  will  need  for  best  growth, 

«*♦ 

The  vitamin  A  content  of  milk  seems  to  show  more  seasonal 
variation  than  other  vitamins  found  in  cow's  milk. 

♦♦♦ 

Approximately  21  1/2  million  Christmas  trees  are  cut  in 
the  United  States  each  year,  making  a  fifty-million-dollar  business. 

*** 

As  the  result  of  research  in  wood  preservation,  railroads 
have  cut  their  cross-tie  replacements  from  265  in  1915  to  112  per 
mile  in  19^7. 

*♦* 

An  average  farm  requires  nearly  1,100  board  feet  of  lumber 
each  year  to  keep  the  houses,  barns,  and  other  buildings  in  operating 
condition. 

*** 

You  can  help  keep  the  hen  house  litter  from  packing  by  let- 
ting the  chickens  scratch  for  a  little  grain  scattered  into  the  litter 
each  morning. 

♦#♦ 

Some  of  the  finest  hardwoods  cut  in  America,  such  as  walnut, 
oak,  ash,  and  tulip  trees,  once  grew  in  the  Wabash,  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi river  valleys  of  Illinois. 
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j  From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
I  University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture 

Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

1  Rural  Chorus  Directors  Will  Meet  February  8 

■'   ...  I..  ■  

County  rural  chorus  directors  and  presidents  will  have 
their  annual  meeting  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  on  the  University  of 
Illinois  campus. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser says  that  the 

meeting  has  been  set  for  Wednesday  morning,  February  8,  at  9  o'clock, 
in  the  Faculty  Lounge  of  the  Illini  Union  building. 

Attending  from  county  will  be  


Plans  for  the  rural  chorus  program  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  the  main  item  of  business  to  be  discussed.   This  will  include  the 
song  numbers  to  be  rehearsed  and  the  way  in  which  competition  will  be 
handled  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

New  this  coming  year  will  be  the  system  of  scoring  cards 

which  the  county  chorus  groups  will  fill  in  to  report  their  activities 

Later  in  the  summer  three  district  and  one  state  outstanding  chorus 

will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  these  scores. 

As  an  additional  feature  of  Farm  and  Home  Week  this  year, 
units  of  several  county  rural  choruses  will  help  to  stage  a  folk  opera 
on  Wednesday  evening,  February  7 ,    in  Huff  gymnasium.   This  opera, 
entitled  "Down  in  the  Valley,"  was  written  by  Kurt  Weill.   It  is  a 
practical  musical  production  which  can  be  used  by  local  county  groups, 
and  the  county  delegation  plans  to  attend. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,   Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers 

Scoring  System  Will  Select  Best  Rural  Chorus  in  1950 

Which  county  in  Illinois  will  have  the  best  rural  chorus 
group  in  1950? 

That  question  will  not  be  answered  until  next  August,  but 
in  the  meantime  each  of  the  25  organized  county  rural  choruses  will 
be  trying  to  win  the  honor. 

For  the  first  time  next  year,  the  scoring  of  the  rural 
chorus  achievements  will  not  be  entirely  on  musical  standards  alone. 

Farm  (Home)  Adviser announces  that  a  new 

system  of  scoring  has  been  worked  out  which  will  be  used  to  rank  the 
groups  in  1950. 

Under  the  new  system,  four  factors  in  addition  to  standards 
of  performance  will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  judging.  They  are 
appearance,  repertoire,  attendance  and  community  service. 

The  new  system  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  the  rural 
choruses  are  not  professional  groups.   It  will  tend  to  reduce  selec- 
tion in  the  group  and  will  help  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  sing  who 
wants  to  do  so.   It  will  also  be  a  means  of  evaluating  the  worth  of 
a  chorus  to  its  county  and  communities. 

The  score  cards  will  be  put  into  use  on  January  1,  1950. 
They  will  be  filled  in  by  the  choruses  and  submitted  by  July  31,  1950, 
to  the  state  office  for  tabulation.  Winning  choruses  will  be  named 
in  the  north,  central  and  southern  districts,  and  the  state's  out- 
standing chorus  will  be  named  from  these  three.  All  three  groups 
will  probably  be  invited  to  appear  at  the  State  Fair  in  Springfield 
next  August. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Spread  Phosphate  Now 


I 


If  tests  show  that  your  soil  needs  phosphorus,  you  can  spread 
phosphate  right  now  on  soybean  stubble  and  cornstalk  ground  which  has 
been  plowed  for  seeding  to  oats  next  spring. 
fc        You  can  also  spread  phosphate  on  stubble  cover,  but  the  best 
^lace  for  it  is  ahead  of  the  legume  seeding. 

,  county  farm  adviser,  says 

that  if  you  want  to  apply  phosphate  to  ground  which  will  be  in  corn 
or  soybeans  next  year  and  in  oats  and  legumes  the  year  after,  culti- 
vating the  two  open-cultivated  crops  will  help  to  mix  plant  food  in 
the  topsoil.   Phosphate  should  be  worked  into  the  seedbed--not  plowed 
under-- stressed. 

If  you  plan  to  seed  legumes  in  a  permanent  pasture --and  if 
the  seedbed  is  to  be  disked  rather  than  plowed--you  can  spread  phos- 
phate now. 

says  the  best  way  to  get  efficient  use  of  plant 

food  is  to  test  the  soil  to  find  out  what  it  needs.  You'll  get  bene- 
fits from  phosphate  in  proportion  to  the  amount  you  apply- -up  to  the 
amount  that  is  actually  needed. 

If  you  use  rock  phosphate,  you  should  test  your  soil  every 

ten  years.   If  you've  used  superphosphate,  tests  should  be  run  every 

six  years. 

warned  against  spreading  phosphate  on  land  where 

there  is  danger  of  erosion  between  now  and  spring. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Air  Out  Musty,  Damp  Dairy  Barns  With  Fan 

Does  the  musty,  damp  odor  in  your  dairy  barn  just  about 
floor  you  every  time  you  enter  it  in  the  winter? 

Agricultural  engineers  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture have  found  that  you  can  control  the  fresh  air  supply  in  your 
barn  with  an  automatic  electric  fan,  reports  Farm  Adviser  


P.  M.  Crawford,  research  engineer  at  the  college,  says  you 
can  practically  do  away  with  dampness  and  strong  smells  in  your  dairy 
barn  by  putting  in  a  fan  that  will  move  125  to  150  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  per  cow. 

This  fan  should  be  automatically  controlled  so  that  it  will 
maintain  a  temperature  of  45  to  50  degrees  in  the  barn.   Circulation 
of  enough  air  to  maintain  this  temperature  keeps  water  from  collecting 
on  the  walls  and  beams . 

If  you  have  from  20  to  25  cows,  one  fan  with  a  capacity  of 
about  3,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  will  usually  be  enough  to  keep  the 
inside  air  fresh.  The  best  place  to  put  the  fan  is  in  either  the  south 
or  east  wall  of  the  barn.   In  larger  barns,  two  or  more  such  fans  may 
be  needed. 

In  many  dairy  barns,  there  will  be  enough  fresh  air  coming 
in  through  the  cracks  to  provide  good  ventilation  even  when  all  doors, 

windows  and  hay  chutes  are  closed. 
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prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Apply  Your  Limestone  Nov 

You  can  get  that  limestone  spread  now  while  the  ground  is 
still  solid  underfoot--if  you've  tested  your  soil. 

,  county  farm  adviser,  says 

limestone  should  be  applied  at  least  six  months  ahead  of  legume  seed- 
ing if  this  is  the  first  time  you  are  liming  your  soil. 

Limestone  can  be  applied  now  to  soybean  stubble  where  leg- 
unies  are  to  be  seeded  next  spring.   Other  places  you  can  apply  lime 
now  are  on  cornstalk  ground  that  has  been  plowed  for  oats  and  legumes 
and  on  land  which  will  be  in  corn  or  soybeans  next  year,  followed  by 
oats  and  legumes  the  year  after. 

On  the  corn  land  the  limestone  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
counteract  acidity  before  legumes  start  growing.   Cultivating  the  corn 
or  beans  will  help  to  mix  the  plant  food  in  the  top  soil. 

pointed  out  that  a  soil's  first  application  of 


limestone  should  be  put  on  and  disked  in  after  plowing.   This  puts 
the  plant  food  in  the  topsoil  where  it  will  be  most  available  to  the 
'  legume  seedlings.   If  the  soil  has  been  limed  before,  it  is  not  so 
important  to  have  the  limestone  in  the  topsoil.   Neither  is  the  six 
months'  minimum  time  limit  so  important. 

If  you  have  a  permanent  pasture  which  you're  going  to  lime-- 
and  if  the  seedbed  is  to  be  disked  and  not  plowed- -you  can  apply  that 
limestone  now. 

However,  says,  it's  advisable  to  lime  now  only  if 

there  is  no  danger  of  erosion  between  now  and  spring  and  only  if  you 
i  have  tested  your  soil. 

I  He  emphasized  again  the  need  for  testing  soil  before  applying 

j  lime.   Once  the  soil  is  tested  and  limestone  spread,  another  test  should 

!  not  be  needed  for  ten  years. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers  , 

County  4>H  Leaders  Attend  Tractor  School 

of  and 


of  represented  county  local  volun- 


teer 4-H  Club  leaders  at  thQ  tractor  maintenance  school  at 

(place) 

on . 

(date) 

This  was  one  of  five  district  schools  held  in  the  state  dur- 
ing December  and  January  to  teach  local  leaders  how  to  put  on  similar 

■ 
schools  in  their  own  counties  later  on  this  year. 

In  this  way  4-H  Club  members  enrolled  in  the  tractor  main- 
tenance project  will  be  able  to  learn  from  one  of  their  county  leaders 
how  to  take  care  of  their  tractors.  Farm  Adviser  said. 

Last  year  more  than  50  county  schools  were  held,  and  nearly 
2,000  4-H  Club  members  were  enrolled  in  the  tractor  maintenance  proj- 
ect.  State  project  winner  in  1949  was  James  Gill  of  Speer,  in  Stark 
county. 

The  five  district  schools  this  year  are  being  held  Decem- 
ber 13-15  at  Mattoon,  December  20-22  at  Normal,  December  27-29  at 
DeKalb,  January  3-5  at  Plttsfield,  and  January  10-12  at  Mt .  Vernon. 
They  are  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 

Teaching  at  the  district  schools  is  in  charge  of  A ,  R.  Ayers, 
extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  college.  He  will  have  the  tech- 
nical assistance  of  automotive  engineers,  factory  representatives. 
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add  tractor  maintenance  schools  -  2 

tractor  service  supervisors,  tire  representatives  and  Implement  company 
block  men. 

Both  the  first  and  second  years  of  work  in  the  tractor  main- 
tenance project  are  being  covered  in  the  teaching  schedule.  To  take 
care  of  the  larger  number  of  subjects  to  be  covered,  the  school  was 
enlarged  from  two  days  to  three  days  this  year. 

First-day  subjects  include  outline  of  school,  safety  and 
tractor  operation;  tractor  and  motor  lubrication;  and  a  safety  motion 
picture.  The  second  day  includes  air  cleaners,  carburetors  and  car- 
buretor adjustment;  rubber  tires,  fuels,  ignition  systems,  spark  plugs 
and  magnetos;  and  a  banquet  for  leaders  and  dealers.   The  third  day 
includes  cooling  systems,  tractor  trouble  and  power  application;  cost 
records,  winter  storage  and  general  information. 

One  or  two  local  leaders  from  each  county  of  the  state  have 
been  invited  to  attend.   Expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  sponsor.   County 
advisers  or  assistants  may  also  attend,  as  well  as  any  other  leaders 
who  are  interested. 

Later  on  this  year  a  county-wide  school  is  being  planned 

for  county,  which  all  4-H  Club  members  enrolled  in  the 

tractor  maintenance  project  for  1950  will  be  invited  to  attend, 

said.   Dates  and  place  will  be  announced  later.   The 

school  will  be  conducted  by . 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  Is  Real  Bargain 

For  only  45  cents         county  farmers  got 

(no.) 
a  mighty  fine  bargain  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  this  year, 

says  Farm  Adviser  


(Add  here  your  own  statement  urging  use  of  the  record  bo'ok, 
or  quote  one  or  more  favorable  comments  by  farmers.  You  might  also 
include  your  quota  or  goal  for  number  of  record-keepers  in  1950.) 

Throughout  Illinois  in  19^9,  more  than  25,000  farmers,  GI 
on-the-farm  trainees,  and  high  school  vo-ag  students  used  the  book 
to  keep  accurate  records  of  income  and  expense. 

Have  you  ever  had  a  tough  time  figuring  out  your  income  tax? 
The  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  is  designed  to  provide  simplified,  but 
adequate  figures  for  income  tax  reports,  explains  the  adviser. 

It  also  furnishes  enough  information  for  credit  statements 

to  lending  agencies.  And  it  will  help  you  study  your  own  farm  business 

at  the  end  of  each  year. 

This  self-study  feature  is  what  makes  the  record  book  so 

valuable,  relates.   It  shows  which  are  the  profit-making 

and  money-losing  parts  of  your  farm  business,  and  in  addition  gives 
about  70  suggestions  covering  crops,  livestock,  buildings,  machinery, 
and  labor  which  should  help  you  improve  your  farm  business. 

More  than  30  years  of  experience  in  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural economics  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  gone  into  this 
practical  farm  management  study.  You'll  find  the  results  of  this  ex- 
perience in  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book,  for  only  45  cents  at  the 
farm  adviser's  office. 

(Describe  here  the  program  in  your  county  to  summarize  the 
1949  books  and  study  them  and  to  issue  new  books  to  cooperators  for 
use  in  1950. ) 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers  in  the  Following  Counties: 

(Adams,  Alexander,  Brown,  Calhoun,Clark,  Clay , Coles, Crawford, 
Cumberland,  Edwards,  Effingham,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Gallatin,  Greene, 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Henderson,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson, 
Jersey,  Johnson,  Lawrence,  McDonough,  Marion,  Massac,  Mercer,  Perry, 
Pike,  Pope,  Pulaski,  Randolph,  Richland,  Rock  Island,  Saline,  Schuyler, 
Scott,  Shelby,  Union,  Wabash,  Warren,  Wayne,  White, Williamson) 


Wood  Veneer  Containers  Big  Business  in  State 

Those  bushel  baskets  your  apples  and  peaches  came  in  this 
fall,  or  the  quart  boxes  you  bought  your  strawberries  in  last  summer, 
probably  were  made  right  here  in  Illinois. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  the  veneer 

container  industry  in  Illinois,  while  not  widely  known,  provides  an- 
other good  market  for  the  products  of  your  farm  woodlot.  Nearly  all 
of  the  wood  going  into  the  boxes,  baskets  and  crates  made  here  comes 
from  farm  woodlands  in  southern  or  west-central  Illinois  counties. 

There  are  nine  companies  in  this  state  now  cutting  veneer 
for  containers,  all  of  them  located  in  the  southern  third  of  the 
state.  At  least  three  other  companies,  located  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Kentucky,  buy  Illinois  logs.  Normally,  their  annual  wood  requirement 
is  15,228,000  board  feet  of  raw  materials,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
purchased  in  the  form  of  logs. 

At  present  most  of  the  logs  are  obtained  less  than  4o  miles 

from  the  plant.   For  county  farmers,  the  nearest  veneer 

plant  is at  . 

All  the  information  on  the  veneer  container  industry  is  con- 
tained in  a  new  booklet  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Agricultural 
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add  veneer  containers  -  2 

Experiment  Station,  said.  You  can  get  a  free  copy  of  it 

at  the  farm  adviser's  office. 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  booklets  on  uses  of  the 
wood  crop  grown  on  Illinois  farms.   The  series  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Forestry  department  at  the  University.   The  subject  of  the  sec- 
ond booklet,  to  be  issued  later,  will  be  wood  requirements  of  the  coal- 
mining industry. 

C.  S.  Walters,  forest  utilization  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity, who  prepared  the  veneer  booklet,  says  that  farm  woodland  owners 
in  the  southern  and  west-central  sections  of  the  state  can  grow  the 
high-quality  logs  required  by  the  veneer  container  market.   But  to 
get  a  continuous  crop  of  high-quality  logs  they  will  have  to  protect 
their  woodlands  from  fire,  grazing  and  careless  cutting. 
"        Prices  paid  for  the  average  veneer  log  are  higher  than  those 
paid  for  average  sawlogs .   There  will  always  be  a  ready  market  for  high- 
grade  logs,  and  the  industry  can  take  much  more  of  its  supply  from 
Illinois . 

_         Walters  indicates  that  there  are  more  than  two  million  acres 
F 
of  woodland  in  the  46  Illinois  counties  which  supply  most  of  the  logs 

for  the  industry.   Eighty-eight  percent  of  this  acreage  is  in  farm  wood- 
lands. However,  this  acreage  has  been  yielding  more  low-quality  logs 
than  the  industry  desires. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


i)llege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

S"    ted  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  December     15,     19'+9  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Farm  and  Heme  Advisers  Concerned: 

Attached  is  the  first  advance  fill-in  story  on  the  housing 
series  that  will  be  conducted  in  your  county  early  in  1950*  It  is 
for  your  guidance  in  preparing  publicity  releases  for  your  local  pa- 
pers and  county. 

The  complete  series  of  stories  for  the  entire  housing 
series  will  be  sent  to  you  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  will  be  keyed  to 
give  you  an  advance  story  on  each  meeting  the  week  before  it  occurs. 
In  addition,  each  specialist  will  be  prepared  this  year  to  spend  an 
hour,  or  whatever  time  is  necessary  after  each  meeting,  to  help  you 
prepare  a  follow-up  story  for  your  papers  based  on  the  discussion 
questions  that  came  up  at  the  meeting. 

You  undoubtedly  have  very  good  methods  of  getting  out  your 
publicity  already.  An  outstanding  example  last  year  came  from  Mercer 
county,  where  considerable  local  interest  was  worked  into  the  public- 
ity. We  are  enclosing  a  photostatic  copy  of  sane  of  this  Mercer  coun- 
ty publicity  for  whatever  use  it  may  be  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

EXTENSION  EDITORIAL  OFFICE 


By  R.  hV  Jarnagin 
Asst.  Extension  Editor 
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Frcm  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  and  Home  Advisers  in  Kendall,  Lee,  Winnebago,  Wayne,  Richland, 
Gallatin,Massac,  Franklin,  Eock  Island,  Stark,  Sangamon,  Macoupin,  and  Douglas 
counties. 

Advance  story  on  housing  series— Story  No.  1 

Meetings  Will  Help  on  House  Problems 

It*s  worth  a  lot  of  effort  to  have  a  well-planned,  good-looking  heme  to 
live  in.  But  the  effort  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  you  know  how  to  recognize  seme 
camaon  planning  errors  and  avoid  them. 

To  help  you  do  this,  the  county  farm  and  home  advisers  have  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  housing  meetings  to  be  held  on ,  ,  , 

and         at  the     .  in 

These  meetings  will  consist  of  a  coordinated  series  of  three  *(f our)  dis- 
cussions covering  such  phases  of  the  home  improvement  problem  as  remodeling  farm- 
houses for  better  kitchens,  bathrooms,  storage  and  appearance;  water  systems, 
electrical  wiring  and  heating;  and  interior  decoration. 

Conducting  the  meetings  will  be  three  extension  housing  specialists  frcm 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  Keith  Hinchcliff  will  discuss  the  first  topic 
of  remodeling  and  heme  arrangement  on ,  Frank  Andrew  will  cover  the  sec- 
ond meeting  on  equipment  on ,  and  Miss  Catherine  Sullivan  will  take  the 

third  meeting  on  _.__^_____  to  discuss  rocm  arrangements  and  furnishings. 

*A  fourth  meeting  on will  help  you  get  your  plans  into  action. 

It  will  feature  availability  and  costs  of  material  and  labor  locally,  and  possibil- 
ities for  loans  under  the  new  federal  housing  act. 

Ccme  in  and  enroll  now  for  the  series.  You  may  get  the  enrollment  cards 
at  the  farm  and  heme  advisers'  offices.  All  families  in county  are  in- 
vited to  attend  the  series. 


*  If  fourth  meeting  is  scheduled 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Cooperating 


December  15,   19^9 


Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 


For  Immediate  Eelease 


Dear  Cooperator: 

Enclosed  is  the  eleventh  in  the  new  series 
of  pictorial  charts  prepared  by  Dr.  R,  W«  Bartlett 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois o  It  is  entitled  "Annual 
Cost  per  U.  S.  Family  for  Government  Farm  Subsidies." 

Sincerely, 


r 


Hadley/Jfead 
Extension  Editor 


HBihs 
Enclosure 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FARM  FILLERS 

The  lima  bean  is  American  in  origin,  authorities  claiming 
Brazil  as  its  native  home. 

*♦* 

The  veneer  container  industry  as  it  exists  in  Illinois  was 
started  about  I883  at  Jonesboro. 

*** 

For  a  soil  to  be  productive,  it  must  not  only  have  a  good 
supply  of  plant  food,  but  be  in  good  tilth  as  well. 

*«* 

Choosing  a  better  adapted  corn  hybrid  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  ways  for  the  corn  grower  to  increase  profits. 

«♦* 

Legumes  are  the  most  desirable  of  cover  crops  because  they 
take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  leave  it  in  the  soil  when  they  are 
turned  under. 

#** 

A  good  supply  of  humus  and  a  granular  structure  increase 
the  capacity  of  a  soil  to  hold  water  but  yet  permit  excess  water  to 
drain  away  freely. 

*** 

In  a  normal  year  the  Illinois  veneer  industry  requires  over 
fifteen  million  board  feet  of  raw  materials,  most  of  which  are  pur- 
chased in  the  form  of  logs. 

*♦♦ 

Cow's  teats  and  udders  and  piilker's  hands  should  be  washed 
and  dried  before  milking,  since  they  are  the  paths  by  which  mastitis 
infection  travels  from  diseased  to  healthy  animals. 

*** 

Since  90  percent  of  all  the  woodlands  of  Illinois  are  on 
farms,  the  future  supply  of  forest  products  depends  largely  upon  farm 
owners  adopting  good  woodland  management  practices. 

*** 

The  most  practical,  satisfactory,  and  convenient  method  for 
reducing  the  Christmas  tree  fire  hazard  and  preventing  the  needles 
from  discoloring  or  falling  is  to  keep  the  tree  standing  in  water. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 

Stop  That  Woods  Fire  Before  It  Starts 

Farm  woodland  fires  can  be  costly,  but  they  don't  need  to 
happen  if  you  will  use  a  few  commonsense  precautions. 

Farm  Adviser says  that  woods  fires 

do  not  just  happen--they  are  caused.  Eliminate  the  cause  and  you 
eliminate  the  fire. 

Lightning  rarely  causes  woodland  fires  in  this  area,  he 
said.  Man-made  causes  include  set  fires,  careless  burning  of  refuse, 
smoking  materials,  campers,  hunters,  picnickers,  and  railroad  engines 

Fire  in  the  farm  woodlands  may  not  burn  down  all  the  trees, 
but  it  will  severely  damage  the  large  ones  and  slow  their  rate  of 
growth.   It  will  kill  small  trees  and  undergrowth,  destroying  wild- 
life and  their  'nesting  places  and  ruining  the  woods  area  for  a  long 
time.  When  leaf  mulch  is  destroyed,  rain  water  runs  off  sloping 
ground  instead  of  soaking  into  the  soil.   Running  water  causes  ero- 
sion and  soil  conservation  problems. 

During  the  fire  season  from  the  time  leaves  fall  until 
new  leaves  come  out  in  the  spring,  be  very  careful  of  your  woodland 
areas.   It  is  a  good  idea  to  post  your  woods  to  make  visitors  on 
your  property  more  conscious  of  the  fire  hazard.   Free  posters  are 
available  at  the  Department  of  Forestry,  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Urbana . 
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add  farm  woodland  fires  -  2 

Make  simple  fire-fighting  equipment  readily  available  at 
all  times  in  your  barn  or  some  other  handy  place.  You  can  get  to 
many  fires  quickly  enough,  after  they  are  discovered,  to  put  them  out 
before  they  get  a  good  start. 

Some  of  this  equipment  might  include  burlap  bags  to  be 
soaked  in  water  to  beat  out  ground  fires,  and  rakes  to  control  burn- 
ing leaves  and  branches  and  scratch  up  loose  dirt  to  smother  flames. 
It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  plow  a  furrow  fire-break  around  your  woods. 
On  rough  ground,  such  a  fire-break  might  cause  problems  of  erosion 
control,  but  on  level  ground  you  can  plow  a  furrow  as  wide  as  a  disc 
harrow  and  maintain  it  in  good  condition  simply  by  disking  it  twice 
a  year. 

According  to  L.  B.  Culver,  extension  forester  at  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  fire  cut  the  growth  rate  of  the  trees 
85  percent  in  a  stand  of  white  oak  in  a  demonstration  plot  in  Fayette 
county.  Fire  also  can  completely  kill  a  windbreak  or  other  stand  of 
evergreens.   It  is  up  to  you  to  protect  your  valuable  woodland  prop- 
erty.  If  you  make  known  your  wishes  regarding  fires,  most  people  will 
respect  them  and  be  careful. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


Treated  Wood  Is  Safe  for  Hogs 


I 


You  can  safely  use  two  of  the  newest  wood  preservatives  on 
your  farrowing  houses  and  it  will  not  harm  your  sows  or  pigs. 

Farm  Adviser says  you  can  plan  to 

treat  your  houses  with  either  pentachlorphenol  or  copper  naphthenate 
to  preserve  the  wood.  So  far  there  has  been  no  indication  that  hogs 
will  be  harmed  by  coming  into  contact  with  either  of  these  preserva- 
tives . 

Field  tests  were  made  last  spring  and  summer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Urbana  under  ac- 
tual service  conditions.   Sows  and  litters  in  the  University  swine 
herd  were  used  for  the  tests.   Four  rectangular  farrowing  houses  were 
treated  with  the  two  preservatives  which  are  sold  commercially  in  the 
form  of  ready-to-use  solutions. 

A  sow  and  litter  of  six  to  12  pigs  were  placed  in  each  of 

i 

the  four  treated  houses  in  April  and  were  kept  until  June  in  the  pens 

where  the  houses  had  been  treated.  About  a  month  after  the  pigs  had 

been  removed,  the  houses  were  cleaned  with  live  steam.   Two  of  them 
were  retreated  with  both  preservatives  and  were  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  month. 

Sows  were  then  placed  in  all  four  houses  to  farrow.   Each 
sow  and  litter  was  confined  to  the  houses  and  small  pens  for  about 
seven  days  after  farrowing.  After  that,  several  sows  and  litters  in 
a  pasture  lot  used  the  treated  and  untreated  houses  at  random. 

All  the  pigs  apparently  grew  normally,  and  no  bad  effects 
were  noted  in  the  animals.   All  pigs  that  died  were  examined  after 
death.   No  evidence  of  poisoning  was  found,  and  all  deaths  were  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  other  causes.   No  cases  of  "burning"  or  skin 
rash  was  found  in  either  sows  or  pigs. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Farm  Advisers 


New  Oat  Variety,  Andrew,  Higher-Yielding  but  May  Lodge 

A  new  oat  variety  will  be  available  to  county 

I  farmers  in  1950,  Farm  Adviser  announces. 
It  is  called  Andrew,  and  has  been  outstanding  in  yields  in 
field  tests  for  four  years.  It  is  like  Clinton  in  disease  resistance, 
heads  about  one  week  earlier  than  Clinton,  and  has  a  high  test  weight. 

But  the  adviser  points  out  one  dra-,rback  to  Andrew.  It  does 
not  have  the  stiff  straw  of  Clinton.  It  is  good  in  standing  ability, 
but  it  will  not  stand  up  as  well  as  Clinton  on  soils  of  high  fer- 
tility. The  new  Andrew  variety  may  lodge  somewhat  on  rich  soil. 

The  adviser  quotes  yield  figures  from  George  Dungan  and 
John  Pendleton,  in  crop  production  work  at  the  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture.  At  Urbana,  Andrew  yielded  11  bushels  more  per  acre  than 
the  average  of  all  other  oat  varieties  tested  for  the  past  four  years. 

In  northern  Illinois  for  19^9  alone,  it  ranked  third  out  of 
2?  varieties  tested,  and  yielded  3^  bushels  more  than  the  average  of 
all  varieties, 

f  In  the  St.  Louis  area  for  19^9,  Andrew  ranked  second  of  the 

16  varieties  tested  with  6^  bushels  more  than  the  average  of  all  va- 
rieties. 


I 
I 

I 


The  new  variety  is  resistant  to  most  races  of  crown  or  leaf 
rust,  to  smut,  and  to  all  but  one  race  of  stem  rust.  But  race  45  of 
crown  or  leaf  rust  first  appeared  in  Illinois  last  season.  If  this 
disease  gets  bad,  tho  two  College  agronomists  think  it  may  mean  a  major 
change  in  oat  varieties  since  none  of  them  has  outstanding  resist- 
ance to  it. 

Andrew  is  a  selection  of  a  cross  between  Bons  and  Rainbow. 
It  was  developed  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


FARM  FILLERS 


^k        Damp,  overcrowded  hog  houses  are  fertile  ground  for  such 
diseases  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  flu. 


**♦**#**** 


r 


Keep  hog  houses  dry  and  well  ventilated  and  avoid  costly 
swine  disease  outbreaks  during  the  winter  months. 


*«#*****♦* 


Inflation  results  when  the  supply  of  goods  is  not  enough 
to  meet  the  effective  demand  at  the  prevailing  prices. 


«##-N-««»«'N-K^ 


T  In  1949  safflower  was  grown  for  the  first  time  on  a  com- 

mercial scale  in  the  U.S.  when  nearly  40,000  acres  were  harvested. 


««**♦*«**« 


Milk  production  in  the  U.S.  during  19^9  was  nearly  II8 
billion  pounds.  This  is  2^  billion  more  than  was  produced  in  1948. 


*«***«♦*■»«•* 


1         During  a  6-month  pasture  season  a  cow  removes  from  the 
soil  approximately  115  pounds  of  nitrogen,  26  pounds  of  phosphate, 
and  37  pounds  of  lime. 


#«««'N-#««-X-« 


Proper  ventilation  in  the  hog  house  during  winter  can  some- 
times mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  swine  rais- 
ing enterprise. 


I 


♦***«*♦*** 


One  out  of  every  three  eggs  has  dropped  below  Grade  A 
quality  by  the  time  farmers  in  13  Midwestern  states  sell  their  eggs 
to  country  stores  and  other  first  receivers. 


«♦******♦* 


Approximately  356  million  acres,  or  4  million  more  than 
1948,  were  harvested  in  principal  crops  in  the  U.S.  in  1949-   Only 
two  3easons--1930  and  1932--top  this  acreage  since  1909. 


********** 


Large  amounts  of  water  are  given  off  in  the  breath  of  each 
animal  when  housed.   Unless  provisions  are  made  for  ventilation, 
dampness  becomes  a  progressively  worse  problem  as  winter  goes  on. 
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From  Kxtension  bervice 

University  of  Illinois  (fi^oO.7  A  r"  D  i/^ 

College  of  Agriculture  J  4^  /nr^n  ^  ^  vC  \L.  . 

Urbana,  Illinois  ^JTi  J 

To  Home  Advisers        P'^*;^ 
Winter  Inspires  School  Lunch  Specials 

Pack  a  school  lunch  that's  tops  for  good  eating  as  well  as 
for  food  value  and  you  get  an  "A"  grade.  You  can  turn  the  trick 

easily  this  winter  with  plentiful  foods  on  the  market,  says  

(name  of  home  adviser),  county  home  adviser. 

Miss  Grace  Armstrong,  foods  and  nutrition  specialist.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  vitamin  C 
and  the  B  vitamin,  thiamine,  are  too  often  found  missing  from  school 
lunches.  This  fact  showed  up  in  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  that  vitamin  C,  you'll  find  plenty  of  juicy  oranges  as 
well  as  canned  orange  and  grapefruit  juice  on  the  market.   Of  course, 
it's  easy  to  tuck  an  orange  into  Tommy's  lunch  box.  And  Miss  Arm- 
strong suggests  that  it's  worth  taking  an  extra  minute  or  so  to  pre- 
pare the  orange  for  easy  peeling  before  you  pack  it.  Then  Tommy  is 

more  likely  to  eat  the  fruit. 

To  prepare  the  orange,  cut  a  slice  of  peel  off  the  top. 
Then  run  the  point  of  a  paring  knife  down  through  the  peel  around 
the  sides,  making  about  6  cuts  from  top  to  bottom.   Show  Tommy  how 
easy  it  is  to  pull  off  these  sections  of  peel  by  running  his  thumb 
under  each. 

A  jar  of  flavorful  orange  or  grapefruit  juice  makes  a  re- 
freshing starter  for  the  lunch.  Mixing  these  with  other  juices  adds 
variety. 

The  sandwich  department  is  the  place  where  you  can  get 
thiamine  into  lunches.   Peanut  butter  and  dried  beans,  two  plentiful 
foods,  are  both  thiamine -rich.  Both  suggest  many  sandwich  fillings. 

Give  new  flavor  to  peanut  butter  sandwiches  by  topping  with 
chopped  bacon  that's  been  crisply  fried.   Or  you  can  spread  a  layer 
of  ground  carrots  mixed  with  mayonnaise  over  the  peanut  butter. 

Baked  bean  sandwiches  have  won  a  popular  following,  and 
rightly  so.  One  night  you  can  serve  baked  beans  for  dinner;  then 
plan  to  use  beans  in  sandwiches  for  lunch  boxes.  You  may  moisten 
the  beans  with  tomato  catsup.   The  youngsters  will  like  crisp  celery 
sticks  or  pickles  to  go  with  the  sandwiches. 
NJMtlk  -30- 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Home  Advisers 


Serve  Pish  Often 


Pine,  mild-flavored  fish--such  as  halibut  and  perch--is  on 
the  low-cost  list  these  days,  so  serve  it  often. 

,  home  adviser  in  county, 

says  there  are  many  ways  of  serving  fish  that  will  give  it  mealtime 
appeal.   She  suggests  serving  Pish  Patties  made  by  the  following 
recipe,  which  is  recommended  by  foods  and  nutrition  specialists  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   The  patties  are 
easy  to  prepare  and  are  a  good  way  to  use  left-over  mashed  potatoes. 

PISH  PATTIES:   Mix  together  1  1/2  cups  flaked  cooked  or 
canned  fish  and  1  1/2  cups  dry  mashed  potatoes.   Stir  in  1  tablespoon 
finely  chopped  onion,  1/2  teaspoon  salt,  and  1  egg;  season  with  pep- 
per as  desired.   Shape  mixture  into  patties  and  roll  in  flour.  Brown 
in  hot  fat. 

Serve  patties  with  a  sauce  made  of  mixing  salad  dressing 
with  chopped  pickle  and  lemon  juice. 

Keep  Toaster  Clean 

To  get  the  best  results  from  your  toaster,  clean  it  after 

each  use,  says (name  of  home  adviser),  

county  home  adviser. 

The  following  method  of  cleaning  is  suggested  by  home  man- 
agement specialists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Wait  until  the  toaster  is  cool,  then  wipe  the  inside  with  a 
damp  cloth.   Do  not  wipe  the  heating  element  because  it  will  burn 
itself  clean.   Never  put  the  toaster  into  water.   If  there  isn't  a 
removable  crumb  tray,  use  a  small  paint  brush  to  remove  crumbs  that 
are  hard  to  get  out. 
NJM:lk  -30- 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Home  Advisers   (For  use  in  counties  carrying  the  Illinois  Safe- 

-^Q^Qg  Program") 

Sign  up  to  Keep  Your  Home  Safe 

I 

y          Make  your  family  safety-conscious  and  you  stand  a  better 
chance  of  keeping  accidents  out  of  your  home.  You  can  help  to  pro- 
tect your  family  by  signing  up  for  the  Illinois  Safe-Homes  Program 
any  time  from  now  until  April  5,    says ,  who 

ft  is  county  home  adviser. 

What  is  the  Safe-Homes  Program?  It's  a  plan  to  help  fam- 
ilies prevent  home  accidents  by  making  them  safety-conscious.   Under 
this  plan  families  keep  a  record  of  any  accidents  that  do  happen. 
And  that  helps  to  show  others  what  causes  most  home  accidents  so 

1  that  they  can  guard  their  homes  against  them. 

More  than  3^,500  persons  were  killed  by  accidents  in 
their  homes  during  19^7.  Pinal  figures  for  19^8  are  not  in  yet, 
but  home  accidents  are  still  a  big  problem. 

The  Safe-Homes  Program  is  open  to  any  person  or  club  or 
group  that  signs  the  enrollment  sheet.  You  can  get  these  sheets  at 
the  county  home  adviser's  office  in  the  building.  Enroll- 
ment means  making  the  following  pledge:  "I  agree  to  keep  my  house 
safe  for  my  family,  for  other  household  members,  and  for  my  guests. 
I  will  report  each  home  accident  occurring  from  January  1  through 
December  31,  19^9." 

.  The  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

j  and  Home  Economics  sponsors  the  program  in  cooperation  with  the  II- 

I  linois  Home  Bureau  Federation. 

i 

1  NJMrlk  -30- 
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Ti'rom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 


Local  Women  "Go  to  School"  at  Farm-Home  Week 

A  short  course  for  homemakers,  centered  around  the  family 

and  means  for  better  living,  was  attended  by  approximately  

(how  many)  local  women  who  attended  the  48th  Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Weekj  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,   Sessions  were 
held  from  Monday  through  Thursday  of  this  week. 

(name  of  home  adviser),  county 

home  adviser,  reports  that  children's  problems  were  discussed  at  a 
number  of  Homemakers'  Programs.  Miss  Margueritte  Briggs,  family  re- 
lations specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, gave  suggestions  for  helping  children  become  "successful 
adults."  Among  the  essentials  that  parents  should  give  children. 
Miss  Briggs  listed  these  four:  affection,  a  feeling  of  security, 
guidance  in  facing  reality,  and  help  in  gaining  new  experiences  that 
will  lead  to  maturity. 

In  the  foods  field,  the  women  heard  Mrs.  Clara  G.  Synder 
tell  about  the  modern  way  of  baking  breads .   She  showed  how  one 
basic  dough  could  be  used  to  make  a  variety  of  breads.  Mrs.  Snyder 
is  director  of  the  Wheat  Flour  Institute,  Chicago. 

An  outstanding  health  feature  on  the  program  was  a  discus- 
sion of  cancer  control  by  Miss  Fannie  Brooks,  who  pointed  out  ways  in 
which  way  each  person  could  help  lick  this  problem.   She  said  people 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  danger  signals  of  the  disease  and 
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Local  Women  "Go  to  School"  at  Farm-Home  Week- -2 

should  ¥ork  to  inform  others,  because  early  treatment  is  important 
in  curing  cancer.  Miss  Brooks  is  on  the  field  staff  of  the  Illi- 
nois Division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  Inc.   She  was  formerly 
extension  health  specialist  at  the  university  and  has  talked  to 
women's  groups  all  over  the  state. 

Advice  on  how  to  select  serviceable  clothes  and  fabrics 
and  how  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  was  given  by  Dr,  Dorothy  S. 
Lyle.   She  directs  the  consumer  education  program  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Cleaning  and  I)yeing. 

The  women  had  a  chance  to  see  "what's  new  in  home  econom- 
ics" at  an  open  house  held  by  the  Home  Economics  Department  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week.  Exhibits  featured  information  on  such  timely 
problems  as  how  to  feed  elderly  people  and  how  to  eliminate  time- 
taking  processes  from  sewing. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation 
was  held  on  the  campus  during  the  week.   (Tell  about  local  women 
who  attended  and  participated.)  
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Home  Advisers 


Develop  Child's  Personality  the  Right  Way 

A  youngster's  personality  depends  a  lot  on  the  family  at- 
mosphere he  lives  in,  and  parents  can  do  much  to  make  his  home  life 
favorable  for  personality  development. 

(name  of  home  adviser),  

county  home  adviser,  says  there  are  a  number  of  ways  Mother  and  Dad 
can  help  a  child  develop  the  desirable  kind  of  personality.   These 
recommendations  come  from  Miss  Margueritte  Briggs,  family  relations 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Miss  Briggs  explains  that  every  child  has  certain  needs 
which  his  parents  can  give  him.   One  basic  need,  of  course,  is  for 
love  and  affection.  And  along  with  this  goes  a  need  for  a  feeling 
of  security. 

Like  adults,  children  also  want  to  be  approved  and  recog- 
nized when'  they  do  well.   Give  them  praise  whenever  they  earn  it. 
Miss  Briggs  advises.   This  helps  them  to  develop  the  feeling  of  ade- 
quacy and  self -worth  that's  so  necessary  to  happy  adulthood. 

Because  life  has  both  "ups"  and  "downs,"  children  need  to 
know  how  to  accept  reality.   Guide  them  so  that  they  can  face  the 
"downs"  as  well  as  the  "ups." 

Another  important  need  is  for  children  to  feel  that  they 
belong  and  have  a  real  place  in  the  family. 

Parents  can  also  help  children  develop  their  personalities 
by  seeing  that  they  share  in  many  new  experiences.   By  seeing  and 
trying  out  new  activities  and  projects,  youngsters  grow  and  mature. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbanaj  Illinois 

To  Home  Advisers 


Do  Not  Freeze  Plam,  Bacon 

Freezing  is  not  recommended  as  a  satisfactory  way  to  keep 
cured  ham  and  bacon,  says (name  of  home  ad- 
viser),    county  home  adviser. 

Miss  reports  that  research  on  cured  bacon  has 

shown  that  it  goes  rancid  quickly  when  frozen.   That  information 
comes  from  Sleeter  Bull,  meats  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

Bull  explains  that  the  flavor  of  cured  meats  is  generally 
impaired  by  freezer  storage.   It's  better  to  eat  bacon  within  a 
month  or  6  weeks  after  it's  been  cured  than  to  try  to  keep  it  too 
long. 

Ham  doesn't  take  well  to  freezing  either,  Bull  says.   If 
the  ham  has  been  properly  cured,  it  will  keep  several  months  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  With  a  heavy  cure,  it  will  keep  much  longer. 

If  there  is  some  mold  on  the  ham  when  you  are  ready  to 

use  it,  simply  wipe  it  off  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers  and  All  Assistants 


Dancing  for  Three somes- -Here ' s  How 

"Too  many  boys"  or  "too  many  girls"  at  a  party  or  recreation 
program  can  cause  a  problem  when  the  recreation  is  planned  for  couples. 

Square  dancing  for  threesomes  can  save  the  day,  says  

(name  of  home  adviser) , county  home  ad- 


viser. 

Several  square  dances  have  been  arranged  for  threesomes, 
according  to  E.  H.  Regnier,  recreation  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  These  dances  were  used  at  pro- 
grams during  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  university  when  the  men  out- 
numbered women  by  two  to  one.  Regnier  explains  that  the  dances  were 
arranged  "on  the  spot"  by  recreation  leaders  to  fit  that  situation. 
He  suggests  that  any  group  can  adjust  their  recreation  program  to 
fit  such  a  problem  if  the  leaders  keep  plans  flexible. 

The  square  dances  for  threesomes  have  been  arranged  so 
that  each  girl  has  two  partners.  But  they  can  also  be  used  in  a 
group  where  each  man  has  two  partners. 

Regnier  says  that  copies  of  instructions  for  some  of  the 
threesome  dances  are  available  to  those  interested.   Among  the  dances 
are  "Buffalo  Gal,"  "Marching  With  Georgia,"  "Sicilian  Circle,"  and 
"Camp  Town  Races."  Leaders  who  want  copies  may  write  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Home  Advisers 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


4-H  Girls  Are  Learning  "Better  Living" 

"Better  Living  for  a  Better  World"  is  the  19^9  theme  for 
4-H  Clubs,  and  the  (total  enrollment)  girls  who  are  mem- 
bers in  (name  of  county)  county  are  putting  this  theme  in- 
to action. 

New  members  for  4-H  home  economics  clubs  are  being  enrolled 

during  National  4-H  Club  Week,  March  5   through  March  13.  

(name  of  home  adviser),  county  home  adviser,  suggests  that 


all  girls  who  are  interested  in  belonging  can  call  or  write  the  home 
adviser's  office.   Or  they  may  get  in  touch  with  the  youth  assistant, 
,  or  a  local  leader. 

Any  girl  who  is  between  10  and  21  years  old  and  interested 
in  taking  part  in  home  economics  projects  may  join  a  4-H  Club.   Proj- 
ects in  clothing,  food  and  room  improvement  are  studied  by  members. 
Recreation  and  health  also  play  a  big  part  in  club  activities. 

Last  year  was  a  real  "achievement"  year  for  4-H  girls  in 

county.  Approximately  (total  number)  of  girls 

made  themselves  handsome  dresses,  suits  and  other  garments  in  the 
clothing  project. 


,  and 


(names  of  girls)  were 


selected  to  attend  the  State  Fair  at  Springfield  and  exhibit  clothes 
they  had  made . 

Skill  in  preparing  food  and  facts  about  "eating  for  good 
health"  were  learned  by  the  (total  number)  girls  who  took  the 
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4-H  Girls  Are  Learning  "Better  Living" --add  1 

foods  project.   Room  improvement  was  studied  by  girls.  And  all 

the  clubs  enjoyed  a  variety  of  parties  and  recreational  get-togethers. 

Camping  was  another  feature  in  the  4-H  program  that  the 

girls  enjoyed.  (total  number)  of  them  attended  summer  camp 

in  19^8.   (Tell  any  outstanding  features  or  phases  of  the  camping  pro- 
gram in  your  county.) 

A  big  share  of  the  credit  for  success  of  the  4-H  home  eco- 
nomics clubs  goes  to  the  fine  leaders,  says (home 

adviser's  name).  The  (total  number)  women  who  guided  the  clubs 

in  19^8  did  a  fine  job  of  helping  girls  learn  homemaking  skills.  And 
they  showed  them  new  paths  to  happier,  richer  living,  according  to 

(home  adviser).  There's  a  big  need  for  new 

leaders  of  girls'  clubs,  and  the  home  adviser  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  woman  who  is  interested  in  working  with  a  club. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Home  iVdvisers;  (This  story  is  for  use  in  counties  that  are  carrying 

the  Safe -Home 3  Program. ) 


Enroll  Now  for  Home  Safety 

Home  accidents  are  the  No.  1  cause  of  accidental  deaths. 
A  total  of  3^,500  such  deaths  was  reported  in  19^8,  or  500  more  than 
in  19^1-7.  Homemakers  can  take  steps  to  improve  this  record. 

x^ll  county  women  can  sign  up  in  the  Illinois 

Safe -Homes  Program  if  they  enroll  during  March,  according  to  Home 
Adviser .   This  program  aims  to  prevent  home  ac- 
cidents.  It  also  helps  to  improve  the  national  safety  rec*ord  by 
collecting  data  on  what  causes  home  accidents. 

To  enroll  in  the  program,  any  woman  who  is  interested  can 

sign  the  enrollment  sheet  at  the  home  bureau  office  in  (name 

of  town).  Enrollment  means  pledging:   "I  agree  to  keep  my  house  safe 
for  my  family,  for  other  household  members,  and  for  my  guests.   I  will 
report  each  home  accident  occurring  from  January  1  through  December  3I, 
1949." 

Miss  Gladys  Ward,  home  management  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  announces  that  there  are  55 
counties  enrolling  families  in  this  program  for  194Q.   Every  family's 
goal  is  to  report  that  there  were  no  accidents  in  their  home  during 
this  year,  Miss  Ward  points  out. 

The  county  aim  this  year  is  to  set  the  best  rec- 
ord ever,  says (home  adviser)-  Families  who 

enroll  in  the  state-wide  program  become  more  safety-conscious  and 
have  a  better  chance  of  having  fewer  home  accidents,  she  explains. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana^  Illinois 

To  Home  Advisers 


Daily  Care  Is  Best  for  Rugs 

Use  a  carpet  sweeper  or  vacuum  cleaner  often- -once  or  tvice 
a  veek--on  rugs  and  carpets.   That's  what  keeps  them  looking  their 
best,  and  it  also  cuts  down  the  job  at  spring  cleaning  time. 

,  county  home  adviser, 

recommends  the  following  method  for  giving  rugs  that  special  atten- 
tion that  goes  with  spring  cleaning.  First,  turn  the  rug  and  run  the 
vacuum  cleaner  over  the  back.  This  loosens  the  dirt  that  has  probably 
collected  deep  down  in  the  rug. 

After  you  have  rolled  up  the  rug  or  taken  it  outside  the 
room,  clean  the  floor  under  it.  Finish  by  replacing  the  rug  and 
vacuuming  it  thoroughly  on  the  right  side. 

If  there's  a  rug  cushion,  it  too  should  get  a  thorough 
vacuuming  at  this  time. 

Beating  rugs  is  not  recommended  because  it  is  likely  to 
break  the  backs  of  them. 


Salad  Blends  Plentiful  Foods 

Peanut  butter  is  in  good  supply  and  blends  with  either 

carrots  or  cabbage  in  crisp  salad  of  the  season.  (name 

of  home  adviser),  county  home  adviser,  explains  how  to  make 

this  salad.   First,  blend  the  peanut  butter  with  cottage  cheese  to 
give  it  a  good  creamy  consistency.   Then  shred  the  cabbage  or  carrots, 
and  arrange  a  serving  portion  on  each  salad  plate.   Top  with  the  pea- 
nut butter  mixture. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Home  Advisers 


Decorate  Cakes  With  "Quickie"  Topping 

Luscious  frosting  for  a  cake  can  be  made  without  spending 
too  many  minutes  on  the  topping. 

,  county  home  adviser,  recom- 
mends that  you  use  this  Butterscotch  Frosting.   It  was  developed  in 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture.   This  frosting  can  be  stored  in  the  refrigerator  for 
several  days  or  a  week. 

BUTTERSCOTCH  FROSTING:  Melt  1/2  cup  butter  or  margarine; 
add  1/2  cup  brown  sugar  and  a  few  grains  of  salt.  Cook  until  blended 
and  slightly  thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Cool  slightly;  add  2 
tablespoons  m.ilk  and  1/2  teaspoon  vanilla.   Stir  in  about  1  cup  con- 
fectioner's sugar  gradually  until  frosting  is  of  the  right  consistency 
to  spread.  Spread  on  cake. 


Cheese  Is  Good  Salad  Addition 

A  bit  of  mellow  cheese  will  add  appeal  to  a  crisp  green 
salad  and  it's  a  good  combination  to  serve  now  when  both  cheese  and 
vegetables  for  salad  are  plentiful. 

,  county  home  adviser,  says 

almost  any  American  or  Cheddar  cheese  is  tasty  in  a  salad.  The  cheese 
can  be  cut  into  cubes  or  strips,  or  it  may  be  grated.  And  you  may 
prefer  to  mix  it  right  in  with  other  ingredients  or  sprinkle  it  over 
the  top. 

For  salad  vegetables,   (name  of  adviser) 

suggests  raw  chopped  spinach,  cabbage,  carrots  and  onions.   Combine 
them  as  you  prefer. 

NJMrlk  -30- 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Home  Advisers 


Old  Furniture --Give  It  New  Look 

Restyling  and  refinishing  may  be  the  touches  of  magic  it 
takes  to  change  an  old  piece  of  furniture  into  a  handsome  piece  for 
your  home  decorating  scheme. 

,  who  is  home  adviser  in  

county,  suggests  that  you  study  a  piece  of  furniture  which  isn't 
pleasing  in  proportion  or  style.  Often  it  can  be  improved.  For 
instance,  a  high  headboard  on  a  bed  can  be  lowered.  Tables  and  chairs 
are  sometimes  improved  when  jou  shorten  the  legs  on  them. 

If  you're  considering  refinishing  furniture,  

(name  of  home  adviser)  reminds  you  that  the  job  can  be 


done  at  small  cost.  But  it  takes  time,  patience  and  energy.  First, 
old  finish  has  to  be  removed  and  the  surface  has  to  be  prepared  be- 
fore new  finish  is  applied. 

One  recommended  way  to  remove  finish  is  with  a  commercial 
remover.   It  can  be  bought  at  any  reliable  paint  store.   If  it  is 
liquid,  shake  it  well.  Then  apply  to  a  small  area  of  the  furniture. 
Use  a  clean  old  brush,  and  paint  in  one  direction.  Let  it  stand 

only  until  old  finish  wrinkles  or  is  soft;  then  lift  off  the  gummy 
substance  with  a  putty  knife  or  cloth.  Two  or  three  applications  of 
remover  may  be  needed  to  remove  all  the  old  finish.   Finally,  rub 
the  furniture  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  denatured  alcohol  or  tur- 
pentine to  clean  the  remover  from  the  surface. 

Before  putting  on  the  new  finish,  bleach  out  all  dark  sur- 
face stains  and  discolorations .   Then  be  sure  the  surface  is  smooth. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  paste  or  liquid 
filler  to  get  a  smooth  surface.   If  you  are  going  to  stain  the  furni- 
ture, do  it  next.   Then  apply  the  new  finish.   It  may  be  oil,  varnish, 
shellac,  a  seal,  paint,  enamel,  or  wax. 

For  further  details  on  refinishing  furniture,  inquire  in 

Lthe  home  adviser's  office. 
NJM:lk  -0- 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 


Running  Water  Is  Homemaker's  Helper 

Running  water  is  the  best  helping  hand  homemakers  can  have 
in  doing  dozens  of  household  jobs.  That's  why  many  women  are  making 
plans  with  their  husbands  and  sons  to  install  an  automatic  home  water 
system  this  spring. 

,  who  is  home  adviser  in 

county,  points  out  that  it's  wise  to  put  in  running  water  as  soon  as 
electricity  is  available.  But  first  it  will  pay  you  to  add  up  the 
family's  needs  for  water.  Figuring  just  how  much  water  you  will  use 
in  your  home  will  help  you  plan  for  a  year-round  supply.  Then  there 
will  always  be  enough  water  to  meet  your  largest  demand. 

Here  are  some  pointers  to  help  in  figuring  the  amount  of 
water  needed  by  your  family:  For  adults,  an  average  allowance  is  50 
gallons  a  day  for  each  person.  That  should  supply  enough  for  kitchen, 
laundry,  cleaning,  and  personal  uses. 

If  there's  a  baby  under  2  years  old,  it  may  require  half  as 
much  water  again  as  an  adult.  Allowing  that  much  should  take  care  of 
all  the  feeding,  bathing,  and  laundering  for  the  baby. 

In  figuring  your  water  supply,  you  should  also  allow  for  fre 

i 
quent  visitors.  Modern  equipment  will  affect  the  demand  on  the  supply 

too.  Ifashers,  dishwashers,  water  heaters,  a  modernly  equipped  bath- 

i 

j  room,  and  a  central  heating  system  with  radiators  all  require  a  cer- 

I  tain  amount  of  water, 

I  NJM:lw  -30- 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  .  .  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  MarCll    24^     ^y^y  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Home  Advisers: 

Dr.  J.  R,  Kamp,  associate  professor  of 
floriculture.  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture, is  resuming  his  weekly  broadcasts  on  Flowers 
and  Flower  Gardening,  His  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday  -  9:00-9:30  a.m.— WILL, 

580  k.c. 
Saturday  -  5:30  a.m.--WGN 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding 
Dr.  Kemp's  program  schedule.  Perhaps  you  can  find  a 
spot  for  it  in  the  next  issue  of  your  bulletin  and  an- 
nounce it  at  your  April  meetings. 

Sincerely, 


I 


LZk<2-cJ.-tY 


/ /  Jessie  E.  Heathman 

JEH:gf  (y  Assistant  Extension  Editor 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 


Use  Faint  for  Furniture  "Like  New" 

Oh  what  a  difference  a  little  paint  can  make  I   To  see  for 
yourself J  get  out  your  paint  hrush  and  go  to  work  on  that  old  table 
that  needs  something  done  to  it  or  that  new  unfinished  furniture 
that  you  bought. 

,   home  adviser  in  county, 

has  some  suggestions  to  offer  about  painting  furniture.   She  says 
that  the  wood  surface  will  need  attention  first.   See  that  it's 
smooth^  dry J  clean  and  free  from  grease. 

To  insure  satisfactory  results,  you  may  wish  to  remove  the 
old  finish.   Or  you  may  smooth  it  with  sandpaper  and  rub  off  the  dust 
thoroughly  so  that  the  new  finish  will  stick  to  the  wood. 

When  painting,  you'll  find  that  the  number  of  coats  re- 
quired depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  wood.   Often  it  helps 
to  put  a  prime  coat  of  flat  paint  on  before  applying  the  finishing 
paint.   This  is  especially  true  for  some  woods  that  have  a  grain 
which  may  show  through  several  coats  of  paint. 

Enamel  is  the  finish  to  use  when  you  desire  a  paint  color 
and  the  durability  of  varnish.   If  there  is  old  enamel  on  the  furni- 
ture, sand  it  or  cover  it  with  a  coat  of  flat  paint  before  applying 
the  new  enamel.   This  is  necessary  because  enamel  has  a  glossy  finish 
and  othenTise  the  new  coat  will  not  stick. 

With  enamel,  one  or  two  undercoats  and  a  finishing  coat  are 
usually  satisfactory.  Let  each  coat  dry  about  24  hours.   Then  rub 
with  fine  sandpaper  or  steel  wool  before  applying  the  next  coat.   If 
you  wish  a  glossy  finish,  don't  rub  the  last  coat.  But  to  get  a  dull 
finish,  rub  the  last  coat  with  powdered  pumice  stone  and  water. 

NJM:lw  -30- 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 


Buy  Kitchen  Utensils  for  Double  Duty 

As  you  take  stock  of  your  kitchen  cupboard  these  days,  you're 
likely  to  decide  it's  time  to  buy  some  new  cooking  utensils.   If  you 
do,  you'll  want  to  shop  for  them  with  an  eye  to  double-duty  service. 

,  who  is  home  adviser  in  county, 

[points  out  that  some  pans  may  be  used  for  oven  baking  as  well  as  for 
top-of -stove  cooking.  Consider  this  point  as  you  select  such  utensils 
as  casseroles.  Also  try  to  select  a  pan  that's  good  looking  enough  to 
go  to  the  table  as  a  serving  dish? 

The  size  of  a  utensil  helps  to  determine  how  satisfactory  it 

will  be.  Find  out  whether  the  pan  will  fit  over  the  heat  units  on  top 

of  your  stove.   It  should  fit  the  unit  in  order  to  make  good  use  of 

leat.  And  when  you  buy  such  utensils  as  cooky  sheets,  measure  them  to 

be  sure  they'll  go  into  your  oven. 

Pay  some  attention  to  the  way  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  made , 
too.  It  should  be  flat  so  that  it  will  stand  steady  and  level. 

The  handle  on  a  pan  is  another  point  to  notice.   Of  course 

you  want  one  that  will  stay  cool.  And  be  sure  it's  securely  fastened 

on  at  a  comfortable  angle.   Pick  up  the  pan  to  see  whether  the  handle 
is  easy  to  hold. 

Prunes  Add  to  Many  Dishes 

It's  surprising  how  many  dishes  get  a  lift  from  the  addition 
of  plump,  juicy  prunes.  And  it's  good  to  know  that  prunes  are  plenti- 
ful right  now.  Pood  specialists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  suggest  that  you  keep  a  supply  of  prunes  cooked  and 
ready  for  use.  At  breakfast  time,  put  two  or  three  on  each  bowl  of 
cereal.   Serve  them  with  cottage  cheese  for  a  luncheon  salad.  And 
for  a  dinner  fruit  cup,  combine  prunes  with  bananas  and  oranges. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  Home  Advisers 

P 


Housing  Session  One  Feature  of  Farm-Home  Week 


k 


The  1950  Farm  and  Home  Week  program  includes  many  subjects 

which  are  of  special  Interest  to  county  farm  families,  says 

Home  Adviser .  Dates  have  been  set  for  Febru- 
ary 6-7-8-9. 

A  series  which  may  be  of  special  interest  is  "New  Ideas  in 
Farm  Housing,"  to  be  held  Wednesday  morning,  February  8,  says  


Miss  Catherine  M.  Sullivan,  home  management  specialist, 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  who  presides  at  the 
meeting,  will  present  three  members  of  the  college's  agricultural 
engineering  department . 

"Answering  Your  Farmhouse  Questions"  will  be  Deane  G. 
Carter,  professor  of  farm  structures.   F.  W.  Andrew,  rural  electri- 
fication specialist,  will  tell  you  about  "Fitting  Home  Equipment  Into 
Your  Improvement  Plan." 

"Planning  and  Remodeling  Your  Home"  will  be  discussed  by 
K.  H.  Hinchcliff,  associate  professor  of  farm  structures. 

G,  H.  Reuss,  state  director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  explain 'tPhe  19^9  Housing 
Act--Its  Meaning  for  You." 

Movies  on  housing  and  farm  buildings  will  conclude  this 

housing  program  Wednesday. 

COKrlw  -0- 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Special  to  Home  Advisers 

4-H  Room  Improvement  Girls  Meet  on  Campus 

In  the  next  year  or  two  there  will  be  at  least  88  farm  homes 
in  Illinois  with  at  least  one  room  done  over  in  the  latest  style. 

That  is  the  number  of  4-H  girls  in  ^1  counties  in  this  state 
enrolled  in  the  room  improvement  project  this  year. 

And  there  may  even  be  more  changes  than  that,  because  65 
girls  were  enrolled  last  year  and  the  Interest  is  growing  each  year, 
according  to  Home  Adviser . 

High  point  in  the  room  improvement  project  for  this  year 
came  Saturday,  December  10,  when  30  of  the  girls,  with  as  many  more 
advisers  and  leaders,  attended  the  annual  achievement  meeting  at  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  campus  in  Urbana. 

Attending  from  county  were  


This  year  is  the  second  year  of  the  room  improvement  program, 
and  the  project  deals  with  window  treatment. 

At  the  state  meeting,  each  girl  reported  on  her  own  project, 
telling  which  room  in  her  house  she  was  redoing  and  what  her  plans 
were  for  the  windows.   Bach  leader  and  home  adviser  who  was  present 
also  gave  a  summary  of  the  projects  in  their  clubs  and  counties. 

Betty  Jo  Vance  of  Paris,  Edgar  county,  19^9  state  4-H  Rec- 
reation and  Rural  Arts  contest  winner,  told  about  her  project  in 
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add  room  improvemeht  -  2 

detail,  showing  samples  of  materials  and  illustrating  some  of  the  work 
she  was  doing. 

Miss  Marian  Sympson,  Tazewell  county  home  adviser,  Pekin, 
reported  what  she  as  a  home  adviser  thought  were  the  possibilities 
in  the  project.   Mrs.  Betty  Bushue,  assistant  home  adviser  in  Iroquois 
county,  told  in  detail  about  the  county-wide  room  improvement  meetings 
held  there.   Five  girls  in  Iroquois  county  meet  regularly  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  projects. 

Miss  Dorothy  Iwig,  home  furnishings  extension  specialist 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  gave  the  girls  about  an  hour  of  subject 
matter  about  next  year's  project,  wall  finishes.   Following  the  lunch- 
eon meeting.  Miss  Iwig  took  the  girls  and  adults  on  a  tour  of  some  of 
the  public  rooms  in  the  new  Women's  Residence  Hall  to  show  them  how 
the  rooms  were  decorated  and  furnished.   They  also  went  to  see  the 
new  University  housing  units  at  the  corner  of  Race  and  Florida  streets 
in  Urbana. 

Miss  Mary  McKee,  state  4-H  home  economics  club  staff  member, 
says  room  improvement  is  one  4-H  Club  project  that  calls  for  the  coop- 
eration of  the  entire  family.  Usually  one  room  in  the  house  is  turned 
over  to  the  girl  who  is  enrolled  in  the  project,  and  she  makes  it  over 
with  the  approval  of  both  Dad  and  Mother. 

4-H  girls  must  be  at  least  15  years  old  and  must  have  com- 
pleted five  years  in  home  economics  work  before  they  are  eligible  to 
enroll  in  the  program.   It  covers  a  period  of  five  years,  and  one  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  room  improvement  is  taken  up  each  year. 

Projects  for  the  five  years'  program  are  as  follows:  1.  re- 
arrangement of  furnishings,  2.   window  treatment,  3.   wall  finishes, 
4.   furniture  and  accessories,  and  5-   floors  and  floor  coverings. 
These  projects  may  be  applied  to  any  room  in  the  house  except  the 
kitchen,  laundry  or  storage  rooms. 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  19^9 


Two  Illinois  Home  Advisers  Honored  at  National  Meeting 

URBANA--Mis3  Jeannette  B.  Dean  and  Miss  Laura  E.  Heddleson, 
Illinois  home  advisers,  received  recognition  for  outstanding  service 
in  home  economics  extension  work  at  the  National  Home  Demonstration 
Agents'  association  meeting  in  Chicago,  November  28- 30. 

Recognition  was  given  these  Illinois  home  advisers  at  lunch- 
eon Wednesday  in  honor  of  the  48  girls  who  were  chosen  for  their  high 
records  of  service  and  achievement. 

To  receive  recognition,  each  adviser  must  have  served  10 
years  or  more  in  home  economics  extension  work.  A  state  recognition 
committee  selects  each  adviser,  and  if  their  applications  meet  the 
high  standards  set  up  by  the  national  committee,  they  are  approved 
to  receive  this  honor.  This  is  the  sixth  year  the  association  has 
given  recognition  honors,  and  Illinois  has  been  represented  each  year 

Miss  Dean  has  helped  carry  the  extension  program  to  all 
parts  of  Jackson  county  during  her  10  years  as  home  adviser  there. 
Membership  of  adult  extension  clubs  has  increased  from  169  to  537 
during  her  term  as  adviser.  Miss  Dean  works  with  490  young  people 
in  her  county.  She  has  been  active  in  and  has  promoted  interests 
of  women  in  worthwhile  community  projects. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Van  Aken  Burns,  state  leader  of  home  economics 
extension,  said,  "Miss  Dean  is  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  Jack- 
son county  and  is  so  recognized  by  every  agency  in  the  county  inter- 
ested in  community  welfare." 
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Two  Illinois  Home  Advisers  Honored- -2 

In  past  years.  Miss  Dean  has  been  in  charge  of  mass  feed- 
ing programs  during  Mississippi  River  floods  in  that  area.  She  re- 
ceived a  citation  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Defense  for  this 
work. 

Miss  Heddleson  has  been  home  adviser  in  Edgar  county  since 
19^7.   Previously,  she  served  as  home  adviser  in  Iowa  for  11  years, 
and  taught  rural  and  high  schools  for  I3  years.   Miss  Heddleson 
works  with  groups  representing  675  adults  and  4l6  young  people.  She 
has  made  a  definite  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  leadership  in 
the  extension  program,  in  cooperating  agencies,  and  in  the  community 
where  she  works.   In  one  year,  under  Miss  Heddleson' s  direction,  the 
home  economics  4~H  Clubs  increased  membership  19  percent.   The  in- 
crease in  home  bureau  membership  in  Edgar  county  is  steady. 

Mrs.  Burns  said,  "Miss  Heddleson  has  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  underlying  objectives  of  the  extension  service  along  with  a 
quiet  force  about  getting  things  done  which  does  not  dissipate  her 
energy.   She  excels  in  her  ability  to  organize  a  piece  of  work  and 
carry  through  on  details." 

About  53,000  women  in  Illinois  are  now  organized  into  home 
bureau  units  which  work  with  county  home  advisers.   There  are  organ- 
ized home  bureau  associations  in  99  counties  of  the  state,  and  some 
home  economics  extension  work  is  also  being  carried  on  in  the  other 
counties . 
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Prom  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Home  Advisers 

For  Release  to  Local  Papers 


The  Family's  Food  Problems  to  Be  Discussed 

URBANA--"The  Family's  Food  Problems"  is  the  theme  for  the 
State  Nutrition  conference  scheduled  for  Saturday,  September  24, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield,  Illinois,  according  to 


County 


Home  Adviser 

Sessions  have  been  keyed  to  home  and  community  nutrition 

problems  and  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  parents  as  well  as  to 
doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and  others  concerned  with  nutrition  proj- 
ects and  programs.   Representatives  from  more  than  thirty  rural  and 

urban  organizations  are  expected  to  attend.   Those  going  from  

county  are  


Registration  begins  at  9:00  a.m.  and  Dr.  Frances  Van  Duyne, 
University  of  Illinois,  opens  the  morning  session  at  9:30  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  effect  of  home  methods  of  preparation  on  the  nutritive 
value  of  foods.   Dr.  Van  Duyne  is  in  charge  of  the  Foods  Research 
Laboratory  in  the  Home  Economics  Department  and  will  report  on  some 
of  the  studies  made  on  food  preparation,  processing  and  storage. 

Dr.  Janice  Smith,  director  of  the  foods  and  nutrition  work 
in  the  Home  Economics  Department,  will  discuss  new  developments  in  the 
field  of  nutrition  and  interpret  them  in  terms  of  day-by-day  living. 
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Dr.  Ercel  Epprlght,  head,  nutrition  department,  Iowa  State  College, 
has  as  her  topic,  "Forming  Pood  Habits:  Factors  That  Determine  Food 
Likes  and  Dislikes." 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  plans  and  methods  for  developing 
a  nutrition  program  in  local  communities  will  be  outlin3d.   Dr. 
Marietta  Eichelberger,  director,  Home  Economics  and  Nutrition  Service, 
Evaporated  Milk  Association,  will  keynote  the  session.   She  has  as 
her  topic,  "Effective  Nutrition  Education."  Her  talk  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  panel  discussion  on  the  use  of  press,  radio,  and  visual 
aids  in  implementing  the  program.   Members  of  the  panel  are  Miss  Helen 
Hackman,  Pike  county  home  adviser;  Mr.  Donald  Brown,  Visual  Aids  De- 
partment, University  of  Illinois:  and  Miss  Jessie  E.  Heathman, 
assistant  extension  editor.  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture . 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 


Take  Quiz  Before  Buying  Washer 

If  you're  in  the  market  for  an  automatic  washing  machine, 
be  a  wise  consumer  and  give  yourself  a  quiz  about  what  type  of  ma- 
chine you  want  before  you  buy  it.  Then  you'll  be  better  satisfied 
with  this  important  purchase. 

The  county  home  adviser, 


(name  of  home  adviser)  points  out  that  there  are  a  number  of  differ- 
ences between  models  of  automatic  washers  and  you  should  know  which 
features  are  most  desirable  for  you.  Even  before  you  look  at  washers, 
check  your  home  water  supply.   It  takes  enough  water  under  adequate 
pressure  and  a  50-  to  80-gallon  hot  water  tank  to  run  an  automatic 
washing  machine. 

Here  are  some  important  questions  for  you  to  ask  yourself 
before  shopping  for  this  equipment: 

1.  Do  you  want  a  machine  with  a  tumble-action  in  a  revolv- 
ing drum  for  washing  less  soiled  clothes?  Or  do  you  want  a  machine 
with  mechanical  action  for  washing  more  soiled  clothes--3uch  as  a 
plunger- suction  or  an  agitator  machine  which  forces  water  through 
clothes? 

2.  How  many  clothes  do  you  want  to  wash  at  one  time?  (Ma- 
chines vary  in  capacity  from  8  to  12  pounds  of  clothes  per  load.) 

3.  Do  you  want  a  machine  with  a  dial  that  can  be  set  for  a 
definite  length  of  washing  time  and  a  definite  length  of  rinsing  time? 

4.  Do  you  wish  to  use  the  wash  water  for  a  second  tub  of 
clothes?   (Some  machines  are  made  so  that  wash  water  can  be  used  more 

I  than  once . ) 
-30- 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 


Bathroom  Color  Scheme~-Keep  Simple 

If  you're  planning  to  paint  the  bathroom  one  of  these  days, 
remember  that  it's  best  not  to  use  too  many  colors  in  a  fairly  small 
room. 

The  county  home  adviser, 

(name  of  home  adviser),  suggests  that  you  stick  to  one  or  two  colors. 
That  will  make  it  less  confusing  than  to  have  several  colors  or  a  great 
deal  of  pattern. 

If  you  paint  the  walls  and  ceilings  white,  then  you  may  use 
colorful  accessories  in  the  room.   This  use  of  color  will  make  the 
room  look  warmer  and  more  interesting.  For  instance,  you  might  choose 
a  color  from  your  window  curtains  and  repeat  it  in  a  plain  shower  cur- 
tain, the  laundry  basket,  bath  towels,  wash  cloths,  and  bathmat. 
^         If  you  decide  to  use  a  color  on  the  bathroom  walls  or  if  you 
have  colored  fixtures,  then  you  may  want  to  use  a  two-color  scheme. 
For  instance,  you  might  use  a  combination  of  green  and  yellow.  With 
green  walls,  you  could  use  a  yellow  shower  curtain,  bathmat,  and  tow- 
els. And  you  might  choose  curtains  or  some  other  accessory  that  in- 
cludes both  colors. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 

Can  and  Freeze  for  Top  Results 

For  good-eating  results  In  canning  or  freezing  foods,  It's 
most  Important  to  start  with  fresh  foods  that  are  high  in  quality  and 
to  follow  correct  methods  of  processing. 

(name  of  home  adviser),  the  


county  home  adviser,  says  you  can  have  delicious  products  and  avoid 
spoilage  by  paying  special  attention  to  these  two  points . 

Some  general  rules  to  keep  in  mind  about  canning  are  these: 
Foods  high  in  acid,  such  as  fruits  and  tomatoes,  can  be  safely  proc- 
essed in  a  boiling-water  bath.  But  nearly  all  vegetables  other  than 
tomatoes  are  so  low  in  acid  that  special  means  must  be  taken  to  keep 
them  from  spoiling.   That  is  why  vegetables  must  be  processed  at  temper- 
atures higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  water  in  a  steam-pressure 
cooker. 

When  freezing  vegetables,  you  will  get  the  best  results  by 
choosing  suitable  varieties  that  are  at  the  best  stage  for  eating.  And 
to  have  the  best  color,  flavor,  texture,  and  nutritive  value,  vegeta- 
bles need  to  be  blanched  (scalded)  before  freezing. 

To  get  good  results  in  freezing  most  fruits,  cover  them  with 
a  sugar  sirup.  Some  juicy  fruits,  however,  are  better  when  mixed  with 
sugar  and  then  frozen. 

You  may  get  complete  directions  for  canning  and  freezing  from 
bulletins  published  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
ture.  The  bulletins  are:   CANNING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  and  HOW  TO 
PREPARE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  FOR  FREEZING.   Get  them  from  the  home  ad- 
viser's office  in  (town  or  building)  or  write  to  the  University 

of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 

Use  Rhubarb  in  Frozen  Dessert 

An  extraspecial  way  to  use  rhubarb  is  to  make  it  into  the 

smooth  frozen  dessert  called  Velva  Fruit.  The  county  home 

adviser, (name  of  home  adviser),  reports  that  this 

gives  a  delicious  product. 

To  make  Velva  Fruit  using  rhubarb,  follow  these  directions 
which  will  give  about  1  gallon  of  finished  product.   It  takes  about 
4  pounds  of  rhubarb  to  make  the  6  cups  of  rhubarb  puree  the  recipe 
calls  for. 

First  wash  and  cut  rhubarb  into  pieces.  Do  not  remove  skin. 
Heat  in  double  boiler  over  boiling  water  until  rhubarb  is  soft.  Then 
press  through  a  sieve  or  fine  colander.  Cool, 

Next  mix  6  cups  of  puree  with  Ij  to  2  cups  sugar  and  i   teas- 
poon salt.   Soak  2  tablespoons  granulated  gelatin  in  |-  cup  cold  water 
for  5  minutes  to  soften  it.  Then  dissolve  gelatin  by  heating  it  over 
boiling  water  for  10  minutes. 

Before  adding  rhubarb  to  gelatin,  make  sure  the  puree  is 
cooled  to  the  right  tempera ture--it  should  be  70°  F.   If  puree  is  too 
cold,  the  gelatin  will  congeal.  Add  puree  slowly  to  gelatin,  stirring 
continuously.  Then  freeze  it  in  an  ice  cream  freezer  or  in  the  refrig- 
erator. 

To  make  it  in  the  refrigerator,  place  mixture  in  trays  and 
turn  temperature  control  to  lowest  point.   Freeze  until  firm.   Turn 
into  chilled  bowl  and  beat  with  a  wooden  spoon  or  electric  mixer  until 
mixture  lightens  in  color,  increases  in  volume  and  has  a  smooth  tex- 
ture. Work  quickly  so  that  mixture  will  not  completely  melt.   Return 
to  refrigerator  trays  a  few  hours  to  harden. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana ,  II 1 ino i s 

To  Home  Advisers 

Laundry  Room  Simplifies  Washday 


inr 


Treat  yourself  to  more  pleasant  washdays  by  checking  up  on 
our  laundry  room.  Often  a  few  simple  changes  will  make  it  more  con- 
venient and  comfortable. 

Two  features  that  may  be  improved  are  arrangement  of  equip- 
ment and  the  lighting.  The  county  home  adviser, 

(name  of  adviser)  says  that  these  improvements  will  help 


you  feel  less  tired  after  washing  chores  are  done.   Some  recommenda- 
tions for  the  laundry  room  are  made  by  Miss  Gladys  Ward,  home  manage- 
ment specialist.  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  arranging  equipment,  line  it  up  in  the  order  in  which  it's 
used.  The  clothes  chute  is  a  good  place  to  start.  And  if  your  home 
isn't  equipped  with  a  clothes  chute,  try  to  include  one  when  you  plan 
to  remodel  or  build.  Near  the  chute  have  a  table  for  sorting  clothes. 
Next  place  the  washing  machine  as  close  to  the  table  as  possible  so 
clothes  don't  have  to  be  carried  far.  Put  the  rinsing  tubs  by  the 
washer. 

Have  a  table  near  the  washing  center  to  use  for  special  jobs 
such  as  starching.  And  keep  the  clothes  basket  handy  too;  it  may  be 
hung  on  the  wall  nearby. 

The  first  lighting  requirement  for  the  laundry  is  to  have 
the  light  switch  by  the  door  where  you  enter.   And  there  should  be  a 
direct  light  over  washing  equipment.   Of  course  there  is  always  one 
window  in  the  laurjdry  room,  and  it's  a  good  idea  to  place  equipment  un- 
der the  window.   Or  place  it  at  right  angles  to  the  window  so  you  get 
the  benefit  of  the  light  without  having  to  face  the  sun.  Another  way 
to  improve  lighting  is  to  paint  the  walls  a  lighter  color. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 


Plan  Summer  Recreation  for  Youngsters 

Plan  a  well-rounded  play  program  for  your  youngsters  to  make 
this  a  happy  summer  vacation  for  them. 

Recreation  is  a  basic  need  for  healthy,  happy  children. 

That  point  is  stressed  by (name  of  home  adviser), 

who  is  home  adviser  in  county.   And  she  says  that  now  is 

the  time  to  plan  summer  play  for  your  children.   Either  get  them  into 
a  program  that's  already  organized  or  plan  one  in  your  own  neighborhood, 

Some  recommendations  for  setting  up  a  neighborhood  play  pro- 
gram are  given  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Scofield,  health  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   She  suggests  that  a 
group  of  mother's  and  dad's  in  a  neighborhood  can  cooperate  on  planning 
it. 

First  decide  where  the  youngsters  can  play.   Someone  may  of- 
fer their  yard  if  it's  especially  large  and  they  don't  mind  the  wear 
and  tear  on  it.   Or  a  public  park  might  be  used. 

Probably  a  morning  or  afternoon  program  will  suit  everyone 
better  than  all  all-day  plan.   Try  to  have  a  variety  of  play~-both 
active  and  quiet  games,  and  crafts.   Then  youngsters  will  learn  differ- 
ent skills  and  won't  be  worn  out  by  too  much  strenuous  exercise. 

Flay  groups  are  most  successful  if  they  have  good  leaders. 
Parents  might  take  turns  in  directing  play  activities. 
NJM:  id  ********** 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 


Nev  Furniture  Has  Improvements 

If  you're  shopping  for  furniture  this  spring,  you  can  ex- 
pect to  find  some  special  convenience  features  such  as  flame-proof 
and  moth-proof  upholstering. 

The  general  quality  of  furniture,  now  on  the  market  is  ex- 
cellent. That's  the  report  from (name  of  home 

adviser),  who  is  home  adviser  in  county. 

(adviser)  suggests  that  you  watch 

for  furniture  with  special  features  that  make  it  more  useful  and 
easier  to  take  care  of.  These  pieces  may  be  higher  priced  than  others. 
But  the  protection  they  offer  can  be  worth  the  extra  cost. 

Other  recent  furniture  improvements  are  pointed  out  by  Miss 
Marion  Kaeser,  home  furnishings  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture.   In  upholstered  pieces,  foam  rubber 
stuffing  is  a  newer  feature.   It  generally  is  very  comfortable  and 
long-wearing. 

Wood  finishes  are  improving  as  better  finishing  methods 
are  used.  There  are  table-tops  which  are  mar-proofed.   If  your 
table  tops  get  unusually  hard  wear,  you  may  want  to  investigate  these. 

Some  hardwoods — such  as  oak--are  being  given  new  light 
finishes.  These  reflect  the  trend  to  use  light  finishes  all  around 
the  house . 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

.  To  Home  Advisers 


Clean  House  for  Fire  Hazards 


I  Help  safeguard  your  home  against  fire  by  cleaning  out 

hazards  this  spring. 

The  home  adviser  for county, 


(name  of  home  adviser),  lists  6  steps  every  homemaker  can  take  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  fire. 

1.  Clean  out  storage  places  and  dispose  of  such  dangerous 
things  as  ashes,  rags,  oily  dust  cloths,  and  newspapers. 

2.  Make  sure  that  loose  flying  curtains  and  flammable 
materials  do  not  blow  onto  stoves  or  other  heating  surfaces. 

3.  Check  all  electrical  cords  and  plugs.  Have  worn  ones 
repaired  or  discard  them. 

4.  Store  kerosene  and  gasoline  outside  the  house.   Put 
them  in  brightly  and  individually  colored  cans. 

5.  Do  dry-cleaning  outdoors  if  you  must  do  this  job  at 
home.  Use  a  non-flammable  liquid  for  it. 

6.  Arrange  for  help  in  case  of  fire. 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  _  ^l  ^  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  April    21,     19l*.9  Urbana,  Illinois 


I 


i 


To  Heme  Advisers: 

National  Home  Demonstration  Week  is  May  1  to  Ti  as  you  know.  And 
this  is  your  chance  to  publicly  salute  the  women  who  cooperate  with  you  in 
making  home  eccHicmics  extension  work  a  strong^  successful  program. 

The  enclosed  list  of  suggestions  is  planned  to  help  you  in  writing 
newspaper  stories  that  play  up  the  program  achievements  in  your  county. 
These  are  "based  on  the  three  "big  phases  of  the  work- -adult,  youth,  and  com- 
munity programs.  Your  editors  are  interested  in  stories  about  local  events 
and  people.  Whenever  you  can,  secure  pictures  or  notify  editors  of  picture 
possibilities  for  publicizing  the  week. 

A  kit  of  stories  on  home  demonstration  week  has  been  sent  to  your 
local  editors,  and  copies  of  them  are  enclosed  for  you  to  see.  These  feature 
the  state-wide  activities  and  achievements  of  hcane  economics  extension  work. 
But  editors  generally  are  more  interested  in  getting  your  localized  stories. 

There  are  three  big  Jobs  you  may  accomplish  by  publicizing  the  work 
of  your  county  organization  during  Home  Demonstration  Week: 

1.  Give  credit  to  the  women  who  cooperate  with  you  in  the 
home  economics  extension  program. 

2.  Acquaint  the  editors  with  what  your  work  is  and  how  many 
women  it  reaches.  Often  editors  have  remarked  that  they 
don*t  know  Just  what  the  home  adviser  does. 

3.  Tell  more  women  and  the  public  in  general  about  home 
economics  extension  work. 

Sincerely, 


JM:gl 
Attachment 


^3oan  Miller 

Assistant  Extension  Editor 


I 


story  Suggestionfl  for  National  Home  Demonstration  Week 

May  1  to  May  7 

GENERAL  STORIES 

WHAT  IS  EOME  ADVISORY  WORK;  Tell  what  It  Is,  who  It  includes  In  your  county,  how 
many  women  are  participating,  how  many  i-H  girls  there  are,  give  names  of 
m^nbers  on  the  county  executive  "board,  outline  over-all  program  plans  for 
year. 

HISTORY  OF  COUNTY;  Review  beginning  of  home  economics  extension  work  in  county, 
number  of  women  then  and  now,  developments  in  program,  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  women. 

ADULT  WORK 

ACH I KVJiMENTS  FOR  LAST  YEAR;  Describe  number  of  heme  Improvements  made  and  food 
lessons  studied,  and  tell  how  women  used  them,  how  many  garments  they  made 
through  clothing  work,  what  health  subjects  were  studied  and  what  uses  made 
of  them.  Get  pictures  of  such  things  as  remodeled  kitchens  or  a  picture  of 
women  from  several  different  units  wearing  clothes  they  made. 

OUTSTANDING  PRCC^EAM  FEATURES;  Pick  one  outstanding  program  that  women  worked  on-- 
health,  study  of  government,  home  remodeling.  Tell  why  they  studied  it,  how 
they  studied  it,  what  they  did  to  put  information  into  practice. 

LEADERSHIP ;  Tell  how  women  develop  own  leadership  by  teaching  others  and  by 

carrying  responsibilities  in  the  organization.  Point  out  how  they  success- 
fully pr emote  Improvement  programs  for  such  things  as  heme  safety.  Give 
total  number  of  wcmen  who  have  served  as  unit  officers  during  year,  total 
number  who  have  led  meetings. 

HANDICRAFT  ACTIVITIES;  Concentrate  a  story  on  one  craft  project  that  the  women 
enjoyed.  Tell  what  types  of  articles  were  made,  how  wcmen  used  them  in 
home.  List  the  names  of  local  leaders  who  taught  crafts.  A  picture 
possibllity--show  a  craft  exhibit  with  1  or  2  wcmen.  Or  show  women  at  work 
on  articles. 

RECREATION ;  Tell  how  heme  economics  extension  program  encourages  recreation 

through  family  recreation  nights,  camping  programs,  travel  tours  for  wcmen, 
and  programs  on  vacations  and  trips. 

YOUTH  WORK 

h-B.   PROGRAM;  Tell  how  many  wcmen  in  heme  econemics  extension  work  are  leaders  of 
local  k-E   heme  economics  clubs  and  how  many  girls  are  members.  Get  some 
statements  from  leaders  about  why  they  like  the  work  and  what  it  has  meant 
to  them. 
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story  Suggestlona  for  National  Heme  Demonstration  Week — 2 

PROGRAM  HIQSLIGHTS!  Describe  what  projects  the  k-E   girls  have  done  most  work  on 
in  past  year.  Recall  special  events,  such  as  county  fair  and  state  fair. 
Give  names  of  girls  who  were  project  winners  for  last  year. 

CAMPING  STORY;  Tell  how  k-E  girls  are  enjoying  camping,  mentioning  how  many  are 
going  to  camp  this  year.  Point  out  how  many  women  have  contributed  to  the 
program.  Play  up  any  special  ways  used  by  the  women  to  raise  money  for 
camping.  Pictures  might  show  girls  packing  for  camp  or  some  camping 
activities. 

WOMEN  SHARE  KNOVTLEDGE:  Plan  a  story  about  how  women  use  information  from  home 
economics  extension  programs  to  train  k-E   girls.  Give  some  figures  about 
how  many  k-E   girls  have  become  homemakers  in  the  county  to  show  that  their 
training  has  meant  better  homes  in  the  ccmmunity. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

aVER~ALL  CCMMUNITY  SERVICE;  Review  the  various  conimwilty  betterment  programs 
which  women  have  worked  on  in  their  regular  home  economics  extension 
programs --health,  education,  school  lunches,  recreation  for  adults  and 
young  people. 

COMMUNITY  PROJECT  ACHIEVEMENT;  Play  up  one  particular  community  program  which 
wanen  have  been  especially  responsible  for  making  successful — for  example 
T,B,  X-ray  campaign,  the  cancer  fund  campaign,  the  Glacken  Act,  or  starting 
a  county  health  department. 
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FACT  SHEET  FOR  NATIONAL  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WEEK 

This  is  the  fourth  annual  National  Home  Demonstration  Week.  During  the 
week  May  1  to  7,  Illinois  homemakers  are  being  recognized  for  their  achievements  in 
home  economics  extension  work.  Some  accomplishments  for  last  year  included  remodel- 
ing done  in  1,500  homes,  more  than  7,000  kitchens  improved,  and  an  increased  inter- 
est in  home  safety  with  about  12,000  families  enrolled  in  a  Safe-Homes  Program. 

xxxxx-xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

More  than  50,000  women  are  actively  taking  part  in  home  demonstration 
work  in  Illinois  through  the  home  economics  extension  progium.  These  women  are 
members  of  the  Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation.  This  organization  has  members  in 
all  counties, 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

There  are  93  home  advisers  who  work  and  live  in  the  counties  throughout 
Illinois.  Their  work  reaches  all  102  counties  in  the  state.  More  than  50,000 
women  in  the  state  are  working  with  home  advisers  in  carrying  on  a  program  of  adult 
education  which  aims  at  better  family  living  for  all. 

\*  %»  \*  \M  \»  \^  V  V  V  V  V  _V  V  V  iV  W  V  »V  V  iV 

ATI  AAAA   A  7\  t\  g\  /\~f\  f\f\f\rtf\r\'r\'f\ 

Kankakee  was  the  first  Illinois  county  to  have  a  home  adviser.  She  be- 
gan her  duties  in  1915^  carrying  on  an  organized  program  of  home  economics  extension 
work, 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

The  three  main  branches  of  home  economics  extension  work  are  adult  pro- 
grams, youth  programs,  and  cooperation  in  community  projects.  More  than  50,000 
women  actively  participate  in  the  adult  home  economics  program  in  Illinois.  Head- 
ing up  the  youth  work  are  hundreds  of  women  who  serve  as  k-E   club  leaders.  There 
are  about  25,000  girls  in  ^-H  club  work.  Among  the  community  projects  backed  by 
home  economics  extension  work  were  T.B,  chest  X-ray  campaigns,  drives  to  raise  money 
for  the  CROP  program,  and  organization  of  county  health  departments, 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE 

AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

STATE  OF  ILUNOIS 


College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 

United  States  Deparunent  of  Agriculture,  and  Home  Economics 

Cooperating  April    21^     19^9  Urbana,  Illinois 


To  Heme  Adviaers: 

Re;  Radio  prograoiB  for  National  Hcaae  Demonstration  Week 

Enclosed  1b  radio  program  material  which  we  hope  you  will  find 
helpful  in  puhlicizlng  National  Hams  Bemonstration  Week  In  your  coujity. 
Please  rer3.emb©r  that  these  are  only  suggestions  that  may  "be  keyed  to 
your  counby  progiam  and  organization. 

If  you  have  a  regular  time  on  the  air,  you*  11  want  to  follow 
your  general  plan..  If  you  do  not  have  a  program,  perhaps  you  can  ar- 
range with  the  station  manager  for  time  during  the  week.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  perhaps  he  can  use  spot  announcements  about  your  activi- 
ties from  time  to  time. 

We'll  appreciate  a  report  on  your  county  activities  at  the 
close  of  the  week  for  ueo  In  our  follow-up  report.  Also,  will  you 
please  take  a  minute  frorji  your  busy  schedule  to  evaluate  the  enclosed 
material  and  suggest  changes  and  additions  that  should  be  made  in  order 
to  make  it  more  usable. 

Best  wishes  to  you  for  a  fine  week. 

Sincerely, 


Jessie  E.  Heathman 
Assistant  Extension  Editor 
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TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  FORMAT 
(15  Minutes) 


Theme. . . .To  introduce  program. . . .about  25  seconds 

Announcement  of  program. » . .Heme  adviser  or  statical  personnel...  .20-25  seconds 

3  min.  "block* .  ..Home  adviser  or  station  personnel.  ...Purpose  of  National  Home 
Demonstration  Week.. ..County  activities  for  the  week.. . .Invitation  to 
attend . 

5-6  min.  "block. . .  .Interview  or  Discussion. ..  .lead  "by  heme  adviser  or  station 
personnel.  Not  more  than  two  speakers ... .Use  local  material  and  keep 
informal.  Don't  use  word-for-word  script  unless  required  "by  station. 
Good  spot  for  county  home  bureau  president  to  present  program. . .  .and 
highlight  activities...  .Good  spot  for  membership  chairman  to  talk  about 
organization  and  membership ....  open  to  every  woman  in  county. ..  .why 
membership  fee... .etc.. ..Good  spot  for  charter  members  to  discuss 
development  of  work  in  the  county. 

5  min.  block... .Interview  or  straight  talk.... 

Good  spot  for  enthusiastic  member  to  tell  how  home  economics  extension 
work  has  helped  her.... Good  spot  for  special  activity. ..  .^i-H  Club 
Camp.... what  home  bureau  mothers  are  doing.... or  club  plans  for  the 
year. . • .Preschool  round-up. . . .etc. 

1«2  min.  block. .. .Sign  off ....Hcane  adviser  or  station  personnel.  Repeat  announce- 
ments made  at  start. .. .plans  for  the  week.... next  radio  program.... 
Purpose  of  National  Heme  Demonstration  Week. 

Theme . . . .Up  and  out .... 
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TENTATIVE  PECGE^^  FOBMAT 
(50  Minutes) 


Theme . . . « up  and  fade. ...at out  25  seconds 

Announceaient  of  program. .  *  ."by  heme  adviser  or  station  personnel 

Theme. .«.up  and  out.... about  5  seconds 

5  mln.  hlock. ...Home  adviser  or  county  president.... Purpose  of  National  Home 

Demonstration  Week.... County  activities  for  the  week. .. .special  events, 
time,  place,  names  of  those  In  charge,  invitation  to  attend. 

Music. .. .Transcribed  or  live.... 2  to  5  mln.  (U-H  Club  quartet  or  chorus,  Rural 
Youth,  county  chorus  members^  school  or  church  groups  or  soloists.) 

8-10  min.  block. ...Interview  or  discussion. . ..lead  by  home  adviser  or  station 
personnel. .. .Not  more  than  three  or  four  speakers.  Use  local  material 
and  keep  informal. .. .women  can  talk  about  things  they  know  about.... 
don*t  use  word-for-word  script  unless  required  by  station.  "Sitting 
down  around  the  microphone  talking  it  over"  is  good  technique.   (A 
few  suggestions  are  included  on  interview  sheet. .. .they  are  only 
suggestions. .. .you  and  members  in  your  county  will  have  better  ones.) 
Don't  hesitate  to  use  family  approach . . . .mother. . . .dad . . . .sons .... 
daughters. 

Music. .•. 1-5  min. 

^-3  min.  block. .. .Short  interview  or  discussion.. ..or  straight  talk  as  one 

person  reporting  on  special  event  or  project.  Good  spot  for  1^-H  Club 
leader  and  member.  Rural  Youth  spokesman,  community  project  report. 
An  excellent  spot  to  Interview  an  outstanding  member.... a  homemaker 
who  has  gained  much  from  heme  economics  extension  work.... etc. 

Music.... 1-3  min. 
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Program  Format . . .  .50  mln.  cont. 

Sign  off* . . .Home  adviser  or  station  personnel. . . . 

Eepeat  announcements  of  things  ahead  for  the  week.... next  radio 
program... .tell  who  Is  to  participate.  Use  names. .. .give  place.... 
time. .. .date. . ..of  week*s  events. .. .repeat  Invitation  to  attend.... 
Eepeat  purpose  of  National  Home  Demonstration  Week  and  tie  to  activi- 
ties or  organization  In  county. 

Thms* . .  .Up  and  out . . .  .about  50  seconds . 
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NATIONAL  HQ!4E  DEMONSTRATION  WEEK— May  1-7/  19^9 

Suggestions  for  Radio  Interviews  and  DlscuBslonfl 

1.  The  Hcane  Econcmlcs  Extension  Service 

a.  What  It  Is,  how  It  Is  organized,  how  It  operates. 

h.  Groirbh  and  development  In  county,  date  organized,  membership  during 

first  years,  program,  type  of  meetings,  etc. 
(Personnel- -pa St  presidents  of  county. .. .first  president  and  other 
board  members,  charter  members,  etc.) 

2.  County  Home  Bureau  Program  for  19if8-U9 

Subject  matter. .. .major  and  minor... .give  plan. .. .local  leader ... .heme 
adviser.... specialist  for  lessons. .. .Tell  how  program  is  planned  (many 
of  the  couiatles  have  a  definite  plan).  Value  of  information. ..  .how  women 
have  used  information. .  ..discuss  results,  such  as  home  sewing,  better  work 
methods,  rearrangement  of  homes,  remodeling,  etc. 

(Personnel- -county  president,  subject  matter  chairmen,  local  leaders, 
wanen  who  have  made  good  use  of  the  information. 

5.  Community  Projects 

a.  Mobile  X-ray,  polio  campaign,  cancer  drive,  preschool  checkup,  T.B. 
stamp  sales  (Christmas  seals),  school  lunch  project,  etc. 

b.  How  set  up,  organization  at  county  and  local  level,  names  of  key 
workers,  committeemen,  etc.,  organizations  assisting,  results,  etc. 

(Personnel — project  chairmen — county  and  unit,  heme  bureau  president, 
county  personnel  connected  with  the  project  as  public  health  workers, 
teachers.  Also  mothers,  dads,  school  children.) 
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National  Heme  Demonstration  Week 

Suggeetlone  for  Eadio  Interviews  and  DiBcus8ionB--2 

k.     Local  Leader  Plan 

a.  How  leaders  are  selected,  how  trained,  what  their  responslhlllty  Is, 
Is  It  a  good  plan? 

b.  Use  popular  lesson  as  an  example. .. .giving  some  of  the  information, 
method  used  by  leader. .. .her  preparation  of  material. 

(Personnel--  hem©  adviser,  local  leaders  from  major  and  minor  projects, 
and  from  special  projects.  Heme  bureau  women  who  have  attended  meetings 
conducted  by  local  leaders.) 

5.  ^-H  Club  Camping  Program 
Cooperation  of  home  bureau,  funds  raised,  plan  used,  value  of  camping 
project  in  training  for  citizenship,  etc. 
(Personnel- -county  h-E   chairman,  enthusiastic  mother  and  dad,  k-E   Club 

leader  and  k-E   Club  msnber.) 

6.  Miscellaneous 
Home  bureau  tours 

Family  night  programs  and  activities 
Heme  bureau  recreation  program 
Special  study  projects. .. .Know  your  local,  county,  state  government 

Know  your  state  parks 

Rural  schools. . .problems 

Home  safety 
ACWW  program.. . .Contributions  to  CASE,  families  adopted,  pen  friends, 
children's  part  in  program. 
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T\lATIONA.L  HCME  DEMONSTRATION  WEEK- -MAY  1-7^  19^9 

Spot  Announcements— (fill-in)  For  home  advisers  to  send  to  local  radio  stations 

This  vreek— May  1  to  7— is  National  Heme  Demonstration  Week  the  country 

oyer.  More  than  3  million  women  are  taking  stock  of  achievements  and  planning 

for  the  future.  They  are  located  in  every  state,  as  well  as  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 

and  Puerto  Rico.  Illinois  has  more  than  50,000  home  bureau  members  and 

of  them  are  residents  of  county. 

No.  of  members  Name  of  county 

This  week county  homemakers,  headed  by  Mrs. 

Name  of  county 
county  chairman,  have  planned  a  special  program  for  the  occasion.  One  of  the 

highlights  is  the scheduled  for . 


Activity  or  program  Date 

(Details  of  activity  or  program) 
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NATIOmL  HOME  LMviONSTRATION  WEEK— May  1-7,  19^9 
Spot  Aimouncementa — for  radio— 2 

TODAY'S  HOME  BUILDS  TOMORROW'S  WORLD!  That's  the  theme  for  National 

Home  Demonstration  Week,  May  1-7  •  All  this  week county  heme 

Name  of  county 
"bureau  women  are  holding  open  house.  They  are  highlighting  the  progress  made 

since  their  organization  In  . 

Year 

Mrs.  county  chairman,  reports  a  memherehlp  of 

Chairman's  name 
at  the  present  time.  new  units  have  heen  organized 


No.  of  members  Number 

this  year,  and  several  other  communities  are  Interested. 

Community  work  has  been  an  Important  activity  of  the  

Name  of  county 
Home  Bureau  almost  frcm  the  beginning.  One  project  that  they  have  sponsored 

consistently  Is  the  cancer  campaign.  As  you  know,  April  was  designated  by  the 

American  Cancer  Society  as  Cancer  Month.  _____________  co"n"ty  women  have 

Name  of  county 
Just  completed  their  campaign. 

(Details  of  organization  of  campaign,  names  of  committee  members 

and  key  workers,  names  of  organizations  assisting,  results,  etc.) 
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NATIONAL  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WEEK— May  1-7,  19^9 
Spot  Announcements — for  radio — 5 

G-lrl*fl  k-E  Club  work  is  increasing  in county. 

Name  of  county 

new  olu"bs  have  been  organized  already  this  spring,  and new 

Number  Number 

members  haire  been  added.  Reports  from  unorganized  canmunitles  indicate  that 

there  is  a  lively  interest,  and  leaders  are  needed. 

,  heme  adviser,  says  heme  bureau  members  have 

Name  of  Home  Adviser 
been  directly  responsible  for  the  increase  in  membership.  During  National  U-H 

Club  Week  Mrs. county  U-H  chairman  and  her  unit  chair- 

Name  of  county  U-H  chr. 
men  were  on  the  Job  every  minute.  They  secured  leaders  for  clubs  and  recruited 

new  members.  They  discussed  the  purpose  of  club  work  at  their  local  ccmmunity 

meetings  and  assisted  with  the  organization  work.  They  talked  with  parents, 

telling  them  of  the  real  value  of  k-B.  work. 

This  week  home  bureau  women  are  celebrating  their  own  week — National 

Home  Demonstration  Week.  They  are  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year  and  making 

plans  for  the  year  ahead.  k-E  Club  work  will  have  an  Important  spot  in  their 

plans.  They  believe  that  county  boys  and  girls  need  and  should 

Name  of  oounty 
have  k-E  Clubs  and  the  advantages  they  carry.  They  are  making  a  special  effort 

to  spread  the  work  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  county. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 


For  Home  Advisers 

Plan  Kitchen  Shelves  for  Easy  Reaching 


New  kitchen  cabinets  are  being  put  into  a  number  of 


county  homes  this  spring.  Home  adviser (name  of 

home  adviser)  offers  these  pointers  to  help  homemakers  in  planning 

the  most  convenient  arrangement: 

First,  make  sure  that  all  shelves  in  wall  cabinets  will  be 
within  easy  reach  for  you.  No  shelf  should  be  higher  than  72  inches 
--that's  6  feet.  And  that's  about  as  high  as  a  woman  of  average 
height  can  reach.   It  usually  works  best  if  wall  cabinets  are  placed 
iiot  more  than  15  inches  above  the  counters  of  base  cabinets. 

When  you  store  utensils  on  the  top  shelf  or  put  supplies 
in  a  cabinet,  place  items  only  one  row  deep  if  they're  used  often. 
Then  you  can  reach  them  without  having  to  dumb  up  on  a  stepladder. 

For  both  convenience  and  safety,  another  thing  to  avoid 
is  using  cabinets  over  the  burner  section  of  a  range.  They  are 
usually  inaccessible,  and  there's  the  possibility  that  items  placed 
in  them  will  be  injured  by  heat  or  moisture. 


Team  Up  Cheese  'N  Eggs 

Fluffy  yellow  scrambled  eggs  make  a  hearty  luncheon  or 
supper  dish  when  teamed  with  cheese.  That's  the  suggestion  of 
(name  of  adviser),  home  adviser  in  county 

Here's  the  recipe  for  this  dish.   It  comes  from  food 
specialists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture: 
Beat  together  4  eggs  with  ^  cup  milk  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Stir  in  3/4  cup  diced  cheese.  Lightly  brown  the  mixture  in  1  table- 
spoon fat  in  a  frying  pan  over  moderate  heat.   Serve  with  a  tomato 
sauce. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 

Get  Ready  to  Paint 

Fresh  paint  will  do  a  lot  for  a  room  if  it's  applied  right 
And  one  way  to  make  sure  you  get  good  results  with  painting  this 
spring  is  to  have  the  walls  clean  and  smooth  before  you  start. 

The  time  spent  in  preparing  walls  before  you  paint  them 

will  pay  in  better  results,  says  the  home  adviser  for  

county, (name  of  home  adviser).   She  says  it's 

especially  important  to  have  the  walls  free  from  loose  paint  and 
dust.  And  they  should  be  completely  dry  as  well  as  free  from  grease 
or  any  sticky  substance. 

lihen  paint  is  being  applied  over  old  paint  that's  in  good 
condition,  roughen  the  surface  so  that  the  next  coat  will  stick. 
Here's  the  way  to  do  the  job:  First  wash  the  wall  with  strong  soap 
and  water,  or  use  a  thin  paste  solution  of  strong  scrubbing  powder 
and  water.  Rinse  well  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly  for  at  least  48 
hours.  Then  give  it  a  light  sanding  with  fine  sandpaper,  and  dust 
it  well.  With  the  soil  and  gloss  removed,  the  new  paint  will  stick. 

If  the  old  paint  is  rough  and  marred,  sand  it  down  until 
all  roughness  and  any  marred  spots  disappear.  Here  again  it's  im- 
portant to  finish  by  dusting  the  wall  so  that  the  new  paint  will 
stick. 
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From  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

To  Home  Advisers 


Use  Care  in  Sealing  Containers  for  Freezing 

For  success  in  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables,  you  need  to 
be  sure  each  container  is  sealed  so  that  it's  air  tight. 

(name  of  home  adviser),  home  adviser 

in county,  explains  that  you  can  use  everyday  home  equip- 
ment to  do  a  good  Job  of  sealing  the  cellophane  liners  which  are  in 
many  freezer  cartons.   One  thing  that  will  help  is  to  have  a  wooden 
block  or  platform  to  lay  the  end  of  the  cellophane  bag  on  for  sealing. 
This  gives  a  firm  surface  underneath  the  cellophane  when  you  press  it 
with  a  warm  iron  to  seal  it. 

The  block  should  be  the  same  height  as  the  container.   Then 
when  the  container  is  filled  and  standing  upright,  the  end  of  the  bag 
■  can  just  be  laid  over  the  block  for  sealing.   If  you  don't  have  a 
wooden  block,  you  may  substitute  two  thick  mail-order  catalogs. 

Vfhen  it's  time  to  do  the  actual  heat- sealing,  use  an  old 
flat  iron  or  curling  iron.   Or  you  can  use  an  automatic  iron  set  at 
a  low  heatj  usually  the  heat  for  rayon  is  satisfactory. 

First  wipe  the  inside  edges  of  the  cellophane  liner  clean 
'  and  dry.   Then,  to  press  out  all  possible  air,  close  the  bag  by  press- 
ing the  edges  together  with  an  upward  motion.   Next  lay  the  end  of 
the  liner  over  the  block  and  press  with  the  warm  iron.   Use  just 
enough  heat  and  pressure  to  hold  the  edges  tightly  together.   Too 
much  heat  may  cause  an  imperfect  seal. 
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Prom  Extension  Service 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  x^griculture 
Urbana,  Illinois 

For  Home  Advisers 


Choose  Clothes  to  Become  Large  Figure 

Choosing  clothes  in  dark  colors  is  always  a  good  fashion 
rule  for  the  woman  with  a  large  figure,  and  it's  a  good  tip  to  keep 
in  mind  when  shopping  this  spring. 

,  who  is  home  adviser  in  county, 

points  out  that  navy  blue  is  one  of  the  best  colors  to  choose  for 
a  slenderizing  effect.  And  it's  as  popular  as  ever  this  season. 
Although  a  heavy-set  person  will  do  well  to  avoid  dresses  and  suits 
in  bright  or  light  colors,  she  may  use  these  colors  in  accessories. 

Print  fabrics  generally  are  not  so  slenderizing  as  plain 
colors.  But  if  a  figured  fabric  is  desired,  it's  best  to  get  a  small 
all-over  print, 

(name  of  home  adviser)  also  suggests  that  soft 

fabrics  are  more  becoming  to  a  large  figure  than  stiff  material,  such 
as  taffeta  or  faille. 

Tuck  Oatmeal  Cookies  Into  Lunch  Box 

Now  that  oatmeal  is  plentiful  on  grocery  store  shelves, 
take  advantage  of  this  "oh-so-good-f or-you"  cereal  by  tucking  many 
cooky  variations  into  your  youngsters'  lunch  boxes. 

Some  suggestions  for  adding  appeal  to  oatmeal  cookies  come 

from  the  ____^ county  (name  of  county)  home  adviser,  

( name~of  home  adviser).   She  says  that  you  can  vary 

your  favorite  standard  recipe  by  stirring  in  one  package  of  chocolate 
chips.  Add  them  just  at  the  end  of  mixing. 

Another  tasty  way  to  vary  the  cookies  is  by  adding  1  cup 
of  peanuts  or  1  cup  of  shredded  coconut. 
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